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PREFACE 

The practical man, who rides in electric cars, talks by 
the long-distance telephone, and dictates his letters to a 
stenographer, seldom has time to think that he is the heir 
of all the ages. Yet, however busy he may be, there are 
moments when the amazing phenomenon of articulate 
speech comes home to him as a kind of commonplace 
miracle. To answer some of the questions that occur to 
one at such moments is the main purpose of this book. 

Chapters XIII and XIV are an essential part of the 
treatment, but have been so adjusted that the reader who 
finds them abstruse may skip them without scruple. 

Obligations are thankfully acknowledged to a long line 
of etymologists, lexicographers, and philologists, whom it 
would be mere pedantry to call by name. The writers 
find themselves especially indebted to the great Oxford 
Dictionary, to the publications of Professor Skeat, and 
to the etymological work of Professor Sheldon in Web- 
ster’s International Dictionary. Thanks are also due to 
A. C. Goodell, Esq., Albert Matthews, Esq., and Professor 
Sheldon for particular favors. 

J. B. G. 

G. L. K. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE 

The expression of our tliouglits by means of lanj^nap^o 
is a practice of so long standing tliat we accept it almost 
as an instinctive performance. Nobody can remember 
when or how he learned to talk. Indeed, it is seldom 
possible to recall even those moments in later life when, 
after the art of speech had been acquired, we became 
familiar witli particular words which, as we know ‘well 
enough, must have been from time to tmie added to bur 
personal vocabulary. We can, to bo sure, remember when 
we were first introduced to the technical language of some 
particular science, as mathematics or medicine or pplitieal 
economy. We may even recollect the person from whom 
wo first heard a new phrase which has since become a jiart 
of our habitual stock. And all of \is are aware of specilic 
additions to our vocabulary from that cpliemeral clement 
in everyday speech known as bslang,’ which, is con- 
stantly providing us with strange terms that force tliom- 
sclves upon our attention because everyliody employs 
them, and that rapidly die ont only to be replaced by 
equally grotesque novelties. Rut the sum-total of our 
retrospect accounts for only the minutest fraction of 
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our -whole outfit of v/ords and phrases. And were it not 
for our observation of infants^ who cannot speak at all^ 
of young children, who are painfully learning the art 
of speech, we should inevitably believe that the expression 
of our thoughts in language was spontaneous action, quite 
independent of our own will and exertions, like breathing 
or the circulation of the blood. 

Yet no phenomenon is more amazing than that of speech. 
Nor can any process be imagined more complicated than 
that by which the vocabulary of a highly developed lan- 
guage, like English, comes into existence and fits itself to 
the multifarious needs of civilized man in the utterance of 
thought and emotion. If to the process of oral speech we 
add the corollary processes of reading and writing, we 
have a series of phenomena which no thinking man can 
contemplate without a kind of awe. 

Language is the expression of thought by means of 
words; that is, by means of signs of a peculiar sort made 
with the vocal organs. Since the tongue is one of the 
most important of these organs, and since we are Iiabitu- 
ally conscious of using it in articulation, we often call our 
language our ‘tongue,’ — and the word language itself is 
derived, through the French, from lingua^ the Latin name 
for that organ.^ 

The origin of language is an unsolved problem. It was 
once supposed that man was created a talking animal; that 
is to say, that he could speak immediately on his creation, 
through a special faculty inherent in his very nature. 
Some scholars maintained that our first parents were 
instructed in the rudiments of speech hy God himself, 
or that language in esse was a gift bestowed hy the deity 


1 1VI.E. langage^ from Pr. langage^ from L. Ungm^ 
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immediately after Adam was created. Along with these 
opinions went, in former times, the opinion that Hebrew, 
the language of the Jewish Scriptures, was the primitive 
tongue of mankind. None of these views are now in 
favor, either witli theologians or with philologists. How- 
ever we conceive the first man to have come into exis- 
tence, we are forced to believe that language as we know 
it was a human invention. Not language itself, but the 
inherent power to frame and develop a language was the 
birthright of man. This result, it will be seen, is purely 
negative. It defines what the origin of language was not^ 
but it throws no light on the question what it was^ and no 
satisfactory answer to tlie question has ever been proposed. 
Some scholars believe that human speech originated in 
man’s attempt to imitate the sounds of nature, as if a 
child should call a dog ^bow-wow,’ or a cow ‘moo.’ No 
doubt such imitation accounts for a certain number of 
words in our vocabulary, but there are great difficulties 
in carrying out tlie theory to its ultimate results. All 
that can be said is that the ‘bow-wow theory,’ as it is 
jocosely called, has never been driven from the field. 
Anotlier view, which may be traced without any great 
difficulty to Herder’s attempt to explain ‘the speech of 
animals,’ has found a warm defender in Max Muller. 
According to this view, which has a specious appearance 
of philosopliical profundity, the utterances of primitive 
man were the spontaneous result, by reflex action, of im- 
pressions produced upon him by various external phenom- 
ena. Tliough the ‘ ding-dong theory,’ as it is derisively 
called, is now discredited, and, in its entirety, is hardly 
susceptible of intelligible statement, it may, after all, con- 
tain a grain of truth. 

Anotlier partly discredited theory seeks the origin of 
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language in such involuntary exclamations as oh I hah! 
pshaw! and the like. Hence it is often called tlic ^ pooh- 
pooh theory.’ 

The upshot of the whole discussion is a confession of 
ignorance. The impossibility of arriving at the truth is 
more and more evident, as the stupendous Icngib of man's 
residence upon this planet before the dawn of history is 
more and more clearly recognized. We do not know, 
and we can never know, how language began. Yet we 
can study some of the processes of its development in 
form and in meaning for a period extending over several 
thousand years, and we find these processes essentially 
identical with those that we can imperfectly observe 
within the limits of our own lifetime. 

Well-chosen words, arranged in a felicitous order, have 
a peculiar cadence which pleases the ear, irrespeed ive of 
any meaning which they convey to tlio nvind.^ If the 
cadence is sufficiently measured, the result is verse or, 
to use the popular term, poetry. Now it is a familiar fact 
of literary history that good poetry always preciHh!S goixl 
prose ill the order of development. Indeed, the art of 
writing unmetrical language in a forcible and pleasing 
style is one of the latest achievements of any literature. 

In the eighteenth century, when mucli attention was 
given to literary and linguistic origins, wlien these 
were investigated on a basis rather of sentimental pre- 
possession than of scientific reason, and when the InHly 
of material available for evidence was extrenudy si*nnty 
and had not been properly sifted, a peculiar tiuuny of 

1 This is shown by the popularity of nursery rhymes and aim liar non- 
sensical jingles. Compare also ‘The Hunting of the Snarkp and Ay- 
toun’s parody on Tennyson: ‘Worship Mighty Miimbo Jumbo in ilm 
Mountains of the Moon.’ 
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the connection between language and poetry gained very 
general favor. It was expressed in a taking form by 
Hamann, whose celebrated dictum, ‘ Poetry is the mother 
tongue of man,’ was taken up and enforced by Herder in 
a way that gave it a commanding influence on contempo- 
rary thought, — an influence, indeed, which it has not 
altogether lost, even in the present age, whose tendencies 
are so different from those tliat prevailed a hundred years 
ago. 

Primitive man was conceived by the romantic imagina- 
tion of the eighteenth century as leading an ideal existence. 
Uncorrupted by contact with civilization, he lived near 
to nature, and all nature spoke to him in a voice more 
immediately intelligible than we can now conceive, even 
in the case of a poet like Wordsworth. Thus sympatheti- 
cally impressed by natural phenomena, man gave utterance 
to the thoughts and feelings which they produced within 
him in melodious sounds, which instantly took shape 
as poetry. In short, according to this conception, lan- 
guage and song are insepai^able, and our poetry is nothing 
but a survival, under more artificial conditions, of the 
primitive language which mankind uttered in the Golden 
Age. 

Such theories are now known to be based on a false 
conception of the history of mankind as well as of the 
nature of articulate speech. Yet, like all theories that 
have at any time commanded the assent of thinking men, 
they must embody, in an imperfect expression, some quan- 
tum of truth. Primitive man may not have sung like 
the birds, but there is certainly a natural rhythm in 
language to which the mind and feelings immediately 
respond, just as there is a natural rhythm in the beat- 
ing of the heart, the drawing of the breath, and even in 
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many movements of the body -which we call ‘ voluntary ’ 
and regard as arbitrarily controlled by the individual will. 
Language, that is to say, may not be poetry in esse, but 
it is always potential verse. From another point of view, 
too, the saying of Hamann may be justified if we inter- 
pret it with the license that all oracles demand. There 
is no process of figurative language, no device of gram- 
mar or rhetoric, no whim even of pedantic theorizers on 
eloquence, which does not find its parallel over and over 
again in the unstudied processes of our ordinary speech. 
It is profoundly true that ‘ all language is poetry. ’ ^ 

ifor further remarks on the origin of language see p. 391. 



CHAPTER 11 


LANGUAGE IS POETRY 

When we examine the dictionary of any highly devel- 
oped language like English, we are impressed not only 
with the enormous extent of the vocabulary, but with its 
infinite variety. There are plain words for common things 
(as breads stone^ liouBe, cldld^ horse) and simple physical 
acts (as eat^ drinks nm, climb) ; there are formal or digni- 
fied or poetical words for equally simple conceptions (like 
residence^ progeny^ quaffs masticate) ; there are vague words 
(like thing^ affair^ matter^ act^ do) and scientific terms of 
rigid exactness (like oxygen^ atmosphere^ chloride^ carbon^ 
inoculate) ; there are abstract terms for mental and moral 
qualities (as sagacity^ caredessness^ probity^ honor) and ad- 
jectives describing persons who exemplify these qualities 
(as sagacious^ careless^ honesty honorable) ; there are words 
of a distinctly undignified character (like chum^ cranky 
bamboozle^ blubber^ bawl^ fizzle)^ others so dignified as to be 
uncommon in familiar talk (as remunerative.^ emolument., 
eleemosynary., recaleitra^it) or so high-sounding as hardly 
to be allowalfio even in elaborate writing (as exacerbate, 
cachinnation, adumbrate)’, there are wdkls which have 
poetical associations (as golden, roseate, silver-tongued, 
gambol, soaring, eterne), and others so prosaic that every 
poet avoids them (as fry, exchequer, discount, cross-ques- 
tion, extra, medium, miscellaneous)’, there are words so 
technical as to be understood by specialists only (as elec- 

7 
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trolysis^ cotyledon^ ontology^ quaternions')^ and others so 
childish as to be confined to the dialect of the nursery (as 
naughty^ mammy ^ dad^ dolly)* 

Frequently, too, we find a number of different words 
(‘synonyms,’ we call them) for what is essentially the 
same idea : ^ ash^ request^ heseech^ pray^ heg^ petition., 
cate^ entreat., implore., solicit., crave., importune; angry., 
wrathful., incensed., irritated., vexed., resentful., enraged., furi- 
ous., indignant, exasperated, irate, hot, infuriated; join, 
unite, associate, unify, link, ■ connect, couple, combine.^ 

The same marvellous variety shows itself when we study 
the different meanings of a single word. Thus figure may 
be equally well applied to a person’s form, a polygon, a 
numerical sign, an elaborate drawing or picture in a book, 
a metaphor or simile ; energy may be used in a general 
sense or in the technical language of science (‘the con- 
servation of energy^); property may be a quality, one’s 
possessions, or (in theatrical language) a thing or utensil 
used in setting the stage; character may refer to one’s 
personal qualities, or it may denote a mark or sign in 
writing or printing, or it may be colloquially used for an 
eccentric person. 

The question is immediately suggested : Whence does a 
nation provide itself with this enormous mass of words, 
with their multifarious meanings so aptly differentiated as 
to express all the aspects of any conception that can occur 
to the mind of civilized man ? 

In the first place, no people is perfectly homogeneous, 

1 So-called synonyms almost always differ from each other in some 
shade of meaning, or in emphasis, or at all events in their connotations. 

2 The reader may easily multiply examples hy collecting, for instance, 
the synonyms for awTcward, beautiful, healthy, strange, throw, go, law, 
sin, people, custom. 
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and this is strikingly true of the English nation, which is 
‘Saxon and Norman and Dane,’ as Tennyson wrote, and 
Celtic as well. Each component part of the population 
contributes its proportion of words, — small or large, but 
always characteristic, and distinct in many particulars from 
the contributions of all the rest. Then, too, all cultivated 
languages have borrowed much from outside nations with 
whom they have come in contact in war or trade or litera- 
ture. Our own language, as we shall see, has enriched 
itself in this way from every quarter of the globe. 

The varied materials tlius brought together are con- 
stantly subjected to what may be called mechanical pro- 
cesses of growth.^ Every language has its machinery of 
prefixes and suffixes and compounds, by means of which a 
single word may become the centre of a considerable group 
of related terms : as, true^ tru-th^ tru-ly^ un-true^ un-tru4y^ 
triC‘th-ful-ness^ etc. 

But these causes are not sufficient to explain the richness 
and complexity of our speech. Such a result was achieved 
only when this great mass of variously derived material 
had been subjected for centuries to the'd^yguage-making 
instinct ; that is, to the poetic faculty of man. The dictum 
that ‘all language is poetry,’ then, if properly understood, 
goes far toward answering the question with which we 
are concerned. 

The essentially poetical or figurative character of lan- 
guage may easily be seen by comxDaring a number of 
passages from the poets with ordinary prosaic expressions. 

When Wordsworth writes, in Laodamia, — 

The gods approve, 

The depth, and not the tunnilt of the soul, 


1 These processes will be studied in Chapters XIII, XIV. 
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the imaginative power of his phrasing at once appeals to 
us. If, however, we compare such common expressions as 
‘ He was deeply moved,’ ^profoundly affected,’ ‘ from the 
bottom of my heart,’ we recognize the same figure of 
speech. In other words, the poetical history of Words- 
worth’s line goes back to that unknown time when some 
primitive poet, without knowing that he was talking 
poetry, first applied to the emotions words which in 
their literal sense were only applicable to the physical 
conception of depth. As time has passed, tlie prhnitive 
metaphor has grown so familiar that it has ceased to be a 
metaphor. It has become merely an ordinary meaning of 
a group of common words. The modern poet, perceiv- 
ing the imaginative significance of this usage, elaborated 
the figure it embodied, phrased it anew with conscious 
literary art, and thus, in an instant, restored it to its full 
poetic rights. Similarly, we may compare witli ‘ the 
tumult of the soul,’ such prose expressions as Hiis mind 
was disturbed,'' ‘his agitation was painful to witness/ 
‘the violence of his emotion,' — each of which, though no 
longer felt, as figurative, embodies a metaphor precisely 
similar to Wordsworth’s.^ We are not at this moment 
concerned with the ethical or philosophical contents of 
Wordsworth’s line, for these might have been stated, 
with perfect accuracy, in the plainest terms, hut merely 
with the poetical language in which he clothed his 
thought. 

When Banquo says to Macbeth that the witches’ saluta- 
tion ‘ might yet enkindle him nnto the crown,’ we perceive 

is to ‘drive asunder in disorder,’ from L. dis-, ‘apart,’ and 
disorder,’ ‘a riotous crowd.’ Agitation comes from L. aijUo, 
‘ to drive to and fro.’ Violence is from vis, ‘ force.’ Emotion is tUe 
‘ act of moving (one) away,’ ‘disturbance (of mind).’ 
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that enkindle is used metaphorically. So, also, when 
Macbeth declares 

‘ I have 110 spur 
To prick the sides of iiiy intent.’ 

l>ut we feel the figure less vividly in such a phrase as 
fired with ambition,’ and in the terms instigation and 
inoentive we are not conscious of any metaphor whatever. 
Yet instigation comes from a root whicli means Ho goad,’ 
and incentive means literally ‘ that which sets the tune ' 
(from L. in and canere^ Ho sing’) ; so that both these 
words were, in their first application to ‘motives' or 
‘promptings,’ quite as poetical as either enlmidle or spur» 

The ordinary processes by which words change their 
meanings are, then, essentially the same as the devices of 
poetry ; or, to express the fact more accurately, the fig- 
urative language of poetry differs from the speech of 
common life mainly in employing fresher figures, or in 
revivifying those which have lost their freshness from age 
and constant use. 

Language is fossil poetry which is constantly being 
worked over for the uses of speech. Our commonest 
words are worn-out metaphors. 

Thus, depend is literally ‘to hang from’ (L. de^ 
pendoi) ; egregious means ‘ selected from the [common] 
herd’ (L. (?, ‘from,’ imd. grex^ gregis^ ‘herd’) ; spoil means 
‘to strip,’ i.e. ‘to strip off the armor, etc., of a slain 
or defeated enemy’ means ‘forehead’ (L. 
frontis'); to fret is originally ‘to eat up,’ ‘to devour’ 
fretan^ for-^ ‘away,’ and etan^ ‘eat’), — compare 
‘ gnawing anxiety ’ ; precocious means ‘ too early ripe ’ 
(L. loraecox^ from prae-^ ‘before,’ and coquo^ ‘to cook,’ 
‘ to ripen ’) ; to thrill is literally ‘ to bore,’ ‘ to pierce,’ 
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and is related to drill (the same word is seen in nostril^ 
formerly nosethril ') ; suUen means at first ‘ solitary ’ and 
comes (through the French) from L solus^ ‘alone'' 
(whence our adjective sole). 

Such illustrations might be multiplied indefinitely. In- 
deed, almost every word that we shall have occasion to 
study will serve as an example, for the processes that wo 
are considering go on incessantly so long as a language 
is alive. We shall find that there is no device which we 
are accustomed to call poetical, no similitude so slight, no 
metaphor so strained or so commonplace, that language 
has not seized upon it to make new forms of expression 
as the needs of advancing thought required them. Even 
when the resultant words appear intensely prosaic, the 
processes that created them are identical with those of 
artistic poetry. 

This important truth may he further illustrated in the 
growth of words from a single root. 

The Indo-European family of languages (to which be- 
long Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, English, and many other 
tongues) had a simple linguistic form (a ‘ root ’) pet, 
which signified ‘ rapid motion across the field of vision.’ ^ 
This root is clearly seen in the Latin verb jpeto. Since 
such motion is produced either by falling or by flyinij^ 
words with these meanings have been formed from the 
root PET in various languages of our family.^ But such 
motion may include also th% idea of ‘ intentional direc- 
tion.’ Hence other words from the same root have ac- 
quired the sense of ‘aim,’ and, by the transference from 
actual to figurative aim, the meanings (originally meta- 
phorical) of ‘seek^ and ‘ask.’ All three senses, ‘aim,’ 


1 For the nature of roots and stems see Chapter XIII. 
^ Thus, Gr. TriTrrw, ‘ I fall ’ j TThofiai, ‘ I Hy.’ 
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‘seek,’ and ‘ask,’ are found in the Latin verb peto^ 
Thus from this one root pet, we have, by various dilfer- 
entiations of meaning, such words ^ as the following : — 

Latin penna, La means of flying,’ ‘a wing,' feather,' — whence, 
through the French, the English originally applied to a quill 
used for writing, but now extended to other devices (steel pen, 
gold pen, stylographic pen, etc.). 

Greek Trroicrts (ptosis), ‘a falling,' — then, figuratively, ‘a case' in 
grammar (since the genitive, dative, and other so-called ‘oblique ' 
cases were conceived as falling amay from the nominative, which 
was fancifully called the ‘upright case’). 
im-petiiSj ‘a force of forward movement,' — first literal, then figurative. 
ap-petlte, ‘a craving' (of body or mind). 

repeat^ ‘to go back to gel something,’ ‘to take up a thing a second 
time.’ 

petition, ‘ a seeking,’ ‘ a request.' 

corn-petition, ‘a seeking together,' then, especially, ‘rivalry' (in 
modern times applied especially to commercial rivalry). 
petulant, ‘butting’ (as goats do), ‘attacking,' — then figuratively, for 
‘ ill-humored,’ ‘ irritable.' 

Another root, pit, meant ‘clean,’ and thence came the 
Latin adjectives ‘clean,’ and purus, ‘ clear.’ From 
putus arose a verb puto, ‘to clean.’ In a vine-bearing 
country, cleaning is particularly ‘ pruning,’ and from that 
idea, specially applied in surgery, we get amputation. 
In mercantile language ‘to clean up accounts’ Qputare 
rationes) became a common expression for ‘reckoning,’ 
and finally ‘accounts’ (rationes) was dropped, and puto 
was used for ‘ reckon ’ in general (as in computation) . From 
‘reckon’ we pass easily to ‘think,’ ^ and this becomes the 

1 These words arc built up by tho mechanical means of word-forma- 
tions developed in the various languages. Such formative mechanics will 
be treated later (see Chapters XIII, XIV). 

Compare the provincial use of I reckon for ‘ I think^'SuiJ^^ Eng- 
land and America. 
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ruling sense o£ futo (as in. the adjectiye putative ) . B^rom 
the same mercantile dialect comes imputo^ ^ reckon in,’ 
‘ credit or charge to the account of,’ whence we get impih 
tation. From ‘considering’ or ‘turning back to observe’ 
(cf. re-gard^ ?-e-spectf both meaning originally ‘to look 
back’) we get the word reputation; and deputation is 
derived from another idea of ^consideration carried out 
in resolve.^ Thus from a root signifying originally ‘clean,’ 
the imagination of the race, utilizing the mechanical means 
which the laws of derivation and composition afford, lias 
gradually formed a group of words of the most varied 
meaning. Vine-dressing, surgery, mathematics, commerce, 
and politics are all included within this circle, and one 
word (reputation) is general enough to apply to all men. 

Finally we may establish the poetical character of 
language by a striking and conclusive test. Literature 
has been attentively studied, as literature^ for hundreds 
and even thousands of years. Hence there has grown up 
among scholars a set of technical terms, — tlie names of 
the so-called ‘figures of speech,’ — which designate what 
are commonly regarded as the ornaments or devices that 
characterize the poetical style as opposed to the speech of 
everyday life. Yet it is easy to see that all of these 
‘figures’ are perfectly familiar in our ordinary talk. 
AfetapJior^ the most important of all figures, we have 
already considered. It occurs everywhere, and one can 
hardly utter a sentence without employing it. Every 
occupation of mankind, every subject (however remote) 
that engages man’s attention, has furnished us with meta- 
phorical expressions.^ We shall have occasion to return 
to this point again and again. For the present we may 

1 The particular sources of tlie English vocabulaiy will Ibe discussed in 
later chapters. 
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pass to other figures, making a selection from those com- 
prised in the list commonly printed in works on grammar 
or rhetoric. 

Simile is involved in the great class of English adjec- 
tives that end in which is an abraded form of like} 
Thus a ‘ manly boy ’ is a boy who is ‘ like a man ’ in certain 
traits of character. So cowardly^ ruffianly^ saintly^ homely 
(‘like home,’ and so ‘ordinary,’ ‘commonplace,’ with a 
further development of meaning in America to ‘ hard- 
featured,’ ‘plain’). Still clearer cases of simile are the 
more recent adjectives compounded with like : as, child- 
like^ lionlike^ hirdlike^ homelike^ etc. 

Metomjmy is the figure by which a thing is designated, 
not by its own name, but by the name of something that 
resembles or suggests it, — as in Tennyson’s ‘the bright 
death ’ for ‘ the keen fatal knife,’ or Horace’s Pontica pimis 
for ‘ship of wood from Fontus.’ This ‘figure ’ is so com- 
mon in ordinary speech that it seldom attracts our atten- 
tion. Thus we say irons for ‘ fetters,’ for ‘specta- 
cles,’ or ‘ drinking-glasses,’ the knife for ‘surgery,’ canvas 
for ‘sails,’ style (from L. stilus^ a writing implement) 
for ‘ manner of writing,’ hilboes for ‘ shackles ’ (from Bilbao^ 
in Spain, famous for its iron and steel), and so on. Many 
of the words thus treated are perfectly prosaic, but the 
process is the same as that of poetry. A man’s linen or 
flannels are just as much metonymy as Milton’s ‘nodding 
horror ’ for the brandies of a thick and dismal forest. 

Syneodoehe (the part for the whole, the genus for the 
species, or vice versa') is seen in ‘ sixty head ’ (of cattle), 
‘fifty saiV (of ships), ‘a bottomry bond,’ ‘apc?ZZ tax,’ a 
rumshop^ a gin-palace^ a cutthroat for a ‘ murderer,’ a hang- 
man lor an ‘executioner.’ 


1 Sec pp. 185-0 for details. 
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Antonomasia^ or the use of a person’s name for any one 
who resembles him, is very common : a Solomon^ a Shy- 
looJc^ ‘a Daniel come to judgment,’ a Mcecenm^ ‘a regular 
iVero,’ ‘a Moland for an Oliver J 

Hyperbole is natural in unstudied speech: ‘ I beg a thou- 
sand pardons,’ ‘ scared to death^^ ‘ I’d give the tvorld to see 
him.’ Expressions of approval and disapproval care es- 
pecially affected by hyperbole (‘good for nothing,’ ‘a 
magnificent idea’), and the language of schoolgirls is 
proverbially made up of it: ‘thanks awfully,’ ‘extrava- 
gantly fond,’ ‘tremendously angry,’ ‘immensely obliged.’ 

Antithesis is frequent in the commonest expressions: 
as, ‘ up and down,’ ‘ hither and yon,’ ‘ this Wcay and 
that.’ So, ‘Napoleon the Little,’ ‘Prince und Peasant.’ 

Alliteration^ a favorite poetic fancy, is found in such 
phrases as, ‘tit for tat,’ ‘blind as a bat,’ ‘spick cand span,’ 
‘the seven senses,’ ‘ neck or nothing,’ ‘ rough and ready.’ 

Onomatopoeia has given rise to such words as whiz^ huzz^ 
cMokadee, hololinh^ and countless others. Many of them 
arc humorous, and not a few are slangy. 

Irony appears in ‘a how-d’ye-do! ’ ‘Here’s rich- 

ness!’ and other colloquialisms. Horace’s ‘splendicle 
mendax ’ is called a poetical oxymoron^ but such phrases 
as ‘ a magnificent failure,’ ‘ a beautiful imbroglio,’ ‘ to swim 
like a stone,’ show the same figure, — the joining of two 
inconsistent words to produce a peculiar rhetorical effect. 

Qcctachresis, as it is called by the pedantic grammarians, 
— that is, an ‘abuse’ of language consisting in the em- 
ployment of a harsh metaphor, — is not peculiar to tlie 
poets. A well-known writer has ventured ‘ He 8paB7ned to 
Mm,’ to express the act of a boy making signs to another 
by contortion of the face. This is not likely to become 
good English, but it might easily become slang, and ‘ mis- 
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uses of language ’ quite as extraordinaiy have often made 
their way into our vocabulary. ‘ To joclcey a confiding 
partner’ is an example. A chaush is a Turkish official 
interpreter; in 1009, a particular- chaush is said to Iiave 
distinguished himself by swindling a number of merchants 
in London ; hence chouse for ‘defraud,’ — a sulliciently 
good instance of catach'esis in its origin. 

Litotes, or understatement, is found in all languages, but 
is heard particularly in New England imovincialisnis, as 
well as in slang. It comes partly from euphemism, and 
partly from caution or hesitation. Thus wo have ‘the 
late unpleasantness’ for the Civil War, ‘no conjuror’ for 
a stupid person, ‘pretty well’ and ‘so-so’ for ‘in good 
health.’ The .sarcastic rather! may bo conijaircd. 

Periphrasis, like litotes, is a favorite nuians of avoiding 
plain language: ‘ho came to grief,’ ‘I hope nothing will 
happen to him,’ ‘I am inclined to think your accounts are 
not very accurate,’ will serve as examples. 

Pleonasm, or the practice of saying tlie same thing twice 
over in the .same cxprc.s.sion, is a universal cliaractori.stic 
of speech: as, ‘go back again,’ ‘roared uig’ ‘go away 
from here,’ ‘he fell down and jumped iq) agiiin.’ Exces- 
sive pleonasm i.s of course objectionable, but it is idle for 
the purist to object to such idiomatic phrases as those 
which wo have just cited. They are of the very fibre of 
language. As well complain of ‘ iohn! John! ’ or ‘no! no! ’ 
on the ground that one John or one no would .suffice. The 
double comparative Qmost unkimUst out of all’), formerly 
in good use, is an oxcelhmt example of pleonasm.^ Tim same 
tendency may be seen in such compounds iis inexsiiperalnlis, 

iMany fornus wliicli appear f.(i 1)(( nnil.s are really instanoos of ‘iloulili! 
comparison.’ Thus iimrer is rear (comparativn of nir/h) \vi(.li a coinpara- 
tivo suffix -er added. Similarly farther, uc.thermrist, uppermost, and ho 
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Thus we have subjected the principle that ‘ language is 
poetry’ to a variety of tests. We have compared speciiic 
passages of poetry with ordinary phraseology, and have 
found a similarly metaphorical character in both. We 
have observed the imaginative nature of the development 
of many meanings from a simple root-idea. We liave 
recognized the existence of many so-called ‘figures of 
speech’ in the commonest locutions of everyday life. 
We may feel certain, therefore, that the principle is a 
sound one, and may utilize it whenever it appears to be 
useful in our further study of English words. 

on. Compare the incorrect further er and furthereM^ which are simply 
examples of the same tendency that have not had the fortuno to gain 
admittance to good linguistic society. Of. p. 200. 
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LEARNED WORDS AND POPULAR WORDS 

In every cultivated language there are two great classes 
of words wliicli, taken together, comi)rise the whole vocabu- 
lary. First, there are those words with which we become 
acquainted in ordinary conversation, — which we learn, 
that is to say, from tlie ineinbers of our own family and 
from our familiar associates, and which we should know 
and use even if we could not read or write. They con- 
cern the common things of life, and are the stock in trade 
of all who speak the language. Such words may l)e 
called ‘popular,’ since they belong to the people at large 
and are not the exclusive posscssiou of a limited class. 

On the other liand, our language incliulos a multitude 
of words which are comparatively seldom used in ordinary 
conversation. Their nuuinings are known to every edu- 
cated person, but tliere is little occasion to employ them 
at home or in the market-iilace. Our first acquaintance 
with them comes not Irom our mother’s lips or from the 
talk of our schoolmates, l)ut from books that wo read, 
lectures that wo licar, or the more formal (‘ouv(U‘sation 
of highly educated speakers, who are discussing some 
particuhir topic in a siyle. aiipropriatcly elevated above 
the haliitual Itvvtd of evciryday life. Su(‘Ji words a.ro 
called ‘learned, and the <lisiin(itiou between them and 
‘popular’ Avords is of great inqHirtance to a right under- 
standing of linguistic ])roceMSS. 

U) 
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The difference between popular and learned words may 
he easily seen in a few examples. We may describe a girl 
as ‘lively’ or as ‘vivacious.’ In the first case, we are 
using a native English formation from the familiar noun 
life. In the latter, we are using a Latin derivative which 
has precisely the same meaning. Yet the atmosphere of 
the two words is quite different. No one ever got the 
adjective lively out of a book. It is a part of everybody’s 
vocabulary. We cannot remember a time when we did 
not know it, and we feel sure that we learned it long 
before we were able to read. On the other hand, we must 
have passed several years of our lives before learning the 
word vivacious. We may even remember the first time 
that we saw it in print or heard it from some grown-up 
friend who was talking over our childish heads. Both 
lively and vivacious are good English words, but lively is 
‘popular ’ and vivacious is ‘learned.’ 

From the same point of view we may contrast the fol- 
lowing pairs of synonyms:^ the same,, identical; speech^ 
oration; fire^ conflagration ; choose,, select; hrave,, valorous; 
stvallowing,, deglutition ; striking,, percussion ; building,, edi- 
fice ; shady,, umbrageous ; puckery,, astringefit ; learned,, 
erudite; secret,, cryptic; destroy,, annihilate; stiff,, rigid; 
flabby,, flaccid ; queer,, eccentric; behead,, decapitate; round,, 
circidar; emaciated; fat,, corpulent; truthful,, ve- 

racious; try,, endeavor; hit, modicum; piece, fragment; 
sharp,, acute; crazy,, maniacal; king,, sovereign; hook,, volume; 
lying,, mendacious ; beggar,, mendicant ; teacher,, instructor; 
play, drama ; air,, atmosphere ; paint, pigment. 

The terras ‘ popular ’ and ‘ learned,’ as applied to words, 
are not absolute definitions. No two persons have the 

1 Not all tlie words are exact synonyms, but that is of no importance in 
the present disenssion. 
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same stock of words, and the same word may be ‘popular’ 
in one man’s vocabulary and ‘learned’ in another’s.^ 
There are also different grades of ‘popularity’; indeed 
there is in reality a continuous gradation from infantile 
words like mamma and papa to such erudite derivatives 
as concatenation and cataclysm. Still, the division into 
‘learned’ and ‘popular’ is convenient and sound. Dis- 
putes may arise as to the classification of any particular 
word, but there can be no difference of opinion about the 
general principle. We must be careful, however, to avoid 
misconception. When we call a word ‘ popular,’ we do 
not mean that it is a favorite word, but simply that it be- 
longs to the people as a wdiolc, — that is, it is everybody’s 
word, not the possession of a limited number. When we 
call a word ‘ learned,’ we do not mean that it is used by 
scholars alone, but simply that its presence in the English 
vocabulary is due to books and the cultivation of literature 
rather than to the actual needs of ordinary conversation. 

Here is one of the main differences between a cultivated 
and an uncultivated language. Both possess a huge stock 
of ‘ popular ’ words ; but tlic cultivated language is also 
rich in ‘learned’ words, with which the ruder tongue has 
not provided itself, simply because it has never felt the 
need of them. 

In English it will usually be found that the so-called 
learned words are of foreign orig-in. Most of them are 
derived from French or Latin, and a considerable number 
from Greek. The reason is obvious. The development 

lit is instructive to study one’s own vocabulary from tliis point of 
view, —■ making a list of (1) those words which wo feel sure we learned 
in childhood, (2) those which we have learned in later life, but not from 
hooks, (3) those which have entered our vocabulary from books. We 
shall also find it useful to consider the differeuce between our reading 
vocabulary and our speaking vocabulary. 
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of English literature lias not been isolated, but lias taken 
place in close connection with the earnest study of foreign 
literatures. Thus, in the fourteenth century, when our 
language was assuming substantially the shape whicli it 
now bears, the literary exponent of English life and 
thought, Geoffrey Chaucer, the first of our great poets, 
was profoundly influenced by Latin literature as well 
as by that of France and Italy. In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, the Greek and Latin classics were 
vigorously studied by almost every English writer of any 
consequence, and the great authors of anticiuity were 
regarded as models, not merely of general literary form, 
but of expression in all its details. These foreign influ- 
ences have varied much in character and intensity. Hut 
it is safe to say that there has been no time since 1350 
when English writers of the highest class have not looked 
to Latin, French, and Italian authors for guidance and 
inspiration. From 1600 to the present day tlie direct 
influence of Greek literature and philosophy has also 
been enormous, — affecting as it has the finest spirits in 
a peculiarly pervasive way, — and its indirect influence is 
quite beyond calculation. Greek civilization, we should 
remember, has acted upon us, not merely through Greek 
literature and art, but also through the medium of Jnitin, 
since the Romans borrowed their liigher culture from 
Greece. 

Now certain facts in the history of our language have 
made it peculiarly inclined to borrow from French and 
Latin. The Norman Conquest in the eleventh century 
made French the language of polite society in Ihighuid ; 
and, long after the contact hetweeu Norman-French and 
English had ceased to be of direct significance in our lin- 
guistic development, the reading and speaking of French 
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and the study of French literature formed an iuiportaut 
part of the education of English-speaking men and women. 
When literary English was in process of formation in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the authors whose works 
determined the culti\rated vocabulary were almost as faiuih 
iar Avith Erench as with tlieir mother tongue, and it was 
therefore natural that they should borrow a good many 
French words. But these same authors were also familiar 
with Latin, winch, though called a dead language, has 
always hecn the professional dialect of ecclesiastics and a 
linr/iiafrmioa for educated men. Tims the borrowing from 
French and from Latin went on side by sidci, and it is <)ftt 3 n 
impossible to say from which of tlic two hmgiuigcs a par- 
ticular English word is taken. The pra(‘.tiee of naturaliz- 
ing French, and Latin words was, tlu3n, (irmly cstaldishi^d 
in the fourteenth centuiy, and Avdien, in tlie sixteentli 
century, there was a great revival of (Iroek studios in 
England, the close, literary relations between (huece and 
Rome facilitated the adoption of a considerable ammlior 
of words from the (Ircck. linguistic processes arci eunm- 
lative: one does not stop when another l)ogins. nciieo 
we liiul all of these iidhiences active in iuereasing the 
modern vocalnilary. In })articiilar, the language of sin- 
ence has looked to (irceco for its terms, as tliu language 
of abstract thought has drawn its noinenclatiuxs from 
Latin. 

It would, however, l)o a great mistake to suppose that 
alhour ‘popular’ terms are of native origin, and. tliat all 
foreign derivatives are ‘learned.’ Tlie younger and less 
cultivated laembers of a community are iraturally inedinod 
to imitate the spc3eeh of tho older and more cultivated* 
Hence, as time has passed, a great number of Frcncli and 
Latin words, and even some that are derived from tho 
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Greek, have made themselves quite at home in ordinary 
conversation. Such words, whatever their origin, are as 
truly popular as if they had been a part of our language 
from the earliest period. 

Examples of such popular ^ words of foreign derivation 
are the following : — 

From French : arm^^ arrest^ hay^ card^ cateli^ city^ chase,^ 
chimney^ conveyance^ deceive^ entry^ engine^ forye^ hour^ let- 
ter^ mantle^ mason^ merchant^ manner^ mountain^ map^ move^ 
navy^ prince^ pen^ pencil^ parlor^ river^ rage., soldier^ second^ 
talle., veil., village. 

From Latin : accommodate., act., add., adopt., animal., 
anxious^ applause., arbitrate., auction., agent, calcidate, cancer, 
circus, collapse, collision, column, congress, connect, conse- 
quence, contract, contradict, correct, creation, cucumber, 
curve, centennial, decorate, delicate, deyitist, describe, diary, 
diffident, different, digest, direct, discuss, divide, educate, 
elect, emigrant, equal, erect, expect, extra, fact, genius, germ- 
ine, graduate, gratis, horrid, imitate, item, joke, junction, 
junior, major, magnificent, medicine, 7nedmm, miser, obsti- 
nate, omit, pagan, pastor, pauper, pedal, pendidum, permit, 
picture, plague, postpone, premium, prevent, prospect, pro- 
tect, quiet, recess, recipe, reduce, regidar, salute, secure, 
series, single, species, specimen, splendid, strict, sttident, 
subscribe, subtract, suburb, suffocate, suggest, tedious, timid, 
urge, vaccinate, various, ventilation, vest, veto, victor, vim, 
vote. 

From Greek: anthracite, apathy, arsenic, aster, athlete, 
atlas, attic, barometer, biography, calomel, catarrh, catkoUc, 
catastrophe, catechism, caustic, chemist, crisis, dialogtie, 
diphtheria, elastic, encyclopedia, hector, homeopathy, iodine, 
lexicon, microscope, monotonous, myth, neuralgia, panic, 

1 The exact grade of ‘popularity’ differs in these examples (see p. 21). 
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panorama, photograph, skeleton, strgehnine, tactics, telegraph, 
tonic, zoology. 

No language can borrow extensively I'rom foreign 
sources without losing a good many words of its own. 
Hence, if wo compare the oldest form of English (Anglo- 
Saxon) with our modern speech, we shall discover that 
many words that were common in Anglo-Saxon have g’one 
quite out of use, being replaecd by their foreign e(iuiva- 
lents. The ‘learned’ word has driven out the ‘popular’ 
word, and has thereupon, in many cases, become ‘popular ’ 
itself. Thus instead of A.S. Jieri; we use the Enmch word 
army ; instead of thegn or thmw, the French word servant; 
instead of soiphere (a compound of tlie Anglo-Saxon word 
for ship and that for nriny'), wo use navy; instead of 
micel, we say large; instead of sign, victory; instead of 
swlthc, very; instead of l<7f, we say remainder or remnant, 
— and so on. 

Curiously enough, it sometimes hapi)ens that when both 
the native and the foreign word still have a place in our 
language, the latter has become the more popular, — the 
former being relegated to tins higher or ])oetical stylo. 
Thus it is more natural for us to say dieide (from Tj. 
divido') than cleaw. (from A.,S. cfee/lnf); traveliXvanfare 
river than stream; castle than Intrg; residence tlian dwell- 
ing; remain than ahide; than ween; pupil or saholar 

than learner; destruction thnii bale; protect or defend than 
shield; immediately than straightway ; eneonrage. than 
hearten; present than bestow; firm than steadfast; direct 
than forthright; impetimis than heady; than shame- 

faced; prince, than atheling; noise or tumult or disturbance 
than din; people thanyb/Zc;^ prophet than soothsayer; fate 


^ Fttm is still common as a noun and in tlgiirative Bcnsos* 
Jkit the irregular plural is a common collocpilaliBim 
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than weird; lancer than spearman; I intend than I am 
minded; excavate than delve; than 2vithstand; beau- 

tiful than goodly ; gracious than kindly. The very fact 
that the native words belong to the older stock lias made 
them poetical ; for the language of poetry is always more 
archaic than that of prose. 

Frequently we have kept both the native and tlic for- 
eign word, but in different senses, thus increasing our 
vocabulary to good purpose. The foreign word may bo 
more emphatic than the native : as in brilliant., bright; 
scintillate., sparkle; astonishment., tvonder; a conflagration^ 
afire; devour., eat up; labor., work. Or the native word 
may be more emphatic than the foreign : as in stench., 
odor; straightforward., direct; dead., deceased; murder., 
homicide. Often, however, there is a wide distinction in 
meaning. Thus driver differs from propeller ; child from 
infant; history from tale; book from vohmie; forehead 
from front; length from longitude; moony from lunar; 
sunny from solar; nightly from nocturnal; churl from 
villain; wretch from miser; poor man from pauper ; nm 
across from occur; run into from incur; fight from debate. 

From time to time attempts have licen made to oust 
foreign words from oiir vocabulary and to rephico tluun by 
native words that have become either obsolete or less 
usual (that is to say, less popular). Whimsical theorists 
have even set up the principle that no word of foreign 
origin should be employed when a native word of the 
same meaning exists. In English, liowever, all siudi 
efforts are predestined to failure. They result, not in a 
simpler and more natural style, but in something iinfamilia,r, 
fantastic, and affected. Foreign words that have long benm 
in common use are just as much English as if tliey had 
been a part of our language from the beginning. There 
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is no I’ational theory on which they should be shumied. 
It would he just as reusoiiable for an Englishman whose 
ancestors had lived in the island ever since the time of 
King Alfred, to disown as his countrymen the descendants 
of a Frenchman or a German who settled there three 
hundred years ago. Tire tost of the learned or the 
popular character of a word is not its etyinology, but tiro 
facts relating to its habitual employment by plain speakers. 
Nor is there any principle on which, of two expi-cs.sion.s, 
that which is ptrpular should be preferred to that which is 
learned or lo.ss familiar. The sole criteiioir of choice 
consists in the appropriatene.s.s of one’s language to the 
subject or tiro occasion. It would be ridiculous to address 
a crowd of soldiers in the sanro language that one would 
employ in a council of war. It would be no les.s ridiculou.s 
to harangue an assemlrly of generals a.s if they were a 
regiment on tlie eve of battle. The reaction against the 
excessive Latinization of English is a wholesome tendency, 
but it becomes a mere ‘fad’ when it is carried out in a 
doctrinaire manner. As Chaucer declares : — 

Ek Plato seith, whoso that can him redo, 

‘The worcles mot be eosiii to the dode.’ 

Every educated person has at least two ways of speaking 
his iiiotlier tongue. The first is that wliioh he employrS in 
his family, among his familiar friends, and on ordinary 
occasions, Tlio second is that wliioli lie Urses in discoursing 
on more complicated subjects, and in uddressing' ptn*sons 
with whom he is less intimately aequainted. It is, in 
short, the language which lie employs when he is hin his 
dignity,’ as he puts on eyeniiig dress when he is going to 
dine. The difference between tliesc two forms of hingiiuge 
consists, in great measure, in a difference of vocabulary, 
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The basis of familiar words must be the same in both, l)iit 
the vocabulary appropriate to the more formal occasion 
will include many terms which would be stilted or 
in ordinary talk- There is also considerable dilTercmee 
between familiar and dignified language in tlw nnimua* 
of utterance. Contrast the rapid utterance of our every- 
day dialect, full of contractions and clipped forms, with 
the more distinct enunciation of tlie pulpit or tlie j)! at form. 
Thus, in conversation, we habitually employ sucli contrac- 
tions as J7Z, donH^ wovit^ ifs^ we'd^ hed^ and the like, which 
we should never use in public speaking, unless of set pur- 
pose, to give a markedly colloquial tinge to what \ve havt^ 
to say. 
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LEARNED WORDS BECOME POPULAR 

The true distinction between a ‘learned’ and a ‘popular’ 
word depends, as we have seen, not upon etymology but 
upon usage. It makes no difference how or where a word 
originated: it is popular if it is in common use among plain 
speakers and is not felt by them as a ‘big word.’ Thus 
contradict^ arbitrate^ and photograph were all three learned 
words in their origin, yet are now distinctly popular. Con- 
tradict (L. contradictm^ from contra-^ ‘against,’ and dicere^ 
‘to say’) has forced out of common use two native words 
ivithsay and gaimay^ both of them originally popular, so 
that tmthsay lias become obsolete and gainsay is learned. 
The reason for this extraordinary shift is apparently the 
use of the learned word in giving instructions to young 
children: ‘You mustn’t contradict people’ is a very early 
lesson in manners. Witli arbitrate tlie case is different. 
Tliis word has gained such currency in the labor discus- 
sions of tlie last few years that it is as familiar to every 
workman as ivages or strike. Hence it is a popuhir word, 
though, lilce contradict,, it had a learned origin (L. arbitra- 
tus,, participle of arbitror^ from arbiter,, ‘judge’). Observe 
that arbiter is still learned, though arbitrate and arbitration 
are popular. ^ Tlie third oxnmiilo,, photograph,, differs from 
the otlicr two in its origin. At tlie outset, it wa.s, if 
possible, even more learned tlian contradict and arlritrate^ 

iTlie practice of international arbitration has also helped to make the 
words familiar. 
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being a term deliberately manufactured from the Greek 
to describe a highly technical process. It is put together 
from photo- (supposed stem of (jfxw?, the Greek for 

‘light,’ seen in phos-phorus^ ‘light-bearer’) and -graph., a 
clipped form of the Greek verb ^pd^etv (prdphem)., Ho 
write.’ If the process had remained a matter of scientific 
curiosity, the word photograph would have remained as 
learned as, for example, cryptograph., — but it became the 
commonest way of ‘taking one’s picture,’ and hence the 
word is known to every child. ^ 

These three examples show how varied are the causes 
which bring learned terms into the popular category. 
Scientific or technical words afford the clearest illustra- 
tion of the process, since they are obviously learned in 
origin and often become, as knowledge spreads, the com- 
mon property of all but the most ignorant speakers. If 
the progress of science makes the terms in question obso- 
lete as a part of the technical vocabulary, their learned 
origin may be utterly forgotten, and they may become 
popular in the strictest sense. This is strikingly exempli- 
fied in a luiraher of words whose history is so interesting 
that it must be given in some detail. 

Ancient physiology divided the human body into solids, 
liquids, and what may be called aeriform substances. Of 
liquids there were thought to be four : Uood., phUgm^ hile., 
and Hack lile or melancholy- Three of these we recog- 
nize as matters of fact; but the fourth, the ‘black bile,’ 
was purely imaginary. These four liquids were known 
as humors (Jmmor'hemg the Latin word for ‘liquid’), and 
good health was thought to depend on the inaintenance of 

1 Compare telegraph (Gr. r^Xe, ‘far’), a similarly learned formation 
tliat has become almost equally popular. Phonograph (Gr. ‘ sound ’) 
is pretty well known. Telepdiom (rrfK^ and (piavl)) is entirely popular. 
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a just proportion among them. This balance or commix- 
ture of the humors was known as a man’s teynperament^ 
that is, his ‘ mixture ’ (L. temper ‘ to mix ’), or as his com- 
flexion (from a Latin word meaning ‘ combination,’ 
derived from ‘together,’ and plecto^ ‘to weave’). 

Thus if a man had more blood than any other humor in 
his system, he was said to be of a sanguine temperament or 
complexion (L. smiguis^ ‘ blood ’) ; if more bile, of a bilious 
temperament or complexion ; if more phlegm, of a phleg- 
matie temperament ; if more melancholy (or black bile), of 
a melancholy temperament. If the temperament, or bal- 
ance of the humors, was greatly disturbed, the result was 
distemper^ that is, a ‘variance from the proper mixture.’ 
Saturnine^ jovial (from Jove')^ and mercurial^ as names for 
different temperaments or moods, preserve a faint echo of 
the old belief that the planets govern our physical and 
moral constitutions. We may compare lunatic^ ‘ influenced 
by the moon (l'ima')j hence ‘insane.’ 

All this science is dead and buried, as science^ but it 
still survives in popular language, in which we constantly 
use the old terms to describe different kinds of men or 
different states of the mind or body. Thus a man may 
still be ‘good-humored’ or ‘in bad humor,’ and we still 
speak of his mental or bodily disposition as his ‘tempera- 
inent.’ When we call a person ‘sanguine,’ we revert, 
without knowing it, to the old medical theory that a pre- 
ponderance of blood in the temperament made one hopeful. 
Similarly, we call a man ‘melancholy’ or ‘phlegmatic,’ 
though we do not remember that the ideas which we 
attach to these words go back to obsolete physiology.^ 

1 Melancholy^ the imaginary fourth humor, has kept its name alive in 
medical science in melancholia^ a kind of madness once thought to come 
from an excess of ‘ black bile ’ in the system. 
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Complexion has a particularly curious history. Origi- 
nally, as we have seen, it was a niodical term synonymous 
with temperament Since, however, the preponderance of 
one or another humor was supposed to manifest itself in 
the color and texture of one’s face, eomplexion soon 
received the meaning^ which we now attach to it. Thus 
a learned and strictly technical term, of Latin origin, lias 
been rejected from tlio vocabulary of science and 1)ecomo 
purely ‘popular.’ We have also preserved dutemper^ 
specializing it to diseases of animals, — as in ‘ the cattle 
distemper.’ 

Temper^ however, which was a synonym of temperament, 
lias taken a different course. We use it vaguely for ‘ dis- 
position,’ but commonly associate it in some way with 
‘irascibility.’ ‘Keep your temper^ ‘he lost his tem 2 )er,^ 

‘ iVi-tempered,' show a trace of the old meaning ; but 
the colloquial ‘What a te7)iper*^ ho has,’ ‘lie is in such 
a temper V would never lie referred to pliysiological 
science by one wlio did not know tlio history of the 
word. 

But we are not yet done with the history of the word 
humor. A diseased condition of any one of the four 
humors might manifest itself as an eruption on the skin ; 
hence such an eruption is still called a Immornii common 
language. Again, an excess of one of the humors might 
make a man odd or fantastic in his speech and actions. 
Thus humorous took the meaning ‘eccentric,’''^ and a 

1 By a process of specialization (see p. 205). 

2 That is, ‘what a had temper,’ the modifying adjective i(l(‘a remaining, 
though no adjective is used. This kind of quasi-ellipHis is a common 
cause of specialization of meaning in words (sec pp. 252-3) . 

^Eccentric means literally ‘deviating from the centre’ or ‘having a 
different centre’ (G. iK, ‘from’ and Khrpov, whence L. centnwi, 
‘centre’). 
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^TiumorouB man’ was what we call, in modern slang, ‘a 
crank,'" The ‘comedy of humors,’ of which Ben Jonson 
is the best exponent, found material in caricaturing such 
eccentric persons. From this sense, humor had an easy 
development to that of ‘a keen perception of the odd or 
incongruous,’ and we thus arrive at the regular modern 
meaning of the word. It is certainly a long way from 
humor in the literal sense of ‘liquid’ or ‘moistui’e’ to 
humor in the sense in which that quality is so often asso- 
ciated with wit. 

Finally, the old physiology, as we have seen, ascribed to 
the human system certain volatile or aeriform substances, 
which were believed to jpass through the arteries and to 
be of primary importance in all the jprocesses of life. 
These were called spiriU'^ (L. spiritus, ‘breath’ or ‘air’), 
and they fell into three classes, the natural^ the vital^ and 
the animal spirits. It is in unconscious obedience to this 
superannuated science that we use such words and phrases 
as ‘in high (low, good, bad) Bpirits^^ high-spirited^ low- 
spirited,^ ‘ a spirited horse,’ ‘ a spiritless performance,’ and 
that we speak of one who is spontaneously merry as 
having ‘a great flow of animal spirits,'" 

The dead science of astrology has also bequeathed to us 
a number of interesting terms, — once severely technical, 
now for the most part commonplace enough. Disaster is 
‘bad star’ (L. dis-, ‘away from,’ ‘contrary,’ and astrum^ 
‘star’; cf. aster^ ‘the star-flower,’ asteroid,, ‘little star,’ and 
astro-logy itself). ‘This business has an evil aspect is a 
similar figure. The aspect of the heavens is the way in 
which the planets look at each other and at the earth 
(L. aspectus^ ‘looking at,’ ‘glance’). Influence is the 

iITot to be confounded with the religious and theological senses of 
spirit, which are many. 

P 
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‘in-flowing’ (Ij. fluo^ ‘flow’) of pluiieiary powtvr upon tlie 
fortunes of men. Other astrological tenns arc predomi- 
nant (said of a planet more powcu’Ful than the re.^st at a 
given moment), ‘ liis star is in the and hortmaope; 

but these are less familiar, and the last-ment-ioiu^l is slill 
technical. Compare also ‘horn uiuIim* a liuiky and 

the trivial oath ‘my HtarH!' which has h(Hai hunioiHmsly 
extended to ‘my stars and garters!’ as if the allusion 
were to the insignia of the ()rdtn‘ of llu 5 (lartiu*, whicli 
include an eight-pointed star encircling the, ligurc of 
St. George.^ 

In the same way, even the most aJ)stnisc philosophy 
has contributed familiar words to our common stoidv. 
About the middle of the fourth c(‘ntury Indore Clirist, 
when the world had been inundated with a Hood of mnv 
ideas for some three hundred years, — a [nudod of such in- 
tellectual activity as mankind liad luiver sium, it otanirrcd 

to Aristotle, in his matclilcss ])(‘,ripakdi(i Iccd-urcs, to want 
short words for tlie general |)hilosophic idc^as of (hti 
‘nature’ and ‘magnitude’ of any individual thing. Ih*, 
found in the Greek language the words ttdZos' and ttoVov 
(^poios md pdsos')^ ‘of what sort?’ and ‘how gn^a.t?’’ really 
to his hand, but no one liad ever Indbri*. uciHhMl abstracd. 
terms for these ideas. ^ So, hy means of dcriva.tiv(^ tmdingH 
existing in our family of languages, he boldly foriiHal 
iT0c6Tr)<s (poidtes)^ and ttoctot?;*? which must havi^ 

appeared to the Greek purist of his time as strange and 
uncouth as of -what-sort-ness mul how-mueh-nem w<mhl st*em 

1 Sucli elaboration is common in oaths, its object being to disguisci tlmir 
profanity (see p. 304). Justice Shallow’s 4,)y cock sual pitO is a good 
example. ‘By cock’ is (like hy (jad, by gosh, etc.) a mere corrupt iuu to 
make the oath innocuous, and pia (magpie) is adtitMl to ettrry out the 
. suggestion that cock refers to a bird. The suggestion that pk iii this oaili 
is the ‘mass-book’ is unfounded. 2 FiXeept Ulato, IH2 A, 
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to us to-day.^ But they served his turn, and took their 
place in the teclinical dialect of the Greek philosophers. 
Two hundred years later, when Cicero interpreted these 
ideas to his countrymen, he imitated the boldness of 
Aristotle, and ventured qiialitas (from qualis^ ‘of what 
sort?’), a Latin word of equivalent meaning to 7ro60T??9 
(^poi6te8) and similar formation. Still later, quantitas 
(from qnantiis^ Ciow much?’) was manufactured as a 
translation of Troororrj^ {posAtcTs^. 

So, in tlie course of linguistic history, these two Greek 
terms for ‘ how-much-ness ’ and ‘ of-what-sort-ness,’ in- 
vented to supply a refined plnlosophic need, have in the 
forms quantity and quality huGoim) tlie common possession 
of every s]u)i)man, {xnd are two of the most familiar words 
in the English language. 

Quiddity (L. quidditas)^ coined by the medieval school- 
men when qualitm Iiad lost some of its scientific exactness, 
has had less currency. It is formed from the interrogative 
Latin quid^ ‘what?’ and means ‘ what-ness,’ ‘characteristic 
cpiality.’ Since the schoolmen were proverbial hair-split- 
ters, quiddity has taken on the sense of a ‘quibble.’*^ We 
may barely mention the colloquial ‘ He knows %v]hafB 
lohatP which seems to be derived from tlie arguments of 
these same philosophers, wlio, having asked themselves 
‘ Wliat is tins and that?’ until they Iiad exhausted the list 
o£ available subtleties, achieved tlie famous question ‘quid 

^ Sorno years ago a New England pliilosoplicr was much ridiculed for 
using ‘the thing-ness of the hero’ for ‘the actuality of the present.’ 
There was nothing absurd in liis coinage : it was simply minted ‘ an age 
too late.’ 

‘'^Compare qiiillat (from L. quid-UhcL ‘what you please’), and qtiip 
from qnipproquo (for quid pro quo)^ ‘ repartee.’ Quibble is thought to he 
a contamination of quip and quillet (or quiddity)* The words all echo 
the jargon of the scliools. 
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est quid?' ^What is this what iliai wu uso so pflihly?' 
Butler’s Iludibius puts tlui nuitter in a nutslutl: — 

He know whai’n wliai.! and that’s as 

As nieiaphysiit wit tain ily. 

About a century before Aristotle’s tiuit‘, Mnipedoi^bas 
had conceived the uuiv(u\s(‘- as (‘ompostHl of four sub- 
stances, — lire (conceived as material ), air, eartli, and 
■water, to wbiidi, inasmuch as tlim^^^s wau'c rt‘oarded as 
made up of these as component parts, just as Udtt‘rs \iva 
variously combined into words, was t»'iv(;n the naint‘ aroix^'ia 
(^stoieheia)^ ‘letters of tlus ali)luiteetd d'his was after- 
ward translated into Latin by tlu^ word vLanvnta, whicli 
also meant ‘letters,’ and a singuhir form vleaieHtuia was 
made to fit it. The sul)sequent hislnry of this word has 
been most curious. In English, einnvat has tadainetl all 
of its meanings. In the original scnsi^ of ‘'lotttu's t>f tlu^ 
alphabet’ we inse elements fur ‘“tlu^ rudinumts of learning’ 
(the a-b-c of knowledge), and bav(‘. the adj(a*ti ve. c/fo/nvduvv/. 
Blit the word is also applied to the four (dements, iina 
air, water, and earth, or to any of tluuu (particularly the 
first throe): as, ‘the fury of the elenumls,’ for a storm, 
‘the fiery elements,’ ‘out of its element’’ (as of a ihh tnit 
of water), ‘ the fiery element,’ ‘ the watery (‘Icmenid In 
older Englisli ‘the clement’ often meant ‘lias hcavcii,’ 
‘the sky,’ — as in ‘the cinders of the tdimumi’* for the 
‘stars,’ — and this use still survives among the negroids in 
the Southern states. Finally, though the dotdrine in- 
volved has long ceased to bo consistent wdih modern 
thought, the word also retains the sense of MdemmilH 
generally,’ ‘constituent materials,’ and the likt*, and lias 

1 Shakspexe, Henry IV, Part T, act iv, nmui a, 1. fiH. 
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given such words as ele^nental^ in the same generalized 
sense. 

Now Aristotle, feeling the want of some more subtle 
material for the heavens, suspected the existence of a 
fifth substance (^aether)^ to which his successors gave the 
name TrefjLTrrr} omia {p&mpte oiisia^, ‘ fifth being ’ or ^ form 
of existence,’ utilizing the abstract noun ovata (ousia')^ 
^ being,’ formed from &v (^on)^ the present particle of elvai 
(^einai)^ ‘ to be.’ The Romans, not having the participle of 
esse^ nor tills abstract from it, got along without the word. 
Cicero calls tlie aetlier quintimi (jemL% ^ fifth kind,’ and 
quinta natnm^ ‘fifth i|atiire’; and Horace loosely uses 
qumta pars^ Mifth part,’ in alluding to the doctrine. 
Ikit the later Latin devised a rude abstract form esse7itia 
(as if from esse) to represent the idea, and this in English 
became essefwe^ ti word which, as well as qumtessence (jpiinta 
essentia^ ‘fifth essence’) as a kind of superlative, has had 
the widest currency in the language for tlie most subtle 
component part of anything, or that whicli makes it what 
it is, — as it were, the ‘ soul ’ of a thing. 

Thus language picks out with almost a chemical cer- 
tainty what is suitable for it, and any language at any 
moment is a naturally selected residuum of all which the 
liuman mind has thought or conceived ever since that line 
of civilization began. 

In the fifth century me., there came to Athens from 
Cilicia, the native country, it will he romembored, of Paul 
the Apostle, a remarkalde man, Zeno, and established a 
school of pliilosophers, who, from their habit of teacliing in 
one of tlie great colonnades of Athens, were called Stoics^ 
or ‘ pbilosopbers of the Ihircb.’ ^ This sect influenced the 
thought of the world for more than five hundred years, 

^ Gi\ (rrioLKhs, from errod, ‘roofed colonnadci, ’ 
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and counted among its devotees many of the grandest souls 
of pagan times. They developed a marvellous scheme of 
the universe, in which everything visible and invisible was 
organically connected into a stupendous unit of which ^ the 
Body Nature is and God the Soul,’ or rather into a living 
sentient organism, the soul of which was the only God.^ 

The speculations of the Stoics profoundly affected all 
subsequent thought, so that it is almost impossible to state 
their doctrines without using words that bear the Stoic 
imprint. It is, however, in the realm of ethics that we 
find language most vividly impressed by their conceptions. 
The aim of all the philosophers of that ago was a selfisli 
one, — the superiority of the soul of the sapiem^ or ‘ sage, 
to all the chances or changes of the universe, liis complete 
serenity, ‘equanimity’ or ‘composure ’ (seaic- 
ritas^ p. 278) amid the whirl of things about him. This 
the sect sought to find in the perfect mental and moral 
conformity of the sapiens to the scheme of the universe 
and its governing soul, Providence, or what we should 
call ‘ the divine -will.’ Sequi naturam was their motto. 
Though the controlling motive of such conformity was 
selfishness, yet, since the sapiens too was but a part of 
the whole organism, his scheme of conduct necessarily in- 
cluded acting for the good of the universe as well, thougli 
he acted primarily for himself. 

The serenity above mentioned was incompatilde with 
the existence in the sage of any ruffling emotions, such as 
love, hate, desire, or fear, which, from their disturbing 
nature, the Stoics called irddr] (^pdthe^ plural of 7ra<9o?, 


In accordance "with this idea, even human speech, Ibeing divinely con- 
stituted, had "within it the true nature of all things ; for *was not laiigiiago 
a part of the same stupendous organism ? Hence tlie search for the 
‘ etymon ’ in the endeavor to ascertain the truths of nature (pp. 220 ff. ) . 
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pdthos)^ ^diseases,’ a word that was derived from a root 
meaning originally ^ sulTer,' though it Lad long been special- 
ized to ‘■suffering from disease.’^ Hence this philosophic 
serenity was called dirddeta (^apdtheia) or ‘ freedom from 
disease.’ But since the IStoics ideutilied emotions with 
diseases, iAxis apdtheia was ‘ freedom from emotiom' (jraOr)')^ 
whence apathy^ its English representative, means ‘absence 
of feeling,’ as in ‘the apathy of despair.’ Thus we have 
abandoned the idea of ‘ disease,’ but we still keep the term 
denoting ‘ freedom from it ’ to express ‘ want of feeling,’ 
tlie idea that the word acquired througli tlie conceptions 
of the Stoics. Comi)aro also stoiaal and stoiaim in a similar 
sense. 

Now when the Stoic ethics were expounded in Latin, 
CxwpHtf hos was literally translated," not by any Latin term 
thus used in tlie same meaning, l)ut by passio, a word that 
meant simply ‘suffering,’ f rom ‘ to suffer,’ which is 

rightly or wrongly supposed to be from tlie same root. 

In Englisli wc have retained the natural meaning of 
passio, that is, ‘suffering,’ in a few phrases (such as ‘the 
jjassion of our Lord’), just as wo Inwo. patient^ ‘suffering,’ 
‘sufferer,’ ‘a patient,’ and passive^ all from patior in its 
common acceptation. Ihit since the Latin pasm was used 
to translate 7ra0o9 (pdlhos) in the Stoic sense, it came 
more and more to be applied to those ‘ emotions ’ which 
the Stoics called by that name. Borrowed by us in this 
meaning also, and variously specialized as referring to 
pariictxlar emotions, it came to be used in English as we 
almost always use it to-day, for ‘a passion,’ or ‘tlie pas- 
sions.’ Tliis likewise accounts for our adjective impassive^ 

1 Tims, when Cicero wislu'd to represent it in Latin, ho used morlrt (the 
word winch we Imve in morbid). 

Probably under the influence of the idea of the Stoic etymon. 
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in which we have the curious phenomenon of a*word tluit 
is practically synonymous with its contradictory, passive. 
Both adjectives come from patior, but passive is derived 
from the verb in its proper sense of ‘suffer,’ while impas- 
sive, its contrary, involves the special Stoic idea of apdtheia, 
and means ‘ showing no emotion,’ which is, in effect, the 
same as passive, ‘suffering, but doing nothing.’ So mx- 
passihility (of countenance, for instance) would have no 
meaning hut for the Stoic ideas that were attached to 
various derivatives of patior entirely apart from their 
original meaning. 


With the English pathos, which is simirly the Greek 
Trddo? borrowed without change of form, the Stoics have 
nothing to do; but it is worth while to mention it to 
complete our account of this extraordinary word. 'J’he 
Greek word easily became siDecialized, and, changing its 
relations, came to mean, among other things, ‘sufToring’ 
from the point of view not of the sufferer, but of one who 
looks on (at a tragedy, for instance). In this sense it 
was adopted as an English word, and, with its adjective 
pathetic,^ is much used in literary criticism to describe a 
quality of style with reference to the fecling.s of the stwe- 
tator or reporter. By its side, and serving in a mamuw 
as Its opposite, stands the jocose word bathos. Thi.s i.s 
mmply the Greek ^ado?, ‘depth,’ which was borrowed by 
ope m the eighteenth century to signify what he ealhiil 
the art of sinking in poetry,’ that is, a descent from the 
su ime to the ridiculous. Bathos has maintained it.s iihicc 
if ^ combined similarity and antagoni.sm to 

pathos. It IS probable that without this resemblance and 


GrLkldlLuyrS <3erived form t,ut from the 
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antithesis it could not have lasted long enough to become 
a part of the language. 

Of all the technical teinns of the Stoic philosophy, only 
passion has become completely popular; but the history of 
this word is not intelligible apart from the others, and the 
whole group illustrates, in the most striking way, both the 
continuity of civilization and the scope and significance of 
etymological study. 
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TECHNICAL OR. CLASS DIALECTS 

In Chapters III and IV we have distiiiguisliod between 
popular and learned words, and have seen how learned 
words may pass into the popular category, drawing some 
of our most striking examples from the language of 
science and philosophy. This matter of teclniieal lan- 
guage, however, requires some further discussion. 

Every profession or trade, every art, a,nd every scnonce 
has its technical vocabulary, the function of which is 
partly to designate things or processes wliich liave no 
names in ordinary English, and partly to secure greater 
exactness in nomenclature. Such special dialects, or jar- 
gons, are necessary in technical discussion of any kind. 
Being universally understood by the devotee.s of the par- 
ticular science or art, they have tlie precision of a matiie- 
matical formula. Besides, they save time, lor it is inueli 
more economical to name a process than to describe it. 
Thousands of these technical terms are very [troperly 
included in every large dictionary, yet, as a whoh‘, they 
are rather on the outskirts of the English language than 
actually within its borders. 

Different occupations, however, differ widely in Hit! 
character of their special vocabularies. In tradcis and 
handicrafts, and other vocations, like farming and lislumy, 
that have occupied great numbers of men from remoix! 
times,, the technical vocabulary is very old. It con.sists 
largely of native Avords, or of borrowed words tlmt have 

42 
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worked themselves into the very fibre of our langnago» 
Hence, though higlily toclinieal in many particulars, tlicso 
vocabularies are more familiar in sound, and more gener- 
ally understood, than most other technicalities. The 
special dialects of hiw, medicine, divinity, and plulosophy 
have also, in their older strata, become pretty familiar to 
cultivated persons, and have contributed much to the 
popular vocabulary. Yet every vocation still possesses a 
large body of technical terms that remain essentially 
foreign, even to educated speech. And the proportion 
has been much increased in the last fifty years, particu- 
laiiy in the various departments of natural and politi(ial 
science and in the mechanic arts. Here new terms are 
coined with the greatest freedom, and abandoned with 
indifference when they have served their turn. Most of 
the new coinages are confined to special discussions, and 
seldom get into general literature or conversation. Yet 
no profession is nowadays, as all professions once were, 
a close guild. The lawyer, the physician, the man of 
science, the divine, associates freely witli Ids fellow- 
creatures, and does not meet them in a merely professional 
way. Furthermore, what is called ‘ popular science ’ 
makes everybody acquainted with modern views juid 
recent discoveries. Any important experiment, though 
made in a remote or provincial laboratory, is at once 
reported in the newspapers, and everybody is soon talking 
about it, — as iu the case of tlie Rontgen rays a,nd wireless 
telegraphy. Thus our common speech is always taking 
up new technical terms and making them commonplace. 
The process began with the conversion of tlio Anglo- 
Saxons, soon after their settlement in Britain, Ecclesias- 
tical words from the Latin (mostly of Greek origin) were 
the first to come in. Among these were: — 
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abbot: A.S. ahhod, from L. ahhns^ abba(l% which comes, through iho 
Greek, from the Syriac abiHi, ‘ fatlior.’ 
alb: A.S. alhe^ from L. albm^ ‘whih^.’ 

bishop: A.S. hiscop, from L. episcopm ((h*. cVutkotto?, (plskopos^ 
literally ‘overseer’). Episcopal is a later borrowing from the Latin. 
cowl: A.S. cugle^ from L. cucnlluSf ‘hood.’ 

monk: A.S. mimuc^ from L. nionachusy ‘one who livcis alone’ (from 
Gr. povos, monos, ‘ alone,’ seen* in monologue^ monotone, monarchy, (d.e.). 

minster: A.S. ‘my rister, from Ij, monasterinm (also from Gr. ^oVo?). 
Monastery is a later borrowing, like cjnsropaL 

noon: A.S. 72(7??., from L. nona (/?(??y/), ‘ ninlL hour’ (three o’tdock 
in the afternoon; the sliift in numning coiiuuMed with a (diang(‘ in 
the time of the service called nones), 

nun: A.S. 7iormq, from L. nonna (from a Greek won! of uncuntaiu 
origin). 

pope: A.S. papa, from L. papa, ‘ faihm*,’ originally a childisli word. 
It is the same as am papa, which we have indeptmdenlly adopted 
from the French which is the sann^ Latin wor<L 

A.S. preost, from L. presbyter (Gr. 7rp£(r/:?eTepow }arshu(eras,UMev"), 
The Latin presbyter was afUu'ward borrowed w'il.hout (!hang(s itml 
gives its name to tlie Pre.sl:)yterian Churcdi, in w‘hi(di the ministers are 
not called ‘priests.’ 

school: A.S. scdl, from L. schoUi, whi(di is from the. Gr. (rvoXw 
(.s’£?/?n/(f), ‘leisure.’ ^ ^ 

vej'se: A.S. vers, firs, from L. versus, ‘a, turning,’ ‘a, line of vom\ 
clerk: A.S. clerc. Clerk, clergy, and cUnaenl w<‘ll illuslraie the. 
variety of our vocabulary. Th(\y all (^onu^ uliimafely frc?m Greek 
KXgjiLKos (/r/mlvAsO, ‘cd(;n* U>\ho Ioi; from 

KXypo<s, t'/cms*, ‘ lot,’ later ‘orders ’ in the. ecclesiastical senM«‘*), (lerk, 
however, was borrowed from L. e/erirus by the Aiiglo-Saxams, us 
cleric, clerc, and has maintjuned ilself in th<‘ latter form. Tlu^same 
Latin word gave clerc in Old Fnmeh, and ( hemuM'ome O. Fr. r/erf/ie 

^ 1 The shift of meaning, whiidi seiuns so peculiar to our sclmollmvs, is 
simple onougli. War and politics were the bu.silu^HH of the Grcrk and 
Roman gentleman. He gave to literature (with good effort !) what leis- 
urehe had from thesis, morti smuons pnrsuim. Similarly we liavr» tm/as 
m Latin, and /fall magister (‘ a must.cr of s{mrt ’) nusant ‘.schooimaster ^ 
JPedyogue, however, was originally tlu‘. slave who led (Or. d 7 «) the brw 
(rats, iraibk) to school. 

2 Sec Deuteronomy xviii. 2. 
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firitl rinr r/r?r//i/ (wint,!h also .show.s the itillueiiee. of another 0. Fr. 
wtirh, eirnjiii tmm L,L. vitfrieatus], CliTiml coaien directly from 
L,L. a dmivative of vltrkm, (Xaupj and derk doubtless 

bceaiiK* po|ni!ar aiimist immtuliatcly^ and the latter (through its sense 
of ♦schuliir ’') lias rect*ivi*d a whie (^xhnmion of meaning. But derical 
IH coiiiparatively a learned word. 

Frcnii t!io hoo'iiniin^t( of our laiiguiagc to the present day, 
l^itin IniH Imhuu in large part, the langiuige of scholars and 
of the learned professions; lunuu‘, a nuiltitude of technical 
terniH artt (»f Ibatin origin. Medicine has also brought in 
a great inany (ireek terms, since the ancient physicians 
were largely (Jrmdvs, In the Middhi Ages there were a 
siieeessitm td’ distiuguislied Arabian physicians who had 
!jet*unM‘ saturated with (iiaudv ouliun*, and from them we 
have a number t)f words, sonu^ Arabic, some Greek in 
an Arabic form (sei..^ p. lOH). 

Hu^ law, from ila^ tinu^ of the Norman Conquest, had 
iwoieehiiieu! Ianguagt‘s, faitiuaud Norman Frouclu The 
lu,ttiu\graditaily devid<>piul into what is still known, as Law 
Fremdi,«’“a eitrious jargtm (miita.ining a large admixture 
of Fnglisli \Vf»rdH. Heuee, the law-t(unis which have 
made their way intt» our onFuiary v<M‘.a.bula.ry, show now a 
Frtaieli amt now a laitin (hudvaiion, and in many instances 
"lire oiii-aiitlamt latiiti, with no ehungi‘ in form. Tims we 
have, for t.,*XHiiiple: * 

From Froiich: from mnrt^ olead/ aud (jatje, ‘pledge’ 

Slime word mm in oar wa(ff‘r lual 
fkiimperi'i^, from duimpiirl (L. mmpt pnm)* 
wmrimtiiH, from aud wumP hand/ 

from (I. Fr. ermn^ier (bJj» from L. am- luul am, 

*%viiyb ; eofieei/ In from tim modern Fr. of the same deriva- 

tiiito Teeiiiiic!iil i|i*rlvaiivi*H of imnmf are amm*ipina and ammtpmeea 
mittii, from CK Fi\ * mi oit/ ^eurtalF (from Id. taim^ U% 

mil,* *aeiitiiiig* ; ef. Cil/y, taihr)* 
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tort, from 0. Fr. tort, L. tortum, ‘twisted’ (cf. con-tort, distort, tor^ 
lure, torsion). 

From Latin: justiciar, justiciary, ^m\ justicer, from 

cihalienate, from L- allenas, ‘another’s.’ 

divorce, from L.L. dioorcium (for divortium), from di-, ‘separate;/ 
and vortere, ‘turn.’ 

injunction, from L. injungere, ‘join into,’ ‘enjoin. 

Latin without change: subpoena (literally ‘under penalty/ — from 
the beginning of the writ). 

affidavit, L.L. ‘he lias pledged his faith/ from ad~, and Jidvs, ‘ faith/ 
‘ pledge.’ 

alibi, Latin adverb, ‘elsewlioro.’ 

alias, Latin adverb, ‘otherwise.’ 

habeas corpus, etc., etc. See p. 102. 

The language of philosophy is mostly of La, tin origin. 
It includes also many Greek words, but most of thesis have 
passed through the Latin befon^ reaching tludr Knglisli 
form. Thus logic is from L. logufti, but this in turn is a 
mere transliteration of the (h*. Xojifc/) {logike), from 
\6yo<; (l6go§), Sliscoiirse,’ ‘reason.’ 

So metaphysics is the Low La, tin metaphgsim, which has 
a curious history. In the nuinuscripts of Aristoth‘, the 
physica, that is, the works relating to ‘ naiun^ ’((ir. 
phllsis), were followed by tliose which dealt with a-hstracji 
philosophy ; hence, the latter were callml, by Ids disc,iph,‘s, 
the works ‘after ((h*. metd) the physics’ {ra fierd ra 
^vaitca). But the plirase was ca-pahlc'. of nn*auing also 
‘things beyond, or above, tbe natural; Jind it was so under- 
stood by the scholastic pliilosophers, whost^ interpretation 
has prevailed. Hence, also, tlu^ s(nis(^ of ‘snp(*,rnalurul' 
which the word metaphgsmd frtu|nently bore in hdiza,- 
bethan Lnglisli, as when J^ady Ma,(‘,b(dh H|H‘aks of ^ meta- 
physical aid.’ 

In countless instances, tlie (ireidv philosopldcul lenn 
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was not adopted into Latin, but actually tmnslated, as 
TrdOos: (pdthos) was by passio (see pp. 39-40). In suck 
cases tlie Eiigiish has the Latin word, but with tlie mean- 
ing of tile original Greek, often considerably modified in 
the course of centuries (as injpwm). 

JPredicament is aiiotlier example. Aristotle divided 
conceptions into certain general classes which lie called 
categories^ that is, literally, Lissertions,’^ because theywerc 
meant to include everything that could be asserted of an 
object (as quality, cpiantity, etc.). The Greek word was 
translated literally by the ( froirij^ra^i- 

dieo^ Ho predicate’), wliich gave m preduament Both 
predicament and category came gradually to liave a vaguer 
sense, — ‘class,’ ‘condition,’ — which category has kept, 
remaining always a learned word.- JPredicament^ however, 
has become perfectly popular in the phrase ‘in a bad pre- 
dicament,’ for ‘in a bad situation,’ whence predicament^ 
without tlie adjective, in the sense of a ‘fix,’ — as ‘What 
a predicaonent ! ’ 

Tlie same is true of Latin tlieological language. But 
here a special influence was at work. Religious instruc- 
tion has been the most pervasive form of education. 
Preaching, ilie confessional, and private exhortation have 
therefore made the greater number of theological terms 
pretty familiar to everybody, and many of them have 
become popular in the fullest sense. 

Such are tlie Latin words salvation^ damnation^ trinity^ 
convert^ vicar^ curate^ penitent^ repent^ reprobate^ confess^ 
absolve^ absolution^ doctrine (sound, false), altar^ infidel, 
perverse, confesdon^ purgatory; and (Latin from Greek) 
sceptic^ heretic; and (French from Latin) aswil, pmanee^ 

‘ day oi j%d(}men%' aule^firiar^ pilgrim, clergy, parson, repent, 

^Gr. from KaTr}yop4(a, ‘assert) from ciyopi, ‘assembly^ 
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grace, mercy, fity, etc. Others have remained more or less 
learned, but ai-e not exclusively applied to theological 
ideas: as, ‘works of supererogation,' excommunicate, sanc- 
tify ^ Justify, carnal, venial, obdurate, mediator, pastoral; 
and (Latin from Greek) dogma, heterodox, ascetic, evangel- 
ist, cathedral, orthodox, parochial, dogmatic. 

Further, since it was necessary to explain the doctrines 
of the church in simple language, a very large number of 
technical terms have been translated into English, and 
thus new meanings have been added to many popular 
words. Examples are : hell, shrift, ghostly, flock, shepherd, 
sheep, the world, the flesh, righteous, unclean, love, dooms- 
day, gospel, brother, deadly sin, evil, godly, godhead, son, 
kingdom, meekness, forgive, froward, hard heart. The 
reading of the Bible in the vernacular has had the same 
effect, since the language of divinity is largely drawn 
from the Scriptures. No other technical dialect lias con- 
tributed so many words or meanings to the ordinary 
vocabulary. 

Observe that all the words cited above, or most of them, 
may be applied familiarly, in a figurative or jocose way, to 
matters in no way connected with law or divinity. Thus 
a man may mortgage his reputation; he may bo a heretic 
in his medical theories, or orthodox in his political views. 
He may be socially excommunicated for his sins against 
propriety, or acquitted of a charge of prosiness by the ver- 
dict of a drawing-room. 

Nautical terms often show great picturesqueness and 
humor. Some of them originated in slang, but have be- 
come quite technical. Lazaret is properly ‘ a hospital for 
lepers,’ and comes from the parable of Lazarus in the six- 
teenth chapter of St. Luke. Its extension to hospitals in 
general, and its specialization to ‘a hospital ship,’ or ‘a 
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pliice qimraiitiiiiN’ art* luii am'.ssju'iiy sl;ui‘ry iu ihi’ir 
cirigiiu The seUKe of ^shijKH .slorenHHii,' ho\Vi*\'i‘i\ eer- 
ta/iiilj llu* lino. I'lu* applirut ion of oh*kpii tti tlio 

|)Iut*e to whh'h llu* woniHled an* ra,rrii!«l tlurinif ii .sea fio'lii, 
is elearly u hit tjf jtn'osi^ and partly i*U|,tlit*miHtio slaai^^ 
iSiek Ini/i is an easy nautioal tiouno 

for the VstoiH‘s with whitdi the dot'ks are 
H(n*iiI>hiHld must als<» hu\i* hart its oriijftn in jest. Sailors 
go down on their knees to Hvrnlu If //o/// is for /ei/e// 
(porous sandstone heitig tlm projuu* material), them is 
none the h'ss a. joke (as in tht* ease of tin* AnsIraJiam /o'l/y 

/)ref/oo/#\ nr f/ero/z/mz/T for ii kind e»r tiloek with 
tl'iree lufles in iU is griudy pietnresijmo 'hhe montsuilar 
Diek in 'IL M. S. Pinafore' is either it pun or si 

misa.p]'irelumsioin 

Sea,derius iiHauumon figurative use are /nvn//m//, /r'e/m//, 
UHifrr z/v///, eenzf/, z^/err r/r'ur tij\ fitunr flu* ufee/r^» an f/er7i\ /ee 
n/mre, f^tke th* /e nhliK /a un»hip^ 

eioyo, uhlp^ fn woHhrr (f /ir/r/»o;% /a 

ruH m/ro?oi7, /o sa/fer «/n/n/*ree/*% 

piraiioil^ in BeHiih\ iitkrn atntnk, (thnttrii, and many others. 

Modtuai seienta* has found ii m*eeHsa.ry to imintifiiiinre 
great nniiihers iA words, and for this purpose has had 
reemirsru not only to Latiiu tuii to the riidi storehouse of 
the (Ireek, wliieh atfords peenliar faeilities for making eorit- 
poumls* These ih'W wtuals, !itnvevtu\ Inive hi^eii trisilt*il 
as if they were Latin, Himai most of lire Itos'k wonts 
alnauly in our language had eoiiie liiroiigli thiit^ laiigtiagm 
dims tlie name ed the ^dnekunole' is a <'*'oiiipoiiitd of tlm 
(,}nH*k irkitrm ( /7a/4^), Mu’oaild ujid wtm (/eo'is), MViolA; 
hut the form used in Liiglish is not pititAptHOi (w’hieli 
* A ii«*llar ill wiiieh a hn|i* han |iaii?*liini (Hi't* p, in r 
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would be Greek), but platypus^ wliicli is the form that 
platfipous takes when it is transferred into Latin. Soinc- 
tiines the Latin form is used without change as an English 
word. Often, however, the new term takes an English 
form which makes it look as if it came from the French. 
For the Latin words which we had already borrowed 
through that language had set the fashion. Thus tele- 
graph, which means ‘the far-writer,’ was formed from 
Greek (tele'), ‘ far ’ and ypdcj)a) (grdpho), ‘ write.’ The 
Greek form would be telegrdplwB; the Latin, telegraphus. 
But the French drops the final us of Latin words (L. 
morbidus, Fr. morbide), and the English form is therefore 
telegraph (as if from Fr. telegraphe). 

The coinage of naturalists and other scientific men varies 
greatly in its linguistic purity. Some of the words whicli 
they have manufactured from the Greek are as good as if 
they had been made in Athens, or Alexandria. Others 
would ‘make Quintilian stare and gasp.’ This is not 
strange, for the tendency of modern science has been to 
discourage classical study, but at the same time to ransack 
the classical vocabulaiy. In the case of foreign-sounding 
terms, however, our language swallows camels with avidity, 
and digests them without a qualm. The most clumsily 
manufactured term will become popular if the thing 
becomes familiar and if there is no other name for it. A 
striking instance is ephtManura, used in Australia as the 
vernacular name of a genus of small birds with ‘dimin- 
ished tails.’ It is, of course, a bit of naturalists’ Latin, 
and looks and sounds well enough. But it appears actually 
to have been made up by giving a Latin termination to a 
Greek phrase, €cI)0l€'u ovpd (ephtJiien ourd), whicli means 
‘ its tail wasted away ’ (e^Oiev, iphthien, being the past 
tense of a verb related to our word phthisis, which is also 
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borrowed from the Greek). No Greek or Roman could 
possibly have made such a noun, but our language accepts 
it with the same complacency witli which it has accepted 
nincompoop^ a corruption of non compos or hoax 

from liocics pocus (itself a piece of dog-Iiaiin). Gas>, a 
word devised by the Dutch, chemist von Ilelmont in the 
seventeenth century, has had a veritably triumphant ca- 
reer. It was suggested to its inventor I)y tl)G Greek 
{chdos)^ but cannot be called anything but an out-and-out 
invention. 

The classifying liabit of the natural sciences reacts on 
many unscientific terms in a curious way. It is conven- 
ient for tlie naturalist to have tlio vormicular or ‘trivial ' 
names of plants and animals coincide in their scope, so far 
as possible, witli the orders and families and genera of his 
system. Meiicc we are bidden to limit the name fly to 
dipterous insects, hiKj to tlui htmilplcra^ worm to the order 
vermes^ and are rebuked if we speak of a wluile as a ‘ big 
jish.^ This is all very well for tlic purposes of scieneo, 
but we must not allow ourselves to bo browbtuxten. The 
whale was a ‘ fisli. ’ when the ‘ order cetacea ’ had never been 
heard of, and will remain a ^ Wiil-JischC in German long 
after some future zoologist luis reclassified the animal 
kingdom. The loose popular designations are quite as 
well established, and therefore as ‘correct,’ as the more 
limited terminology of science. Iajss ‘ accurate ’ they may 
bo, but language is not always bound to scientific accu- 
racy. It has its inalieual)lo rigid to vagiuj terms when 
there is no (piestion of systtmi at stake.. 

The technical vocabulary of art and music contains 
many Italian words. Some of them a, re unchanged in 
form (like stanza^ allegro^ piano, falsetto^ soprano^ andante^ 
concerto^ trio^ torso^ terra cotta, ‘•articles of virttij" piccolo, 
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borrowed from the Greek). No Greek or Roman could 
possibly have made such a noun, but our language accepts 
it with the same complacency with which it has accepted 
nincompoop^ a corruption of non compos mentis^ or hoax 
from hocus pocus (itself a piece of clog-Latin). G-as, a 
word devised by the Dutch chemist von Helmont in the 
seventeenth century, has had a veritably triumphant ca- 
r(H‘,r. It was suggested to its inventor by the Greek %ao«? 
(Chaos')^ but cannot be called anything but an out-and-out 
invention. 

The classifying habit of the natural sciences reacts on 
many unscientific terms in a curious way. It is conven- 
ient for the naturalist to have the vernacular or ‘trivial’ 
names of plants and animals coincide in their scope, so far 
as p()ssil)le, witli the orders and families and genera of his 
system, llciice we are bidden to limit the name flp to 
dipterous insects, bun hemiptem^ worm to the order 

and arc rebuked if we speak of a whale as a ‘ big 
fislii' This is all very well for the purposes of science, 
but we must not allow ourselves to be browbeaten. The 
whale was a ‘ fisli ’ when the ‘ order cetacea ’ had never been 
heard of, and will remain a ‘ Wal-)iS(?7i’ in German long 
ai'tin: some future zouiogist has reclassified the animal 
kingdom. Tlie loose popular designations are quite as 
wt‘U cstaldishod, and therefore as ‘correct,’ as the more 
limited terminology of science. Less ‘ accurate ’ they may 
but language is not always bound to scientific accu- 
i*ac*,y. It has its inalienable right to vague terms when 
th(u*(^. is no (luestion of system at stake. 

The technical vocabulary of art and music contains 
many Italian words. Some of these are unchanged in 
form (like stanza^ allegro^ piano ^ falsetto^ soprano^ andante^ 
miccrto, trio, torso, terra cotta, ^ articles of virtu,' piccolo. 
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o^era, operetta, finale), others are dippc'd (like violin for 
violino, duet for duetto, quartet or quartette for quartetto, 
madrigal for madrigale) or otherwise elianjjfeil. 1 ho (.dip- 
ping, as before, is after the French model, from which 
language other terms of the same kind have hemi taken 
(like fiageolet; hautboy or oboe, from Fr. haufboia, ‘■high 
wood’; figurine, diminutive of figure). 

The position of technical dialects or jargons with resp(H;t 
to our language is this: so long as the terms in (pujstioii 
are used in technical discussions onl 3 ', they scarcely belong 
to the English vocabulary at all. If they wander out of 
their narrow circle and are occasionally heard in current 
speech, they become a part of our vocabulary, though they 
are still a very special or technical part of it. Ihil; tlm 
process may go much farther: the objects or conceidions 
for which the terms stand may hceome very common, or 
the words may lose their strictly scientific sense, and he 
applied vaguely or metaphorically. When this hapinuis, 
the word has become fully naturalized, and its tmdinica! 
origin is pretty sure to bo forgotten in tin* long run. 

The propriety of using technical terni.s in siieaking or 
writmg depends on a common-sense prineijile. .A remark 
should be intelligible, not merely to the speakcu', who is 
presumed to know what ho wisluss to say, hut also to the 
person addressed. Otherwise, it can hardly be called 
language in any proper sense. To bo vtuy technical in 
conversation not only savors of podanfry hut nmkiw the 
speaker unintelligible; and the .same is true of a hook 
addressed ‘to the great variety of readers.’ .Aimuig 
specialists, however, one can hardly go too fur in tlu; 
employment of technicalities, provided the hnans htdong 
to the accepted vocabulary of the sci(uice or art in <|ues- 
tion. That form of pedantry which cionsists in ehangiug 



itii ('LASS iiiAiJ‘:rrs hll 

fur otlui-H thui^ HiH.tiu Ui 

liii^ 'wriin* iuuiT \h exirriiirly emmmm, 

irii!i/i;(i, 111,13* 1 h‘ r'a!!i*ii uiu,* ut tlu* wmiknvssvH of iltr 

tiiio itiii‘|iar*iiia.iit » 

'ills* lay ivailor i,s nfirii t**nipiini to Iuu;‘jfli ui tlio \sr.s- 

i|ni|H’«!>i}i.Hi iiiioir^t Ti ' of iho Hfiriitilir voouJoilary. 

It '\v»:>rfls an% as is Irisjutaitl}* llu* rusi% fonmsl with 

tiiiiiiS'f?-^;Siry lit laiiohirr is jiistitijilili* inHm|4*h; 

lai! l!io liiti'v fail, that tJu^v uro lunf( aiul ruiiiltrdU^H, and 
tiial ii |,joo4 iiiaiiy i»f llatui ura nsnd, Is n«> iirojirr siiUjont 
lor 'Ha* !oiii:n*s! Hritnilifir tnnii is n*a!ly slnnl- 

Itainl, as wi.* s!ia!! stH»u Iiu4 if wo try onliniiry 

what I ho sin».4*" Hstnl. is.nuasys t-o tln»si^ W'ln> 
iiii*lorslaiitl it, It wtiuh-l ho qiiito as rtstsoiiahln to itaiko 
fnii rtf l!ir /s ami //'s «tf alifohruist. !lul, on Ilia otlwr 
liaiiil, iiiiiil IhoHi* wttrils havo judnally niatlo ilit*ir way 
intr* tin* |:toiir'riil \onihu!ury, thoy havo Hmrocdy tnorn 
lit l.ti* r;ili‘tl us than iiiatiwiuaiinul. foriniilai 

thoiiisolvrs, 

l1io arts, Hi‘irnrt\ jtllfltrstijihy,, aiid ndiition aro iiist, a.lonn 
ill l!io iiisa/sHitv’ whit’li thoy tVol for a sjnnnui vooahnlaiys 
Any iitiiifoil rirrto liavin*,^ roinnion intorostH is mirit to 

liovrloji a kilo! of mdu'-.s tlialnid' snoh as that of srliooh 

hoys, «*f iiiiiir‘r.:rity iiitan of lravo!lin|,( Hulnsiinna of |{ovnrii- 
liiiMit r!o.rks (or oivii sorvaniH), For iniiny |it?rsoi.is^ 
iiowo'vrr, tiir is*ittr«f f.»f t-hi* nuivorso is ‘wnnoiy/ Now 
*! 4 or.iriy ' tn'r^r in souroli rd inn'idyv, -'-‘UIhI it is a liiiiitoi} 
liiiily Ilf w'ltll-fiiolo woiii«*n amt num of hnsitro* From tJio 
,ii|,niosl aMsooiutiiOi of llioHo {lorkriis with oimh 

oil,iri% llioro iiiiHOM 11 kiml of Hjiooiul vomiJ Hilary, whic^lt 
m ooiistiiiilly oliiiiiginn tho fiiHliiniis, ynt 

iiiaiiitniiis 11 riwaoiiiro rtf ooiisislnnoy, dosjiiln its tiiislahlii 
Tiik «oeioty jargon in clissoiiiiiiatocl liku 
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the technical language of the philosopher or the inan 
of science, by the same means and with even greater 
rapidity. Most of the words soon disappear, but a con- 
siderable number make good their place in ordinary 
speech. We shall study some of these coinages in the 
next chapter. 

The two great classes of mankind are, of course, men 
and women. The occupations and intei’.ests of these 
classes are distinct in many particulars. As we should 
expect, the distinction manifests itself in the phenomena 
of language, for language is the most perfect mirror of 
all mental operations. Every one knows that the vocabu- 
lary of women differs considerably from that of men. In 
some countries, indeed, where women spend most of their 
time in retirement, and converse chiefly with each other, 
a specific ‘ women’s dialect ’ has grown up. Even among 
English-speaking nations, where association between the 
sexes is but very slightly restricted, such differences are 
discernible. Tlie use of eommm, for example, in the sense 
of ‘vulgar’ is distinctly a feminine peculiarity. It 
would sound effeminate in the speech of a man. So, in 
a less degree, with person for ‘woman,’ in contrast to 
‘lady.’ Mae for ‘fine’ must have originated in the same 
way. The women’s dialect is often more conservative 
than that of men,i and is likely to be marked by greater 
precision of utterance, as well as by differences in vocabu- 
lary. 

1 Pliny the Younger remarks, with admiration, that in certain letters 
written by a friend’s wife he ‘ thought he was reading Plautus or Terence 
in prose ’ (Ep. i. 16). 



CAJAVTKll VI 

SIANG- AND LKGITIMAriO SIMCKOH 

A. PEOULiAii kiiidof yagaboiid language, al wa3%s I 
on tlie outskirts of logitiiiuito spoouli, but (anitimuilly 
straying or forcing' its waj into the most ros|H!c tab In com- 
pany, is wlint wc call slanry. The prejiulioe. u, gainst this 
form of speech is to be oncouriigiol, tliougl i it iisiia! I3' i’ests 
on a iiiisooiiception. There is nothing ubnorinal about, 
slang. In iiialdng' it, men proceed in prucustdy ihoBauiu 
manner as in nutkiiig laiigiiago, and iiiuUu' tine saune 
natural laws. The motive, however, is snmcnvluit diirm;- 
ent, for slang is not iiiea.nt simply to expreas tnieks 
thoaglits. Its coiimge niul cireiilatioii come rndteo* rroiii 
thewish of tliciutlividmtl to disti nguisli 'himsidl' by oddity 
or grotescpie hiiinor.i Ilenco slang is seldom <*oii 1 roll(<d 
by any regard for propriety, andit l)ids delilnMuit ni (UdiamM^ 
to all coiiside rations of good taste. 

Slang is coininonly imule l)y tlio use of harsh, violent, or 
iLidiorousmetapIiors, obseuro analogies, nioa-niiigknsH wo rds, 
and exporessions derived from the k 38 H known or less t*H- 
teeiiiecl vocations or enstoins. But the processes in vcl ved 

1 ‘Tliieves’ slang’ or ‘ ncddliirs’ Fnsnc.h’ /M/iw(Vsoh ) HUitiils sum, 

somewhat clifforont position. It is, in fact, this i>rofes.sit>nal jsirwai of a 
particular class of society, arid is eonipavablc, Uuirciforci, to other Uudniieal 
vocabularies, though tlie art or profession which it representrt lim oufHifh^ 
the boniiis of respectable occupations. It lias also the Bpticial object uf 
concealment, and belongs therefore to the class of ‘socrot buigiiaKCii.* 

^6 
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are strikingly linguistic. In fact, slang may almost bo 
called the only living language, the only language in 
which these processes can be seen in full activity. Take, 
for example, the expression start in for ‘begin.’ It is only 
a metaphor derived from lumbering operations, when men 
start into the woods in late auturnn to begin the winter’s 
work. ‘Break ground,’ which is in good use, is a figure 
of precisely the same kind, from the more respectable pro- 
fession of building. So ‘to pack up one’s traps,’ ^ from the 
vocation of trapping, is similar to the Latin vasa collujerc, 
‘gather your pots and kettles,’ which, originally soldiers’ 
slang, came at last to be the regular expression for ‘ break- 
ing camp.’ ‘On the stocks’ for ‘in preparation,’ a 
metaphor from ship-building, is in good colloquial use. 
‘Down to bed rock’ and ‘peter out’ are natural ex- 
pressions among miners, but they become slang when 
transferred to other circumstances and used as figures of 
speech. ^ So with the poker terms ‘ ante up ’ and ‘ it" is up to 
you,’ with ‘come a cropper,’ ‘to be in at the death,’ 
‘come to the scratch,’ ‘toe the mark,’ ‘ well-groomed,’ 
‘knock-out blow,’ ‘below the belt,’ ‘cock of the walk,'’ 
‘mass play,’ ‘get on to his curves,’ and a thousand other 
expressions that have passed into slang from various fields 
of sport. None of these phrases is accepted at present, 
though they differ much in their degree of slanginess, Imt 
It IS imprasible to predict their standing a hundred year.s 
hence. For the sport of former days has made many con- 
tributions to our legitimate vocabulary. Thus him Vfrom 
bowling) is a dignified word, though howl over is still 

luent), to cross swords with the opposing counsel,’ ‘Ic 
handy words (literally, ‘to bat them to and fro’ as in 

^ "The Elizabethans said ‘truss up your trinkets - in the same sense. 
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baiidy~ba,ll), ^iouonstU witli a probltnxi,’^ '‘iotrij) oim \ij>' 
in a cliscassioii, ‘to t?^aeJc ovtrme a qiiotiitioii' or Ho Ic/w 
traakqfix subject,’ ‘to run comiter^ (literally, oi tlogw win) 
follow the soeut ia the wrong direction), Ha hit (orw/iK*H) 
the mark,’ ‘\witliin an dee of,’ are all fjoixl loiiKlixli 
expressions, tlioiigli most of them wore forinerlj slung 
and passed tlirougli tlie intermedia to stigo of eollo- 
quialisin before they secured admission ta the liicrury 
language. The now disropatable aixiiiscmeiit of c'-otsk- 
figliting which was oiicc resioeetable ciiougli io divide 
with scholarship and arclicry tho attciitiou of Itoger 
Asoliam) has prowided tho languag-c with ere^t fallen ^ Hu 
featlieff and Shakspore’s overarom ((d*. to (*nw ovef)- 
‘To show" the ^vhiU feather^ is from tho same suiirtte, 
since \white feathers in a gamine cock’s tail n re a sign of im- 
pure hreeding. Oftentlie origin of such words or phiuiHc*H 
has been quite forgotten, hut, wlicn traced, clisidoses t lieir 
true character at cnee, Fair flay is still I’ecogni'/ed as 
a figure from gaiubliiig ; but Joul j>kj/^ now RpeeializiHl 
to ‘murder,’ is hardly felt as a metaphor a.i all. C bilj" 
the etymologist kixors that may 1)C the 7\mihic rd 

zc2r, ‘the die,’ mid tliab chance means ‘t-lie fall of ilus 
dice ’ (L.L. caientia^'^ from cado"^. Yet botli words still 
have gaining associations: hazard is a i)ariicnila.r kiiHl of 
dice-play, and ‘ to take one’s chances,’ ‘ a good or bad 
chance,’ ‘the chances are against it’ are transpurunt nmdii- 
phors. 

Many examples might be cited from sports that liavo tho 
dignified associations of antiquity. Tims, ‘ to tilt at ’ (r,f, 

lOf. St, Paul’s famoixs tiguro in Epliesians vi. 12; ^ For wc wr'O.Htlc 
not against llesli and 1)100(1, Tout against principalities,’ etc. 

svwheace also cadence, 'wMch lias no connecjtiori witli gaming,, tut 
comes from another specialization of the ^Yor^i. 
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full ‘to break a lance,’ ‘in the lists,’ ‘to run oiur.s 
course,’ ‘to reach the goal,’ ‘to win the palm.’ Slanp: is 
no novelty, as many persons imagine. It is only lunv 
slang that is novel. ‘The ancients did not know Idiat 
they were ancients.’ 

Provincialisms or dialect words arc often adopted into 
slang, exactly as they are adopted into literary langUit.i>’o. 
When Sir Thomas Lipton spoke of ‘lifting the cup,’ Im 
was merely using a provincialism,' but wlieu the peopks of 
the United States took up the expression in good-natu rt'd 
mockery it became slang. Burns’s croon was also a diu- 
lect term, but it almost immediately eommcmhul itself 
to the poets, and is now in good use. So vamos is a 
proper Mexican word (Sp. ‘let us go’), but when it is 
quoted and used by Americans for ‘depart’ (vamoose), as- 
many words have been borrowed from otlier langmigt^.s, 
it becomes slang. So savv^ (Sp. sabe unfed,' ‘do you 
know?’) is a slang word for ‘comprehension’; but n//vu- 
TcimMs. (L. ‘we do not know,’ used as a huv term) in 
excellent English. A fiasco is properly a theatrical failiifc. 
The Italian say far fiasco (‘to make. a bottle’) for ‘ <o 
break clown or fail in a theatrical performance.’ 'I'ln* 
origin of the phrase is unknown, ^ but is now suf- 

ficiently reputable English, though it is of recent intrci- 
duction. Many other foreign words, now thorougliiy 
naturalized, seem to have had slangy associations at souiu 
period of their history. This is especially likely in tlu‘ 
case of those that may have been introduced I)y sol- 
diers who have served in foreign parts. Bramdo (Hi i. 
bravada) looks like a word of this kind. Bizarre (wliieli 
we take from French) has never been slangy in English. 

ComparB ‘ to lift cattle ’ and shoplifter. 

“But of. hriKvei^oj and ampnllor (p. (17, note). 
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In French, howeyer, it foraieiiy iiicani Ssold itnvl}',’ at id 
if it is actually from the Basque ^Krnrd,’ \vc imy 

conjecture that it \yiis not a dignified I )orr<)\vdiiL^\ The 
^ saelcot a city’ (from Fr. sae-, pack,’ ‘plui idc r ') he traj’W its 
own origin; compare also from tlic Hindoo \vor<I hn* 
^ booty.’ 

X few additional examples may he ci led in ill us Ira to 
these points, and in partioukn* to show Iiow tniiir Hlmig 
lies to legitimate spciecli. VVe may say^ with [iropriety 
a cdrnval or ix SaHimalia of crimo, but not iij^erfeai drew a* 
A man may well be reaakiirant^^ but only in eollocjuiai 
style can lie be a kicker. W ecaniiot with cliifnitj allia It! to 
the curves of base-ball, but a Ak.s*, from ilio ( d‘ 

bowls, isprop)er enough. AI is Iiardlj out of tlu^ irgnon 
of slang, blit and imp’olity.^ simihir inej’eiiiiitilfi 

expressions, Iiav^e cleared tlioir skirts of coiiiinondsil jihso- 
ciations, and are in good iise.^ Yon can liimlly 
a man, nor canyoit^^c? at him, l>ub you can imdily firw//or 
assault^ him, and tlie Romans used adim for ** go to ’ in 
all senses. Inmlt means literally ‘ to jump at or ujM)iu’ 
Apprelientio is merely Latin for ^ catch on.’ Ho ndmfl to 
is domestic language for ‘pmiLsb,’ but the lioiiiaiis i isod 
animadvertere'^ not only for Sattend to^ in the littuu! 
sense, but for ‘punish ’ as well, ami ifs in 

good literary use. 

1 L. ffi-, ‘back,’ Ucick, ’ h'omcak^ oaick, Miftil.’ 
riiG Jj. z wj)rotY&' must have meant a riginaiy ‘luit .nrHt-el.'iHK,’ 'ijh I 
its use by Plautus of two girls in tlie sense of a‘ bail lot ’ cl t ‘arty hI n avM 
its slangy character. Yet this word, witli ilH oi)poHit<^, lias 

te come one of the most respectable in the Hatin langiuxi^n), and in i 

lias .lost all trace of its origin. 

is French from X. acip to,’ ‘at,’ ^n<l salUj, ‘ juini>’; <muul£ 
is also Preiicli from ad aiid. salmsy ‘a jumping,’ wliich comes from tlicj 
same verb salio. 

^ From antmu7n advertew, ‘to turn theattontioii to.’ 
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Our desire is a product of soldiers’ slang. It evidently 
comes (through the French) from desidero^ ^ to miss 
a soldier who is ‘ out of liis place ’ at roll-call. Once 
transferred, on account of its familiarity, to a more 
general meaning, desidero finally became the UHual word 
for ‘long for.’ Thus, a word belonging, if not to slang, 
at least to a special vocation, becomes universal. ^ I)oul)t- 
less fire over one^s Jiead^ on guards enrolled (in a body or 
sect), in marching order., expedite^ expedition^ and many 
others come from the same source. 

Salary affords a good instance of ancient slang. The 
L. solarium meant, among other things, ‘ salt-money,’ an 
allowance which a soldier received to buy salt with 
(L. sal., ‘salt’), but it was soon extended to the 
present meaning of ‘salary.’ Such an extension was 
clearly slang in the first instance. Compare our collo- 
quial ‘earn his salt^^ and ‘jpm-money.’ Sardonic also 
looks like venerable slang. It is certainly so if it comes 
from the name of a Sardmian (Gr. Sardo., ‘Sardinia’) 
plant which puckered up the eater’s face into a sardonic 
smile. A solecism is so called from the l)ad Greek of tlu^ 
colonists of Soli in Asia Minor. Doubtless it wa,s at lirst 
a slang designation. Compare the ‘Stratford French ’ of 
Chaucer’s Prioress, who was ignorant of tlie ‘ French of 
Paris,’ and the old phrase ‘ French of Norfolk ’ for tlm 
Norfolk dialect of English. 

A kind of slang occurs in various languages which has 
great influence on common speech. The tendency to use 
diminutives for the names of familiar objects or customary 
tools has been often remarked, and there are diminutives 
in Greek, Latin, and other languages, which must have 


iSee Greenough, in Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, I, 96. 
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had this origin. ^ The use of Ids with familiar words, as 
‘He knew his Homer from beginning to end,’ is purified 
slang of the same kind, and it is common to use little of 
anything familiar, in a kind of baby-talk, prompted by 
the same feeling: as, ‘Eat your little dinner,’ ‘his little 
horse.’ The writer was once in Greece, talking in this 
style with an intimate friend, and observed that he was 
really translating the Homeric (^Philos'), The sus- 
picion was not far off that this too had been slang, but 
was afterward adopted by the literary language. In 
some languages, as “the Lithuanian, almost any noun may 
thus take a diminutive form, — in other words, this kind 
of slang has become the ordinary speech. 

Slang is fond of clipped words : as, monk for monkey^ 
exam for examination^ loony for lunfiatio^ middy for midship* 
man^ auto for automolile^ hiz for business^ leg for hlaokleg^ 
^varsity for university,^ Many such formations have 
passed into the accepted vocabulary. Thus cab is short 
for cabriolet, van for vanguard (for avant-guard'), fence for 
defence, miss for mistress, pert for apert, mob for mobile 
vulgus, 'bus for omnibus (itself originally a slang term), 
cad for cadet, gin for Greneva, rum for rumbullion, pad for 
footpad, piano for pianoforte, cit for citizen, kilo for kilo* 
gram, hack for hackney, zoo for zoological garden, loo for 
lanterloo,^ gill (‘a girl,’ ‘a flirt’) for Gillian (i.e. Juli- 
a7ia), ivag for loaghalter,^ per cent for per centum, pros 

1 See Cooper, Word-Formation in the Sermo Plebeius, p. 107. English 
examples are jimmy (jemmy) and betty for burglars’ tools, jack (as in 
bootjack), a spinning jenny, hilly for a ‘club’ or (in Australia) for a 
‘ bushmau’s kettle.’ Cf. p. 380. 

2Cf. the provincial English varsal for universal (England) and the 
Yankee tarnal for eternal (now nearly obsolete). 

8 Itself originally slang, being the refrain of a comic song. 

4 That is, ‘one fit to be hanged,’ ‘a rogue.’ The sense of ‘droll fel- 
low,’ ‘humorist’ is more recent; see the disquisition on ‘the insipid 
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and cons for pros and contras, consols for eomoUdated 
annuities, sioeets for sweetmeats, spo7't for disport, eat for 
cat-o" -7mie-tails. 

Recognized colloquialisms are hypo for hypoeliondrla, 
or sodium hypophosphite, pyro for pyrogallio acid, typo for 
typog7-apher, phiz ieyr physiognomy (already sliortoucd by 
the Elizabethans to fisnomy or visnamy'), coon for raecotai 
(from Fr. raton, ‘rat’), possu7n for opossum, eute for 
acute, pub for public house, cycle for bicycle. Jib probjibly 
from fibble-fahhle (a reduplicated form olfahle), specs for 
spectacles, smalls for smallclothes, phone for telephone, sport 
for sportsman, whip for whipper-in, co7ifab for confahidatio 7 i, 
on tick from ticTcet, non con for non co 7 itent ^ (one vt>tiiig 
in. the negative in the House of Lords), blue for bluestock- 
ing, the blues for blue devils, pike for turnpike, chap for 
chap'7nan (‘merchant,’ then ‘ fellow ’), 2 rickshaw for Jin- 
rickshaw. 

In 1710, Swift, in the Tatler (No. 230), complained of 
the ‘continual corruption of the English tongiud in an 
amusing article of some historical importance. He in- 
veighs against such colloquial clippings a,s JV/, ca 7 id, he\s, 
shanH, which he calls ‘abbreviations and elisions, I)y 
which consonants of most obdurate sound arti joiiu^’d 
together, without one softening vowel to iniervtme.' 
And he is particularly severe on ‘the refinenamt which 
consists in pronouncing the first syllable in a word tluii. 
has many, and dismissing the rest, such as phkz, hipps, 
mobb, pozz, rep, and many more, wlien we are already 
overloaded with monosyllables, whicli are the disgraca^ cif 

^ Also, formerly, for Non-co7ifoT7nut 
2 See p. 287. 
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our language.’ ‘Thus,’ continues the critic, ‘we cram 
one syllable, and cut off the rest, as the owl fattened her 
mice after she had bit off tlicir legs to prevent them from 
running away.’ Incog and plenipo he fears will suffer 
still further mutilation to ine and plen. Another ‘ refine- 
ment ’ is ‘ the choice of certain words invented by some 
pretty fellows, such as banter^ bamboozle^ eoimtry and 
hidney^^ some of which are now struggling for the vogue, 
and others are in possession of it.’ ‘I have done my 
utmost,’ he adds, ‘ for some years past, to stop the progress 
of mohh and himte'}\ but have been plainly borne down by 
numbers, and betrayed by those who promised to assist 
me.’ And finally he is worried by certain young clergy- 
men wlio ‘in their sermons use all the modern terms 
of art, Hham^ banter^ mob^ bubble^ bully^ entting^ sihuffling^ 
piilmmg A The reader will bo interested to see that 
about Iialf of the terms at which the essayist is so indig- 
nant have made good their position as respectable collo- 
quialisms, and tliat several of them are quite at home in 
dignified composition. ^ 

The clipping process is a natural tendency of language. 
It often implies familiarity, and has given us, for example, 
a multitude of pet names, like Will and Tom and MolL 
Compare doe for doctor^ prof lov prof e%8or^ and other jocose 
or vulgar appellatives, and the childish fesB for confess. 
The so-called ‘aphetic’ forms, like squire for esquire., 
hate for abate., escape., pall for appall^ should 

also be considered. A very curious example of these is 
our common adverb down. This is for adoivn, which is a 

1 la such phrases as a ‘ aiaa of that kidneyt'^ i.e. ‘ kind ’ or nlispositioii.’ 

- In the same paper Swift .stigmatizes ‘ speculations, operations, p)re- 
liminaries, ambassadors, pallisadoes, commimication, circumvcallation, 
battalions ’ as neologisms brought into common use by the war. 
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corruption of the Anglo-Saxon phrase of dane^ ‘ from the 
downoT hill,’ used of descending motion (cf. (}cr. bergah ). 
Thus we have in English the noun dotoyh meaning Mx hill,' 
and an adverb down^ derived from this same noun, but 
suggesting the opposite idea. ‘Down in tlie valley’ is 
a striking instance of the capabilities of language. Size 
is a» clipped form of assize^ which means literally ‘a sit- 
ting’ (of judges), as in assizes^ and comes (tlirough the 
French) from L. assidere^ ‘to sit by.’ From ‘judgment’ 
or ‘ determination ’ to ‘allotment,’ ‘allotted portion,’ and 
thence to ‘dimension,’ is an easy passage. Size is a (lann 
bridge University term for an ‘allowance’ from tlu^ 
buttery. Goldsmith was a sizar at Dublin, Le. a ‘ charity- 
student’ (such as formerly waited on the Fellows’ iahlth). 
Size^ ‘glue,’ is also from assideo (through Italian 
being that which malces anything ‘sit close’ or ‘siitdc’ to 
another. A much-docked word is drake, ‘male duck.’ 
The history of drake is far from clear, but it is conmH*tod 
with A.S. ened, ‘duck’ (cognate with L. amas, mmtm), 
of which, however, it preserves only tlie single leitt‘r d 
(cf. Ger. Untericli), Wayward is sliortcncd from away- 
ward, hack (the adverb) from ahaek, vails from avails^ 
quinsy from squinancyA Pose is from ajppose (for oppose), 
‘to raise objections,’ ‘to interrogate’ or ‘examine’ (in a 
discussion) ; a was an ‘examiner’ ; puzzle is corruptml 
from opposaL 

delights in fantastic coinages and in groit*Hipu^ 
combinations or distortions of existing words. Wlum a 
whimsicality of this kind establishes itself as a pmumumnt 
colloquialism, or gets into the accepted vocabulary, tlu^ 
etymologist has a hard nut to crack. Unless thcr early 

from kvp 6^, Uhv/J aiid iyxtD, 
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history of tlio wonl is known, or at leuKt Hut ciriuini- 
staaces under wliicli it canio iut<i use, tho doriviitit ni is 
often an insoluble problem. And if tim wort I i.s nl, a ll 
old, its liistorj is likely to ho obscure, for .shiny soliloiii 
g-ets into pnint until it Inis hoei) in I'inniliii ion for some 
time. 

A- few exaui[)le,s of sneii linyiiisl ic. cliimrra.s will now 
be given. 

was a now slang word i n 1710. It. lias itiani 
thoiiglit to he from Inrm, ‘to hoax,’ a slany word of iihoiit 
the same (late ; but Arm is (xulte ns likely to be an abbre- 
viatioii of the longer fonn, a nd /'noa'A n'lnains uuoi'jdained. 

is another unsolved pnir.zli'. It was at. least, foity 
years old when Swift attac.keil it in tbo "I’ui Icr, in 171b. 
S/iamis tlioug'ht to ho an alTeoted iiroiuuieiatinii of s/armr, 
I>ogi/enl is first foniul in (,’haueer. Tlio least objeohs lo 
‘Sir Tliopa.s’ as ‘ ryni tlogei'cl,’ insiiig the term, liow(‘ver, a.s 
a Idiid of quotation : ‘Tiiis may wel ho rynuhigerol,' Ac, 
‘This mnsb he the rhynio dojcgm-cl that I have heard tell 
of-’ The etymology in nnkuowii, but it h hunl 

to reject dot/, in wiovv of dtuf-Latin , and Iho 

like. 

Coohiey is almost cortainly ‘ ooc.k-egg' ’ (MdOr rjy 
‘egg’J. The word meant; at lir.sl an nnusnully .sinall 
egg C«i't!h as are torjiiccl in Hew Mngiand littfr-f/fi/it, 
since tlie hen is thought to hiy imo at the em! nf her 
litter). Thence d(!vul(ipe<l the uu'aninjg of ;i ‘e.erkci’ed 
child,’ a ‘ p)et,’ a ‘ niotlier’s haliy,’ oi', in a wider .sunso, a 
‘milksop,’ and, next, ‘a [p;impH!i’C(l] oilizcnn’ (ji feeiiht 
‘cib’ as opposed lo a, hardy rustic). SiHunlleally, it 
meant ‘one ignorant of cr.miitiy niatt-ers,’ ; i.h a, iirrfti/wrn 
is one who know.s nothing o)f eity lifo. Its piiirlieular 
application to a Londoner was tiuui natural, nail was 
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made as early as the sixteenth century.^ All suck jocose 
or abusive names for the inhabitants of particular places 
or countries are akin to slang, if not of out-and-out slang 
origin. So Yankee for ‘ New Englander,’ often applied by 
Englishmen to all inhabitants of the United States ; ^ Jhit/o 
for Italian ; Paddy for Irishman; Sawney for Scotchman ; 
(xothamite for New Yorker, and the like. Dago is a (jiux^r 
misnomer. It must come from the Spanish iJiego^ yc‘t it is 
usually applied to Italians; but slang does not make nice 
distinctions of blood: witness the contemptuous use of 
nigger for many dark-skinned races who have no vsiuiilarity 
to the ne^ro (so blaekamoor^ ‘black Moor,’ for Ethiopia, n)* 
Yankee is stilba puzzle. The suggestion tint it is for 
Yengee% or the like, and came from tlie attenii)t of the N orlh 
American Indians to pronounce Englhh him no foundu- 
tion in the history of the word, and no ijiherent probability. 

Chouse perhaps goes back to the Sultan’s chamh, or < )rf ichd 
interpreter, who swindled certain Turkish merchants in 
London. .Blackguard in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries Avas a term for the scullions and otlu^r Himilar 
menials in a great household, as well as for tiio caini>. 
followers in an army. Blackleg was slang for a swindling 
‘ frequenter of the turf’ in the eighteenth century. Jhdiy 
was once a term of endearment, and has been (‘.ountjcteil 
with German Buhle^ ‘lover,’ but this is very doubtfuL 
Coxcomb, first ‘fool,’ then ‘ fop,’ 3 comes from the hniinUim 


1 For the history of cockney see the Oxford Dictionary as competed and 
supplemented by Dr. C. P. G. Scott, Trans. Amer. PhiioL Ashoc.; XXIIg 
206 ff. The form ney for etj, ‘egg,’ owes its « to Urn indtrlinitc article an 
{an ey becoming a ney) ; see pp. 197-8. 

securities’ in Enslish (Iimncitil cant, lik« 
and Jungles for South African and Indian sfcockK, iVKpccd.ivclv 

partiSr kM was aft(-nvanl specialize! tn a 

part cuiar kind of folly; and sot has a shnilar liistory, tlimmh licrc fins 

specialization is diflerent. ^ m ic tlio 
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« cock’s comb ’ wliLcli adorned tlio'cup of the profeHsioiuil 
jester in Elizabetliaii times. Raffamiffifi lias Komctliiiig 
to do with mg^ beyond a doubt. It occurs (hi loriu 
Ra^miofifi) nnmo of a cbvil in tlKMiuiriutle-idays, 

— and devils were often described as ‘ rag'^q’ts 1,’ tliat is, 
‘shaggy,’ ill appeaiunce. Tlio word ra/j is iHihiied to 
rug, Nmeompoop is a distortion of mm- otJUipiU virutm. 
To wheedle is literally ‘ to fawn/ ‘to way the tail,' froiii 
Grer. iDedeln. Chum was defined in KiitO its cli a, m I H>r« 
fellow,’ and is usually regarded as a <a)rruj >i.i(>u of tliis 
term, but evidence is lucking'. It lias I,)een iinivcr.sity 
slang since the latter part of the seven (eenih c.^tiiuiy, — 
andinl684 Creecli dodioated his transbiiicjn of Liu'rtdiiis 
‘to my chum, Mr. llodyof Wadhaiii (’olloge.^ 

£(??nhast is,. cotton-wadding’ (froiu Or. (36g.j3v^C^Cmiihm\ 
‘silk, ’ through Latin and Treiieli). So P riuce I lal emails bhil- 
staff ‘ my sweet ereatiire of houibast.’ It.s ai)pl icatioj i to an 
inflated style is an obvious jest, aiidisj first found iu Naslio 
(1589): ‘ the swelling bmnhast of a briigginy libuik vemn’* 
It is not likely to he much older than, his tim-tn 'Funiittn^ 
in a similar sense, is of about the same luge, and is a simi- 
larly jocose application of the na.iii(5 of t-ho cosu'so Hi.uff so 
called. The word is siip[>osed to Jw chu*i vc<l froiii 
i,e- Cairo. ^ 

Cozen lias usually been reforresd to coudn, and tlui hhanieh 
favors this view. Ootgravo, iu KM l, dcfhmd tlic 
French verb as Ho cl.auii k,iiulrc(I bradvairUigo . • . ; an 
lie who, to save cluirges iu triivcdlirig, goc^s f rom Iniiisc to 
house, as cousin to the owner of every oiim’ ’Phis d 

1 Por bathoSy see p, 40. 

2 So tlic Greeks imAi \'f)K\i0os(lk'.iith<>,H)pm oil-jav"^ (swell iuf» iut he 

iDocly) for a ‘ bombas Ikj sivloV whisiiee tliiiy iiiado a, vaobp h^fcnOily 
(lekgit)iizd)y Ho writo fustian.’ Iloracjc^ translated the) form or I ly t las 
Jjatin and coined a verb, unipnlior^ to oorrospi>iKl 
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mology has been doubted, but it is supported by a fact 
which has escaped eren the editors of the Oxford Dic.- 
tionary. ‘To go a-cousining’ is an old-fashiojied New 
England phrase applied to one who quarters himself (ur 
his distant relatives d 


Oabal for an ‘intrigue’ or an ‘intriguing clique ’ cjornes 
(through the French and mediaeval Latin) from the 
Hebrew word for ‘tradition’ (quabbdlah), applied e.si)e- 
' cially to a mystical interpretation of the Scriptures (whitdi 
i we have borrowed in the form cabbala). Its .sense of 
‘ political machination ’ was strengthened and perpetuated 
by its special application to Charles Il’s ‘ Committee for 
Foreign Affairs, and in particular to five members of (hat 
‘cabinet council’ whose names made the acrostics cabal: 
Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley (Shaftesbury), 
iauderdale. 


_ Gerrymander (with hard g) is a capital instance of the 
license which the maker of slang allows himself. It is an 
established political term in the United States and Canada “ 
for the ‘redistricting’ of a state in such a manner as to 


give a particular party an unfair advantage at an elecition. 
Such a measure was carried in Massachusetts in 1812 , wlum 
Elbridge Gerry was governor of the Commonwealth. 
Some clever person observed that one of the newly laid- 
out districts that was expected to insure the success of 
the governor’s party took, with a little imagination, the 
shape of a fantastic monster. A map of the district was 

r '“^i^ated, and the momstm- 

was dubbed gerrymander, a word made up from Gem/ 


country. 

jest. ® ^ cousins is a common subject for Batirieal 

■ I. C.n.a. to W«uk. , to ten 1. 
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and salmncmderA Usually such devices hardly survive 
the campaign that produces them, — but the gerrymander 
tickled the fancy of the American people, and the word is 
still in common use, both as a noun and as a verb. Slant- 
indicidm\ a jocose amalgam of slantin' and perpendicular 
has not fared quite so well. 

Even such lawless coinages as gerrymander and slantin- 
dieidar are not essentially different from many forms 
produced by the ordinary processes of language (see 
Chapter XXIII, Folk-Etymology, for examples). 

It is a favorite device of slang to replace a common 
word by a figurative expression or by some word that is 
well known as a synonym (or partial synonym) for the 
first, but in another sense. Thus ‘ He had tlie/aa^ to tell 
me ’ becomes ‘ the cheeh to tell me ' ; effrontery becomes 
brass (from the figurative use of hrazem) ; handcuffs are 
bracelets; a preacher is a shy^pllot; hands are pickers and 
stealers? A man’s card is liis pasteboard; to he hanged 
is to swing; a pocket flask is a pocket pistol; ^ a toivn is a 
burgh; money is cash or change; dinner table is mahogany^ 
and so on. Tlio same process takes place with slang 
words themselves, in tlie eager desire for novelty. The 
old English grit^ ‘sand,’ ‘gravel,’ came to he applied to 
the special grain or texture of grinding Kstones, on whicli, 
in fact, tlioir efficacy depends. Thence it was transferred, 
in American slang, to the personal (xnalities of courage, 
firmness, and endurance. The expressiveness of the figure 

^Sec an article on * The Machhiei*y of l\>litics and Proportional Repre- 
sentation’ by W. R. Ware, in Phe American Law Roviov/, VI, 282-0 
(with a facsimile of thc3 original gerrymander, from a broadside, p. 284). 

From the phrase in the catechism, * to keep my hands from picking 
and stealing.’ 

Fr<nn Falstaff’s jest in the First Part of Henry IV, wher(3 he pulls 
out a bottle instead of a pistol. 
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won general acceptance for the new sense both in the 
‘ country of its origin ’ and in England. Qrit seemed 
lost to the slang vocabulary. At all events, it ceased to 
be novel as soon as it became respectable. A new term 
was straightway introduced to replace it, — sand^ which 
is actually a synonym of g7dt in another sense, and for a 
time He has plenty of sand ’ was a common expression 
among speakers of the slang dialect. 

It is needless to remark that the same desire for novelty 
is constantly at work in the figurative expressions and 
new coinages of legitimate speech. It operates more 
rapidly in slang, and with less regard for the proprieties, 
but the general law is the same in botli. 

Artistic literature, apart from the mere conveyance of 
thought, aims to charm and attract the reader by means 
of an agreeable style; to stimulate his attention by clever 
novelty, and even sometimes to shock him into thought 
by grotesque or startling language. Thus arise a host of 
new words, most of which soon die, but some of winch 
are sure to find their place in the general vocabulary. 
And thus in particular, by the constant striving after 
more delicate and subtle effects, there come into existence 
new distinctions in the meanings of familiar terms wliich, 
if they serve any good purpose, are pretty sure to become 
permanent. 

Idirase-eomposition, which we have already studied, is 
alike active in slang and in law-abiding speecli. Nkmn- 
poop (for non compos menus')^ carouse (for gar aus!), and 
hoax (from Jiocus poem') ^ were all slang phrases. Alarm 
(for all' armel) mdi ^^eopardg (iov jeu parti) are of digni- 
fied origin. F'requently the fag-end of a plirase or quota- 
tion obtains currency as a single word in some special 


1 See p. 180 for details. 
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sense. Here again slang and propriety join hands. 
Propaganda is abbreviated from ‘ Coiigregatio de propa- 
ganda fide,’ a ‘ committee (of cardinals) for propagating 
the (Christian) faith.’ Prcemimire^ a kind of writ, is a 
corruption of praemoneri facias^ ‘you shall cause to be 
forewarned.’ The Porte is short for SuUwie Porte, 
Parole^ for ‘solemn promise,’ is a clipped form of parole 
d^honneur. The associations of these terms are irre- 
proachable. In formation, however, they do not differ 
from many slangy or colloquial expressions. Thus 
factotwn is iov Johannes factotuni^ ‘ John do-all’ (cf. jack- 
of-all-trades). Amphitryon^ ‘host,’ is from Moliere’s 
‘rAmphitryon ou Ton dine.’^ To chivy or chevy is 
doubtless Qhevy Qhace; the full phrase is dialectic as 
both noun and verb. Strmv^ for ‘sliglit but significant 
indication ’ (common in American political cant), is from 
the proverb, ‘Straws show which way tlie wind blows.’ 
So ehaff\ ‘banter,’ suggests ‘An old bird is not caught 
with chaff.’ Box,, ‘a bad predicament,’ is from ‘in the 
wrong box.’ Buncombe is the name of a county in North 
Carolina, Tlie sense of ‘ad captandimi remarks’ or 
‘showy verbiage,’ is said to have come from the reply of a 
certain congressman, who insisted tliat he must ‘make a 
speech for Buncombe’ (i,e, for las constituents to hear 
of) on an occasion when the House of Representatives 
was eager to take a vote. A jingo,, for ‘ one who favors 
an aggressive foreign policy,’ comes from the burlesque 
oatli hj jmgo,, which occurred in the refrain of a boister- 
ous political song current in England during the Turko- 
Russian War of 1877-8, The word has recently been 
transplanted from England to America, where it is applied 
(by their opponents) to those who are also styled ‘ impe- 

1 In the comedy of Aml'ihitryon, act iii, scene 5. 
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rialists, ’ — a word of inevitably bad odor in a republic,^ 
tbougli inoffensive in an empire. We may leave the sub- 
ject with an example from the sixteenth century, llie 
Greek Kyrie eleison, ‘Lord, have mercy upon us,’ was 
often abbreviated to Kyrie, and this (as well as the full 
phrase) was once a familiar vulgarism for a ‘ good scold- 
ing.’ 2 

It appears, then, that there is no real difference in kind 
between the processes of slang and those of legitimate 
speech. Slang is only the rude luxuriance of the uncared- 
for soil, knowing not the hand of the gardener. 

Yet it by no means follows that the products of slang 
are at once to be adopted, without farther question. In 
the first place, all human speech, even the most intimatr*, 
is intended for the ears of others, and must therefore have 
a certain dignity, a certain courtesy, out of respect to one's 
hearers if not to one’s self. Now slang, from tlio very fact 
that it is slang, that it is not the accejoted medium of 
communication, has a taint of impropriety about it which 
makes it offensive. Again, the very currency of slang 
depends on its allusions to things which are not snpp(),seri 
to be universally familiar or generally resi)cetablc; and 
hence it is vulgar, since it brings in associations with what 
is for the moment regarded as unknown or in bad i-epute. 

It is true that words have no character in themselves, 
being only conventional signs for the ideas whicli they 
express. Even bad grammar is essentially just ns good 
as good grammar; it becomes bad merely because it is 
associated with persons that we dislike or' look down on. 


^ Compare the Roman dislike to rex. 

_ 2See Tyiidale’s list of slang phrases from chiirch terms and the like 
m his Obedience of a Christian Man (Works of Tyndalo and Frith ud' 
Russell, I, S40). ’ 
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And bftd language is only such because it is not the 
accepted form of speech. Yet the xecognissed connota- 
tions of particular words are an integral i)art of expres- 
sion, and wlien these are sack as to shock or offend oiir 
associates, the words tliemselyes slioiild be avoided. 

Ihixthermore, the accepted means of comiiiunication in 
aiij'wiclespreael langintge has a certain constant and end tir- 
ing iiatare. Though language is ewer changing, fot the 
permanent elements far outweigh the variable, so that it 
remains con tinnoiisly intelligible through long* periods of 
tiirie. Slang words, on the contraiy, arc evanescent, count- 
ing* their daration by days instead of decades, and becom- 
ing obsolete even while one is spealdng them. Hence 
slang is ill-adapted to serve as a medium of intercourse 
and. therefore is unsuitable for adoption into legitimate 
speech. 

thii ally, the unchecked and hahitnal use of slang (even 
polite slang) is deleterious to the mind. Jfot only is slang 
evanescent, — it also lias no fixed meaning. Its terms 
ixre viagiie and ill-defined, and they grow more and more 
niiGcrtaia from clay to day. Thus the use of slang tends 
"to level all tliose nice distinctions of meaning, all tlioso 
differentiations between word and word, whicli the con- 
sensus of the language lias been at so much pains to build 
up. Everything is ^ fine! ’ or ‘immense ! ’ or ‘ stunning I ’ 
or ^jiist gay!’ from an appetizing breakfast to an epic 
poooiii, fioni -Alpine scenery to tlie cut of a friend’s coat. 
Slang lias been called the Tazy raaii’s dialect,’ and if tlio 
sign of cultivation is an enrielicd vocabulary, tlie constant 
use of vague and unselected terins for every shade of 
meaning mast gradually reduce one’s thought to the same 
ignorant level from which most slang proceeds. When 
sucHa word becomes definite in its meaning, it has almost 
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ceased to be slang. If it happens to fill a real gap in our 
means of expression, language will take care of it, as we 
have already seen in numerous examples. In fact, any- 
thing that is good in slang is almost sure to be picked up 
and adopted in legitimate speech. 

Of course, all slang is not on the same level. There 
are many grades, from that which is innocent and almost 
refined in its associations, to the odious coinages of a 
debased stage. It is often humorous, sometimes witty, 
and not seldom picturesque. The objections just urged 
hold good against its habitual employment as an extensive 
part of one’s vocabulary. The discriminating use of a 
slang term, now and then, on occasion, is a different mat- 
ter, As we have already seen, every educated person 
speaks his mother tongue in at least two ways, and the 
difference between the dignified and the colloquial style is 
considerable. Slang words frequently rise to the rank of 
colloquialisms, and thus in time gain admission to the more 
formal language, ‘ To hit straight from the shoulder,’ ‘ I 
feel rather below par,’ ‘ the new woman,’ ‘ a boodle aider- 
man,’ ‘to floor a man,’ ‘I was flabbergasted,’ have crossed 
the line and are admissible colloquialisms. ‘ Hit or miss,’ 
‘nip and tuck,’ ‘tooth and nail,’ ‘by hook or crook,’ ‘sink 
or swim,’ ‘ rough-and-ready,’ ‘ higgledy-piggledy,’ have 
passed through the colloquial stage and are recognized 
idioms, though their form or sound, or something of their 
old associations, tends to exclude them from serious con- 
texts. 

One further distinction is necessary. A word or plirase 
which is slangy in general conversation stands in quite a 
different position when it is used in a limited circle, or 
under special circumstances. ‘ Horsey ’ words are not 
slang when one is ‘talking horse,’ nor hunting terms in 
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the hunting field, nor the cant phrases of politics on the 
hustings or on the stump. They belong rather to tlie 
category of jargons, or technical dialects, and are com- 
parable to the special vocabularies of commerce, or medi- 
cine, or the law. It is only when they leave the technical 
circle, and arc applied in a general way, that they become 
out-and-out slang, and this would be just as true of scien- 
tific or legal terms under similat circumstances. Here 
again there are grades of slanginess, in inverse proportion 
to the dignity of the associations which the words suggest. 
‘ To mortgage one’s reputation ’ is as essentially a slang 
phrase as ‘ to be hnockcd out in an examination,’ but there 
is a considerable difference in the vulgarity of the expres- 
sions. ‘ To come a cropper ’ may be said to stand midway 
between the two. ‘At fault’ (from a dog that loses the 
scent) is a dignified idiom. 

Again, an expression that is unquestionably slang may 
be so apt and necessary in the discussion of a particular 
subject, and so often quoted by tlie best writers, that it 
loses its taint and becomes a part of our common stock of 
quotations. Then the lu'esence or absence of quotation 
marks is only a matter of greater or less familiarity, and 
eventually all feeling of quotation may disappear. The 
readiest admission to legitimate speech lies through our 
freedom in quoting from any source, good or bad. For 
when an expression is found in respectable company, the 
public seldom cares to ask how it got there. Not long 
ago the very vulgar slang phrase ‘rush the growler’ was 
quoted in a dignified and irreproachable article in a daily 
newspaper. It was used in a kind of teclmical sense, and, 
more than that, it had exactly the connotations that the 
writer desired. A score of such references might make 
the reader forget that this most objectionable expression 
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ever was slang, or had any offensive associations. In this 
manner many words have made their way into the literary 
language. The Elizabethan drama, for instance, has pre- 
served and propagated many such expressions, for in a 
play every speech is, in a manner, a quotation. 

The slang of the United States differs in many particu- 
lars from that of Great Britain, and India and Australia 
show a multitude of peculiar coinages that differ from 
both. Yet the lively intercourse of trade and travel, the 
newspapers, the theatrical Hour,’ and the Hlialect sketch’ 
have kept the different English-speaking peoples tolerably 
familiar with one another’s latest coinages. For univer- 
sal hospitality is the guiding principle of slang. 

The bewildering variety of our language, and in particu- 
lar the lawless and fantastic coinages which we have just 
been studying, may well suggest the question, ‘Is there 
any criterion of good English? What principle of seleci- 
tion is one to follow who wishes to speak and write his 
mother tongue with purity and without affectation?’ It 
is the business of grammar, rhetoric, and lexicography to 
answer this question. 

As soon as a literary language is thoroughly developed, 
it becomes a subject of earnest study. Literature, like 
painting or music, has a technique, and it is the province 
of critics and rhetoricians to describe this technique, and 
to reduce its principles and its details to a form in which 
they may be conveniently acquired. Such principles are 
inferred, in the main, from the works of men of genius, 
but they soon become, so far as they are correct, funda- 
mental conventions of expression, which must be followed 
by everybody who would make himself immediately in- 
telligible. So long as a language is alive, it is, howevei% 
constantly changing, so that the grammar and rhetoric of 
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a living language can never be absolutely"^ fixed. It is 
only when the language has ceased to be spoken, — has 
become, as we say, a dead language, — that fixed rules can 
be framed which every one who undertakes to write it 
must observe. The very statement that a language is 
dead implies that henceforward no individual or body of 
persons has power to change it in any particular. 

Now all rules of grammar and rhetoric must be based 
on usage, for there is no other standard in linguistic 
matters ; and in order that they may be capable of intel- 
ligible statement, the usage from which they are derived 
must be limited in time. Yet at the very moment when the 
rules are committed to writing, usage is shifting ; for lan- 
guage never stands still until it ceases to move altogether. 
Hence the codified principles of literary expression will 
always be slightly behind the actual usage of one’s con- 
temporaries. In other words, we are here dealing with 
conservative forces which tend to retard the naturally 
rapid changes of speech. Conservatism always implies 
distrust of that which is new, however good it may be ; 
and teaching implies not only docility on the part of the 
learner, but some dogmatism on the part of the instructor. 
Unless a man thinks he knows something, it is useless for 
him to teach it, just as it is idle for a boy to go to school 
who thinks he has nothing to learn. When dogmatic con- 
servatism in language goes farther than is reasonable, we 
call it 'purism,’ and stigmatize its disciples as ‘purists.’ 
Everybody, however, who speaks or writes with any care 
must be a purist in some degree, for we all have our pet 
aversions in matters of vocabulary and construction. 
Both the purist and the innovator are necessary factors 
in the development of a cultivated tongue. Without 
the purist our language would change with extravagant 
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rapidity; our vocabulary, for example, would give daily 
hospitality to hosts of new words which have nothing but 
whim to justify them, and which would be soon super- 
seded by equally lawless formations. Without the inno- 
vator our language would come to a dead stop, so far as 
literary expression is concerned, and in a short time the 
speech of books would have lagged so far behind the 
speech of conversation that the two would form different 
dialects. The history of any literary language is, then, 
a record of successive compromises and readjustments 
between the old and the new. 

A novel word or phrase which has not yet secured un- 
questioned admission into the standard dialect is called a 
neologism^ which is simply a Greek term for a ‘ new form 
of speech.’ There is no test but time. If a neologism 
seems to most speakers to supply a lack in the language, 
or to be peculiarly fit for the expression of some special 
idea, it is sure to maintain itself against the protests of 
the literary and scholastic guild. 

On the other hand, notliing can force a new term into 
any language against the inclination of a large majority of 
those who speak it. The field of language is strewn with 
the dry bones of adventurous words which once started 
out witli the paternal blessing to make their fortune, but 
which have met with an untimely end, and serve only, 
when collected, to fill the shelves of a lexicographical 
museum. Some years ago, when the annexation of a large 
tract of territory to the United States was discussed, 
Charles Sumner endeavored to revive the obsolete word 
annexion in place of this somewhat cumbrous term. 
Sumner’s position as an orator, a man of culture, and a 
statesman seemed to insure the favorable reception of this 
convenient form, but all tliese influences were of no avaih 
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For a year or two annexmi was seen in the newspapers 
occasionally, but to most of the present generation it is 
as unknown as the eccentric ink-horn terms of the Eliza- 
bethan age.^ 


iSee Sumner’s speech on the Cession of Russian America (1867), and 
also that on the Proposed Annexion of the Island of San Domingo, 1870. 
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THE LITERABY LAHGDAGB 

The language which all educated users of English 
speak and write is in one sense an artificial tongue. It 
is what is called a ‘literary language’ as distinguished 
from the unstudied speech of peoples whose mother 
tongue comes to them without the influence of literature 
or the schools. This ‘ literary language ’ is not confined 
to cultivated speakers. It is the common property of all 
but the absolutely illiterate, the regular medium of com- 
munication throughout the English-speaking world. .Dif- 
ferent persons speak and write this standard English with 
different degrees of correctness and elegance, and there 
are local and national varieties in idiom and. pronunciation 
which distinguish the English of England from that of 
America or of Australia. But such differences bear 310 
proportion to the substantial uniformity of English speech. 
What is the origin of standard or literary English, winch 
most of us take for granted as if it had existed from tlie 
beginning? The question is complicated, but the clow is 
easy to catch and to follow : it consists in tlie single word 
‘ dialect.’ 

It is natural for a person whose knowledge of English 
conforms in the main to the literary or standard type to 
regard the dialect of Yorkshire or of Dorset as a degraded 
form of his own speech. Such an impression, however, is 
quite erroneous. The Yorkshireman’s dialect is 3iot a de- 
based form of standard English. On the contrary, standard 

80 
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English is merely a cultivated form of a dialect wliich 
originally had no more claim to be regarded as the gcncnd 
language of all England than the dialect of Yorkshire has 
to-day. In other words, — a dialect is not a degraded 
literary language ; a literary lang^uagc is an elevated 
dialect. 

The piratical marauders who in the fifth and sixth 
centuries effected the Anglo-Saxon Conqiiost of liritain 
belonged to three or four different tribes and spoke as 
many dialects. These dialects, howovor, were very simi- 
lar, and their variety did not interfere with miitual under- 
standing. We may call tliem collectively ‘^Anglo-Saxon,’ 
but we must remember that at this period there was no 
standard Anglo-Saxon language in the sense in whit^li 
there is to-day a standard French or ( Joriuan. ICacli of 
our predatory ancestors spoke his own dhilcct with great 
satisfaction to himself and without considering whether it 
was better or worse than tliat of a sliipmato wlio belonged 
to a neighboring tribe. Taken collectively, Anglo-Saxon 
was most nearly related to Old Frisian, tlio ancestor of 
the dialects still spoken in the Frisian Islands. It was 
also near akin to the Old Saxon, tlie ancestor of Modern 
Plattdentsch; and to Old Frankisli, the ancestor of Dutch 
and Flemish. Its relation to tlie Scandinavian languages 
and to the High Gerniaii dialects was more reiuoted 

Of the three tribes who played iuiportaiit ])arts in the 
Anglo-Saxon Compiest, the Angles occupied the nortJieni 
and central part of England and extended tiudr conquest 
to the lowlands of Scotland. The sonthorn j)art of Britain 
fell into the hands of tlio Saxons. The siiiall hut rich 
domain of Kent remained the possession of the Jules. 
The seventh century finds the conquest coin|)let(nl, ami 

icf. pp. 150 , mi. 
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the new lords of the soil settled substantially in accord- 
ance with these boundaries. They had no written lan- 
guage. Yet we must not infer that their several dialects 
had received no literary cultivation. Oral literature 
always precedes writing, so that, when the art of writing 
is finally introduced, there awaits it a considerable body 
of poetry, ready to be taken down and perpetuated. Thus 
the Angles and Saxons had a great q[iiantity of heroic 
song, for which they had developed an elaborate meti*e 
and a peculiarly complicated style, quite different from 
that of their habitual language. Observe, however, that 
at the time of which we are speaking, no one of the various 
dialects spoken in Britain had a title to preeminence. 

We have no written documents in these dialects until 
the eighth century, when Britain had been in the hands 
of its new masters for two or three hundred years. Pre- 
sumably, the various dialects had grown apart during this 
time ; for Angles, Saxons, and Jutes were more widely 
separated in their new home than they had been on the 
continent, and their little kingdoms were always at war. 
Yet in the eighth century the differences had not yet 
become great enough to make the dialects mutually unin- 
telligible. They may be divided into (1) Northuml)rian, 
the language of the kingdom of Northumbria, includ- 
ing the north of England and the south of Scotland; 

(2) Saxon, spoken throughout the south of England ; 

(3) Mercian, spoken in the kingdom of Mercia, corre- 
sponding to the midland counties of the present day; 

(4) Kentish, spoken by the Jutes of Kent. The North- 
umbrian and the Mercian were Anglian dialects. The 
men of Kent spoke Jutish, and the Saxon was, as its name 
implies, the language of the Saxon contingent of the 
original invaders. Within each of the territories thus 
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defined there was considerable divergency' of speech, but 
this may be neglected in a general survey. 

The first dialect that could lay claim to literary prece- 
dence was the Northumbrian (the language of Oiodinon 
and the Venerable Bede), which, in the eiglith century^ 
seemed in a fair way to set the standard for the EnglLsh 
tongue. But the fall of Northumbria from its political 
siij^remacy and the rise of the southern kingdom of Wes- 
sex completely changed the situation. Nortlminbrian 
sank once more to the position of a provincial dialect, 
and under King Alfred, in the ninth century, the West 
Saxon dialect pnt in a strong claim to bo regarded as the 
literary language. Meantime, however, the name Mif/- 
luJi^ that is, ‘ Anglian,’^ Iiad associated itself iiisopa-rably 
with the idea of amj literary form of the vornaculur. The 
Northumbrians had called their tongue *• English’ becauso 
it was English, ■— that ivS, Anglian. The Saxons of Wessex 
applied the same term to their own non-Aiiglian literary 
tongue. 

From King Alfred to the Battle of Hastings is ahmit 
two hundred years. In this time literary Englisli (the 
West Saxon dialect) had made great strides anti seemed 
far more likely to becomo the universal speech of hhiglisli- 
men than Northumbrian had seemed three ceiitarims htvfore. 
If this development had not been violently interrupted, 
Ave should nowadays be speaking, in all pr()l)al)ility, a 
language very similar to tbe Dutch. It wa.s intorriipted, 
as everybody knows, by the Norman Conquest. 

The effect of the Norman Ooruiuest on tlio histoiy of 
our language is frequently misunderstood. Thci Normans 

^ EngUm^ms ‘ Angle’s,’ and Etufltm The initial f! sliows 

‘umlaut’ af an older a. England iw EtigUt (genitive |)luml) iaud, ‘the 
conntiy oftbeAiigleBd 
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were superior to the English in chivalric inaiiiicrs; hut tlie 
English surpassed them in learning and in literary culture 
of the vernacular. The English of tlio year 1050 was not 
a rude, harsh-sounding jargon, but a highly developed 
language, with a copious vocal)ulary and an abundant 
literature in prose and verse. Tliere is no evidence that 
the Normans despised tlio English language, and they 
certainly made no attempt to crusli it. They talked a 
dialect of Erench, and no doubt they had no oxp)ectation 
of giving up tlieiv jpato Is ; but they liad no wish to impose 
it on any one else. A far-seeing philosophi(‘al historian 
might, indeed, liave foretold that either Eromdi or English 
would have to prevail in the long run. lUit sucli a phi- 
losopher would have had no doubt whi(;h of the two lan- 
guages would survive. The Normans had already given up 
their native Scandinavian in favor of hhaiiKdi, and they 
were heavily outnumbered by ilie English. I'ho result 
was inevitable. It cannot have occnirred to any Norman 
that his language was to bcicomc the vermumlar tongue in 
Great Britain. It certainly neviu* oiamrred to any Eiig*- 
lishman that his own language was likt4y to Ixicomc 
extinct. 

What tlie Norman Conquest did was not to brt^ak up 
or confuse our language by coming into diriH*.t conilii't 
with it, but simply to iiitcrrii[)t the literary tradition of 
the English tongue. At tlic time of the Batth^ of Ilasi- 
ings, tlie West Saxon dialect was tlie aiHarjiled lilcuitry 
language, and, altlioiigh it was not ytd. in gtaieral use 
throughout the island, it was nevertheless in a strong 
position wdtli reference to such an extension of its inlln- 
ence. With the coming of the Normans, this dialect ft‘ll 
from its pinnacle. French became tln^ language of the 
court and of high society, not because the court desiiised 
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English, but because the court consisted of French-speak- 
ing Normans. There was no longer any encouragement 
for the cultivation of the special West Saxon form of 
English at the hands of scholars and poets. Hence when 
any Englishman wrote in the vernacular after the Norman 
dominion became established, he used his own local dialect, 
without regard to the standards of West Saxon that had 
existed before the Conquest. In other words, the Norman 
Conquest put the dialects of England once more on their 
mettle. West Saxon was reduced to the rank which 
it had occupied before the days of Alfred, and it was 
again an open question which of the three great dialects 
(Northumbrian, Mercian, and Saxon) should become the 
literary language of the English race.^ 

No doubt the speecli of Normandy (the Norman B'rench) 
exerted a certain amount of direct influence on the 
grammar and vocabulary of our language, but tl}is influ- 
ence was inucli smaller than is generally supposed. The 
decay of inflections, winch is one of tlie distinguishing 
marks of modern English, had begun before the Normans 
came. It was accelerated by the Conquest, hut only in 
an indirect way, tlirongli tlio break in literary tradition 
already referred to. A similar decay has taken place in 
Dutch and in Danish, whicli were never subjected to a 
Norman Conquest, and it must be regarded as a natural 
tendency of our language. Some words wore borrowed 
from Norman French, but not enough to color tlie vocabu- 
lary to a perceptible degree. In short, the two languages 
lived amicably side by side for about two hundred years, 
neither affecting the other essentially. Indeed, every 

1 Of course, the conditions of the problem were not appreciated in the 
Middle Ages. Such movements as we are studying can be surveyed only 
from the vantage-ground of centuries. 
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student of Anglo-Norman knows that the French of the 
invaders suffered almost as much as the English of the 
conquered. In 1154 the Count of Anjou became king of 
England. At the beginning of the thirteenth century 
Normandy was lost to the English crown. This loss had 
important results. Henceforth the specific influcnco of 
Norman French upon the English language was very slight 
indeed, — hardly appreciable. In the latter part of the 
thirteenth century and throughout the fourteenth, Eng- 
lishmen were vigorously engaged in translating and adapt- 
ing Freneh literature. Their models, liowcver, were not 
Norman French, in the main, nor was their activity con- 
nected with the Conquest or with the fact that the ruling 
class was of Norman descent. The same translation and 
adaptation took place in Germany, and oven to some ex- 
tent in Norway. Central or Parisian Freneh was now the 
recognized standard on the Continent, and tlui Frencih of 
the English court was not Norman, but as good Parisian 
French as the nobility could muster. Moreover, by the 
first quarter of the fourteenth century, many of tiro chi- 
scendants of the Normans had lost their French and were 
speaking English like their Saxon neighbors. 

Everybody knows that modern English contains thou- 
sands of French words. We can hardly utter a .sentence 
without using one. Yet comparatively few of the.so are 
derived from Norman French. Wholesale borrowing 
began about 1300 and continued for two hundred year.s, 
and the same process has gone on ever since, but in a 
more limited way. But most of our French words, from 
1300 to 1900, have come not from the dialect of the 
Normans, but from Central or Parisian French, — the 
recognized literary standard. 

All this borrowing, however, signified not the victory 
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of French, but the triumph of English as the vernacular 
language of Great Britain. Normans were Normans no 
longer, but Englishmen. The Normans were greatly out- 
numbered by the Saxons. They had long ceased to speak 
the Norman dialect ; though many of them still regarded 
French as their mother tongue, and talked the Parisian 
dialect as well as they could, as Englishmen still do. As 
for the Saxon element in the population, they had placidly 
gone on speaking Englisli, in various dialects, and in the 
long run the aristocracy were obliged to follow their lead. 
There was no death-struggle between two hostile lan- 
guages, as many writers have imagined. Everything 
proceeded in tlie simplest and most natural way. In the 
usual course of events, a man can have but one mother 
tongue. The great majority of the population were con- 
tent with English, which was therefore indispensable to 
the minority as well. A man might learn French if he 
liked, but he had to know English anyway. The result 
was that by 1400 the language of England was English, 
and French was what it is now, — the accomplishment of 
a limited class. 

Meantime, what is to bo said of tlio English ‘literary 
language’? From shortly after the Norman Conquest up 
to the year 1300 there was no such thing. Tlie English 
dialects were now so far apart that a Southerner could 
hardly understand a man from the Northern Counties. 
The Midlands occupied an intermediate position in lan- 
guage as well as geographically. The Northern dialect 
(the descendant of the old Northumbrian), some of the 
Southern dialects (the descendants of the Saxon), and at 
least two forms of the Midland dialect (the descendant 
of the Mercian) had gradually risen to the position of 
respectable literary tongues, but no one of them could 
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claim precedence over any other. Everything pointed 
to the end of the fourteenth century as the time for the 
great decision. What was needed was a dialect that was 
widely intelligible and that was already the habitual lan- 
guage of certain . powerful elements in the state. The 
East Midland seemed to meet the requirements. It was 
the dialect of London, of the court, — when the court 
spoke English, — of Oxford. It was the dialect in wliieh 
Wyclif made his translation of the Bible, and, finally, it 
was the dialect in which Chaucer, tlie Londoner, naturally 
wrote. 

There is an active revolt nowadays against the thesis 
that. Chaucer ‘made the English language.’ Some of the 
most recent investigators of our linguistic history have 
even neglected to mention him at all in this conn'oetion. 
Yet there is much truth in the discredited old dictum, 
however absurdly it has sometimes been interpreted, d'o 
appreciate the facts, we must look for a moment at tlic 
posture of affairs in the latter half of the fourteenth cen- 
Wi’Y? 01’) say, from 1340 to 1400, the accepted term of 
Chaucer’s life. For it was within these sixty years that 
the East Midland dialect attained the rank of tlio Eng- 
lish literary language, — a position which it has never 
lost. 

It was an age of intense activity, — a singularly ‘ modern ’ 
time. One is tempted to say that all the problems that vex 
the world to-day either came into existence or manifested 
themselves with peculiar force within these sixty years. 
At all events, there is scarcely a political or social catch- 
word of the present which cannot be applied to affairs in 
the fourteenth century. ‘ Labor ’ was giving troulile in a 
ozen ■W'ays.. The Black Death had greatly reduced the 
number of farm-hands throughout the country. The sur- 
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vivors, once little better tlian serfs, asserted tlieinselvos in 
a mariner that alarmed the landed proprietors and prompted 
some futile legislation. There was the Jaequerie or Fea^s- 
ants’ Insurrection in France. In England there were the 
uprisings of Wat Tyler, Jolm Fall, and Jack Straw, partly 
a revolt against iinjnst taxation and oiipressivo hindlords, 
and partly, especially in London, an assa-ult upon the 
Bdemiiigs, wlio had been imported hy tkiward III to 
establish tlie manufacture of elotl), and of whom native 
workmen wore intensely jealous. Tlie liastern Question, 
too, was assuming a strangely modern ai)pearan(' 0 . In 
1343 the Turk first got a foothold in Euroj)e, and twenty 
years later began the meteoric; career of Tainerlant;, infin- 
itely prophetic of barbarous possibilities from the Orient* 
The revolt against the Pope, which residted in the com- 
plicated movement known as the lieformation, began in 
the fourteenth century witli Wyelif in Enghtnd and with 
John IIuss in Bohemia. Tlie Revival of Learning also falls 
in tliis century; Petrarch and Boccaccio were Chaucer^s 
contemporaries. The interest in education was wide- 
spread. A whole chain of universities, from Oracow 
to Saint Andrews, were established lietwet^n P540 and 
1410. Tlio extension of the British empire was never 
a more vital question than at this time. The armed asser- 
tion of Edward’s claims to the (;rown of Francu:;, the war 
of Richard II in Ireland, jind the attemiit of John of 
Gaunt to seize the kingdom of Gaslilo, show how far- 
reaching this movement was. One can even sec a forecuist 
of the gold and silver question in the time of Edward III. 
The king’s gold nobles became immediately famous. They 
were readily accepted by foreign merchants everywliere, 
as sovereigns ^lass current to-day. Many similar details 
might be enumerated, but enough has been said to indicate 
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that Chaucer was born in a time of great religious and 
political and literary activity. 

By station, and by the incidents of his career, Chaucer 
was peculiarly fitted to express the complicated life of 
this intensely ‘modern’ age. He belonged to the well- 
to-do burgher class, and his family stood in some kind of 
relation to the court. He was neither too high nor too low 
to be well acquainted with all varieties of hlnglish life. 
In his youth he became page to the CounteSvS of Ulster, 
and from this time he always enjoyed some kind of onicial 
emolument within the royal gift. He was a Collector of 
the Customs, a Superintendent of Buildings, and an ofiicer 
in charge of what we should now call the Thames Con- 
servation. He was also a Member of Parliament for a 
short time. But his experiences were not merely insular. 
He visited France and Italy several times on business of 
state, and thus came into close relations with foreign life 
and letters as well as with diplomacy. As courtier, olHce- 
holder, legislator, soldier, diplomatist, burglier of Ia)ntb)n, 
he came into contact with every sort of person worth know- 
ing, from king to apprentice. Proba-bly no man had a 
broader and more intimate knowledge of the social life of 
the fourteenth century. Add to all this tlio sj)lendid 
accident of genius, and you have a writer astonishingly 
well equipped to depict all sorts and conditions of men as 
they thought and acted in this, interesting time. 

Chaucer found his native East Midland dialect alriaidj a 
cultivated language. There had been much narrative 
poetry written in this dialect. It was, in the main, the 
English of commerce, of the court, and of the universities. 
Before he had written a line, the East Midland dialc»ct 
seemed likely to become standard or literary English, and 
it doubtless would have achieved that position, even if he 
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had never been born. Still, the process would have been 
more gradual and much less certain. What was needed 
at this juncture was a literary man, a poet of cominandiiig 
genius, whose native dialect was that wliicli stood ready 
to be stamped as literary English forever. Chaucer was 
such a poet ; and after his death nobody doubted that 
the langmige as he had written it was the best Englisli. 

It must not be thouglit that Chaucer actually imported 
many new words into our language. Almost every word 
that he used ca,n be found somewhere at any earlier date. 
Most of his Frencli and Latin ‘ borrowings ’ had been made 
before. What he did for tlie Midland dialect was rather 
to write it witli an ease, a polish, and a regularity which 
had not been hitherto attained, and to use it as the vehicle 
for first-rate poetry. This stamped the language of 
Chaucer at once as tlie literary standard. The excellence 
of his English is celebrated by his contemporaries and 
successors. By his side stood Gower, wlio wrote in the 
same dialect. Gower, though no genius, was a skilful 
versifier and the master of an extremely neat style. For- 
tunately, his influence on the language coincided with 
Chaucer’s in almost every particular. Gower without 
Chaucer would not have sufficed. Chaucer without Gower 
would have been abundantly able to accomplish what 
was necessary. The coincidence of their efforts was 
fortunate for the English .language. Chaucer died in 
1400. His successors and feeble pupils, Hoccleve and 
Lydgate, though they contributed nothing of value to 
English poetry, did much to popularize the language of 
Chaucer, which they directly imitated in every possible 
way. There was no longer any doubt what was the 
English literary language: it was the East Midland dia- 
lect, and whoever wrote in any other dialect was not 
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writing standard English, but a local or ijrovinciiil patois. 
Since 1400 there has been a very slight shift, so timt 
Modern English is a trifle more northerly tlian Cliancer’s 
dialect, but this is of no importance in the present dis- 
cussion.^ 

It is to be noticed that the dialect which finally iKicanu; 
literary English, and which, therefore, all educated' S 2 >eakers 
of English use, however they may differ amo]ig them.s(slv(!s 
in details, is not the descendant of King Alfred’s W(\st 
Saxon, but of quite a different dialect, the Mercian. The 
West Saxon is now represented by the rustic dialecl.s of 
Wilts and Dorset in the South of England. 

The triumph of the Midland Dialect was compltde by 
1450, and soon caused most of the otlior dialects to fall 
into disuse as literary media. In the nortli, ]K)wever, a 
variety of the Northumbrian was developed into the 
Scottish language, which was subjected to many special 
influences, and received much literary cultivation. Tlu‘, 
Scottish language could not maintain itself, however. It 
has been constrained to consort with tire dialects once 
more, though it still maintains an exceptionally dignified 
position among them. 

Thus every one of the three dialects of the Anglo-Saxon.s 
has had its chance. The Northumbrian became tlie first 
literary English. ^ The West Saxon succeeded to that 
position, and held it until the Norman Conquest. In tlie 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the Mercian made good 
its claims and won a recognition which was final. 


of evidence of this shift is seen in tho use of instead 

cth^ for example, but we^say has, does, wails. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE LATIN IN ENGLIBII 

In sketching the development of the English language 
we have confined our attention to the native (Anglo- 
Saxon) element and to the intluence exerted by Norman 
and Parisian French. We have yet to consider the indebt- 
edness of our language to the Latin. 

English began to borrow words from the Latin before 
there was any English. Street (L. strata ‘a paved 

road’), tvall (L. valium)^ ehalk (L. calx^ ealcis^ ‘ lime’), and 
a few other terms entered the West (Jennanio dialects 
before the Anglo-Saxon Conquest of I3ritain. A few 
others were learned by the invaders from the IJritons, 
who had been Eoinan colonists for three or four hundred 
years. Among tliese were port (L. porfus') and -Chester^ 
-caster (L. castra^ ‘camp’), as seen in the name of the 
County of Chester^ and in SUchesfe7\ Laneaster^ etc. Tlie 
conversion of the invaders to Christianity inmiediately 
brought in a number of religious and ecclesiastical words, 
likepop^, hishop^ mow/r, which we have already studied 
(p. 44). From this time to the present, the borrowing of 
Latin words has gone on incessantly. We Iiavc seen that 
this is true of the technical dialects of divinity, philosophy, 
law, and natural science. But tlio influence of Latin is 
not confined to the technical vocabulary. It is felt in 
almost every sentence that we utter. It pervades tlio 
whole system, of English speech. 

93 
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The relations between Freneli and Latin on tin* one 
hand, and English and Frencth on the other, make llu; 
influence of Latin on English cxtreiiioly ooinplox. In 
outline, however, the subject may bo easily graspod. 

One fact of cardinal importance shouhi ho kept <*on- 
stantly in mind. In tlie eighth centurv, when Anglo- 
Saxon was developing a written literatina^, every <'dueated 
Englishman spoke and wrote Latin as (easily iis he spoke 
and wrote his mother tongue. Indeed, the ability to tise 
Latin freely was, until a comparatively ri'ceid. period, the 
chief distinguishing mark of an edueated man. lienee in 
all the earlier periods of our language, an^ hody who was 
learned enough to borrow a Latin word at all, was HiiUt- 
ciently familiar with that language, to borrow the word in 
conversation as well as from the written j.age. 'rids sig- 
nificant fact is often lost sight of. 

Before the Norman Compu'st, then, a good many I, at in 
words had been introduced into English, idther orally 
or with the pen. Many of tlu^so disappeared when the 
literary West Saxon wont to pieces, hut. a few have sur- 
vived and are still in use. 

After the Conquest, as wo have seen, Kremdi words 
began to come into our language,— lirsL from Nh.rman 
French, and afterwards, in much larger numbers, from the 
Central dialect, the ‘French of I'aris’ which ('huma'rs 
Prioress had never learned. 'The Norman-Fresneh words 
which became English were mostly ‘popular' from the out- 
set. They include such simple terims as pemv, 
grief, pison, court, countess, and the like, wlueh are indi.s- 
tinguishable in the minds of all English-speaking persmis 
from the commonest words of native origin. laitm-, from 
1300 on, there took place a wlioUwalc importation of word.s 
from Central French, and to this tlu! largis prop.mlion of 
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French words in our language is chiefly due. This impor- 
tation was made by Englishmen to wliom French was 
almost a second mother tongue, and was therefore effected, 
to a considerable extent, through oral rather than written 
borrowing. Yet many French words came in through 
literary channels as well. Now, all literary Englishmen 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries knew a good deal 
of Latin. Gower, for instance, wrote three long poems, 
— one in English, one in French, and one in Latin, — 
and handled tlie three languages with equal facility. 
Thus the same pei'sons who were borrowing from French 
were at the same time borrowing from Latin, and, since 
French itself is only Latin in a corrupt form, it is often 
impossible to determine from Avhicli of the two languages 
a particular word was directly taken. Tlie mere fact that 
the fo7mi of the English word is rather French tlian Latin 
does not settle the question. For the form which a Latin 
word assumed when it became English was frequently 
determined by the habits of the French language. Tlius 
our word fyure is ultimately derived from the Latin 
of wliicli the French jigiM'e is a clipped form. It 
is probable that we took the word directly from the 
French. Yet this is not certain. For any English writer 
who had wished to introduce the Latin Ju/ura into tlie 
vernacular would at once have modified the word after 
the French fasliion. Thus, whether figure came from 
Latin directly or from Frencli, it would iiiovitahly have 
taken the same form in English : namely, figure. Texture,^ 
for example, is known to have come directly from the 
Latin textura; yet it has been remade, after tlie Frencli 
model, as set by figure and other words already in the 
language, so that, so far as appears from its form, it might 
perfectly well have come from the French texture. So 
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flexure^ from the Latin flexura, has a similar fornv if it 
came from a French word though, in fact, no such 
word as flexure exists in the French language. How 
strong was this tendency to follow the French fashion in 
adapting words from the Latin may be seen in Chaucer’s 
forms for proper names. The Old French form for Oato 
was Oatoun^ and this is regularly used by Chaucer and liis 
contemporaries. So Chaucer writes AcMlles and Aehille^ 
Pandarus and Pandare^ indiffei'cntly. Indeed, wlion a 
word existed in both Latin and French, it must often 
have been impossible for the borrower himself to tell from 
which language he was taking it. 

This state of things continued through tlie fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. A huge number of wordKS came 
in from both Latin and F'^rench, and we are frequently at 
a loss to distinguish between them. In doubtful cases, 
however, the distinction is of almost no importance, since, 
even if the word passed through the French, it is none the 
less Latin, and was felt as quite as much Latin as French, 
whatever its immediate source may have been. 

In many cases, however, it is easy to distinguish a word 
borrowed from the French. Thus we see at a glance tliat 
deceive does not come directly from the Latin decipere^ but 
from its French form dScevoir. So of voyage from Fr. 
voyage (h, viaticum), pouonhom Yi\ pouon {h, potionern^, 
venge from Fr. venger (L. vindicare), point from Fr. point 
(Ij, punctum). In these examples, and many others, the 
French form has wandered so far from the Latin that 
doubt is impossible. This points to an important olhser- 
vation. French is, in the main, the vulgar Latin of the 
Gallic provincials in the shape in which centuries of decay 
have left it, just as Spanish is the Latin of the provincials 
of Spain, and Italian the remainder Latin of tlie Tuscans. 
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By the ninth century this Gallic Latin had become so 
different from its prototype as to constitute a distinct 
language. There were, then, two kinds of Latin in Gaul 
at this time, the rustic and debased dialect, which we may, 
with a slight anticipation, call ‘ French,’ and the educated 
Latin of the schools. Both had a continuous tradition 
from .Roman times ; but the former came from a vernacular 
and untutored tradition, the latter from the learned tra- 
dition of tlie church and the schools, identical with the 
scholar’s dialect throughout the Western World. From 
the ninth to the twelfth century the vernacular changed 
rapidly. Recognized as a genuine language, not a mere 
patois^ it received literary cultivation, which has ever since 
continued, until Frencli has become the ‘ polite language ’ 
of Europe. With this cultivation, a multitude of words 
were borrowed from the classic Latin by educated men, 
exactly as was the case with English, and these ‘ learned ’ 
words are close to the Latin, whereas the ‘popular’ 
words that come from the rustic tradition usually bear a 
much less distinct resemblance to the Latin. Thus sewer 
(our sever} and sejjarer both represent the Latin separare^ 
but sevrer is tlie ‘popular’ or continuous vernacular form, 
and sSparer a ‘learned’ or literary borrowing. Again, 
S'ltretS (older seiirtS') and security both come from L. 
seeuritatem^ but s firete is ‘ popular ’ and sSourite is ‘ learned.’ 
We could never liesitate to derive our surety from the 
French miretS. Security^ however, might come either from 
sSeuriU^ or, as is more likely in this instance, directly 
from the Latin, the form which it takes being influenced 
by surety and other similar words which we have taken 
from tlie French. 

These considerations not only serve to illustrate the dif- 
ference between learned and popular words (to which 

II 
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we have already given some attention), but they suggest 
the complexity of the influences which Latin, both as a 
learned and as a popular tongue, has had upon the 
language which we speak, or, in other words, the con- 
tinuity and complexity of the civilization which the 
English language expresses to the student of philology d 

If we pass on to the sixteenth, century, we find the rela- 
tion of French and Latin to our vocabulary quite different 
from that in the fourteenth and early fifteenth. The 
time of wholesale borrowing from the French has passed, 
but Latin borrowing is more active than ever. It is, how- 
ever, distinctly learned borrowing. The Revival of 
Learning has sent men directly to the classics. Theolog- 
ical and philosophical studies are also pursued with vigor, 
and this means an iinmersal in Latin. Latin is still the 
scholar’s language, but to speak French has become a mere 
accomplishment (as it is to-day) and the men who are 
adding words to our vocabulary no longer feel that French 
and Latin are equally near to them. These are ‘ learned 
times,’ and a multitude of words are taken directly from 
the Latin, with no thought of their French relations. 
The fashion of reforming such words after the French 
model is still in force, for it has become a law of our 
speech, but we no longer hesitate to which language to 
refer an ambiguous form: we refer it to Latin without 
hesitation. In fact, the best test in all these doubtful 
cases is the age of the word in English. If it came in 
after 1500, the chances are overwhelmingly in favor 
of its having come directly from the Latin unless it 
bears an unmistakably French imprint. This learned 

1 We may remark, in passing, that nearly all the English words that 
are from Xormaii French are from popular forms, whereas the later 
borrowings include many learned terms. 
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borrowing from Latin Avent on Yig*orotisly till very 
recently, and is still coiniiioii, as we Ixave seen, in the 
tecliiiic£il vocabulary of the sciences. It l)rouglit in a 
multitude of useful words, and tended especuilly to 
enrieli our laiiguag'c in its means of expressing sliades of 
tliouglit and seeming yariety of expression in gone ml. 
But it -was carried to pedantic lengths, and in the eigh- 
teenth and nineteen til centuries there wjrsa revolt against 
it, wliicli has restored the eq_iiilibriiun between the several 
main components of the Knglisli language. The borrow- 
ings from French since 1500 have been scanty compared 
with those that preceded and -vvith the horio wings from 
Latin. Yet a good many words liavo come in from 
that language, — especially military terms and society 
phrases. TI 10 latter liaye manifested thorn solves particu- 
larly in tlid times from the Itestormtion to tl ie present day, 
daring which BYeiiohlias been the language of diplomacy 
and polite society, as well as a general medium of commu- 
nication for travellers of all nation alibies- 

In addition to the great stock of Lathi words tlnit have 
entered our language througli the French, or under its 
influence, we have a huge mass of words and pi irases taken 
directly from the Ijatiii without claiiige. Few pen-sons 
realize tire extent of tins eloinont in our vocabulary, and 
fewer still its significance. 

A number of CKuinplGs will bidiig out instantly some of 
the main points: stejuriory bmus^ stimuhu^ 

mimxl, folto^ ztern^ noiitrimi^ veto^ meutm^ imeftia^ 

inmmndo^ dzetmn^ alihi^ ernM^ inUrm^ rtzeniorcmiumj affi- 
davit^ vm (in ‘via New Yo rid), Here we have a score of 
words taken bodily from the Latin without cluinge. Yet 
they are undoubtedly English and in coninioii use. One 
of them (vim) is so very ‘popiular’ as to ho almost slangy 
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Their diversity of form is also remarkable. They repre- 
sent almost every turn and twist of Latin inflection. We 
find the first, second, and third declensions of nouns, all 
three genders, and both numbers. Three cases appear 
(nominative, accusative, and ablative), a verb, two perfect 
participles, a gerundive, a gerund in o. There are mascu- 
line and neuter adjectives, the comparative and superlative 
degrees, a possessive pronoun, three adverbs, the present 
and perfect indicative, and an imperative. In short, a 
boy who can explain all the Latin forms involved in this 
short list of thoroughly English words need fear no exami- 
nation ill Latin accidence. 

This great diversity of form is highly significant. It 
suggests that we owe many words of this class, not to 
deliberate borrowing of a learned or literary character, 
but to the haphazard linguistic processes of conversation 
and daily life. Nor should we be surprised at this. 
Latin, as we have observed already, was a second ver- 
nacular to educated men for many centuries. Not only 
was it the language of the learned professions, but it 
long served as a means of communication among all but 
the positively illiterate. To learn to read was to learn 
to read Latin. Grammar was Latin grammar. Roger 
Ascham remarks in a matter-of-fact way that it would, of 
course, have been easier for him to write his Toxophi- 
lus in Latin than in English. Legal documents, even 
of the most ordinary kind, were indited in tliat language. 
So were records of every sort, not only those of the state, 
but the journals of guilds and trade-companies. All im- 
portant accounts were also in Latin. Queen Elizabeth 
talked Latin with foreign ambassadors; Cromwell had 
Milton for his Latin secretary. 

All this means that to a large fraction of the coinmu- 
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iiity Latin terms were, and always liave been, actuiilly the 
only familiar terms for certain ideas and certain tliiiigB. 
Tliis is still true in a measure, as with lavwycrs, for instance, 
and physicians ; but it becomes more and niore sigriilicaiit 
as we trace our liistoiy back to medieval tioics. It ms as 
natural for all persons who had occasion to men tioii Biich 
things, to use the Latin words for them when they were 
talking English as when they were talking: Latin. E veii 
to-day, when the doctors talk little Latin, anil write it no 
more than they can help, it is far easier for theia to spoak 
of the sequelae of a disease tliaii of its ‘couse(iyience&5,’ and 
it would be mere affectation if they avoided sticli to mis as 
and diagnosk^ or tried to translate tlioin into 
English. "We liaye seen how easily learired words p)a8s 
into the ordinary vocabulary and become papular. A. 
man does not use vernacular words merely bcertiise tlicy 
are vernacular, but because they are the words tliat he 
hears; and few Englishmen of any period have boon so 
oat of contact with, the Church or the courts, with medic inti 
or the arts, as not to he influenced hy tlio language of 
those who are professionally identified with sach pnxsnife. 
The habit, once established, projiagated itself, ns habits do, 
and became one of the rognlar tendencies of oiir hingniigci. 
The borrowings in question, then, are of all dates, remote 
and recent 

A moment’s consideration of some of our CKaniploB will 
enforce what has just been said. Jieelpe is aa imperative 
directing the apothecary to ‘take’ sued i and siKdi dirigs 
and compound theni; it is tlie pliyaiciarEs forimila in 
beginning a pirescriptioii, and has come to l>o the nmiie 
of the document itself. Jfostrum means *oiir own’ <h)r 
hny owii’),tIiat is, ‘a, proprietary remedy, biiikiiovvn to 
the profession in general, — hence, a ‘ qiuick iriedi<nno/ 
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Innuendo is the gerund of innuo^ ‘ to suggest/ used as 
present participle to mean ‘suggesting’ or ‘signifying’; 
it has passed from the language of legal dociiiueiits into 
its familiar use in ordinary speech. Folio is the ablative 
ot folium^ and means, literally, ‘on such and such a leaf^ 
(in a written document) ; it is thus the common term in 
referring to a particular page, and, being constantly heard 
in the ablative, has become English in that case-form. 
Memorandum (often abbreviated to mem,') is the gerundive 
of memoTo, ‘remember,’ and means ‘ (that which) must be 
borne in mind.’ Item,, ‘also,’ is an old accountant’s term. 
It was formerly prefixed to all the items in a bill or inven- 
tory except the first, i but gradually it lost its specific sense 
of ‘also’ and came to be used with them all; hence its 
meaning as an English word. Bonus is a recent addition 
to our vocabulary, and shows the persistence of the influ- 
ences that we are studying. Perhaps it comes from tlie 
stock exchange. It means ‘a good thing,’ something ‘to 
the good,’ — and ought, strictly speaking, to be the neuter 
honum. Its recent or jocose origin is indicated by this 
error in gender. Compare premium,, which (being an 
older word in English) shows a correct form. 

The genuinely vernacular nature of these words is 
emphasized when we pass to whole phrases, which have 
been taken into our language with the greatest freedom. 
No one when he says ex parte, or post mortevn, or hona 
fid^y is conscious of talking a foreign language; for 
these phrases and scores of others have become a part 
of the vernacular by inheritance and constant use, and 
although their home is Latin, they are as much English 
as if they had bemi translated, as they often are. No one 
can say that dividers is any more English than divuor, 

^ Whicli was imprimis, ‘first’ 
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The only difference is that divis?r is originally a technical 
term, Latin in form, which the progress of education has 
made known to every schoolboy, while dividers has beim 
made over by means of an English termination and then 
specialized into a technicality. It is even doubtriil which 
word is more vernacular to-day. 

Subpoena has become an English noun and is used as a 
verb as well. It is merely the law term suh poena^ ^und(‘x 
penalty.’ Still more vernacular is the verb to nonplus. 
It is originally a term of scholastic disx)utation, A man 
was ‘ at a non plus ’ when he had ‘ no more ’ to say. 

Sometimes sucli phrases are translated, but often tlu^ 
translation is more artificial — less English, indeed — than 
the Latin itself. An ^ex cathedra opinion’ is a perfccddy 
natural phrase for one delivered authoritatively, l)ut wo 
should attach no such meaning to tlie English ^ from the 
chair,’ except by thinking of the Latin. ^ In the arti- 
cle of death’ is a mere slavish rendering of in articulo 
mortis. In itself, it means nothing, for article has no such 
sense in our language, but we understand tlie pliraso by 
association with the Latin original. Similarly, sine die is 
occasionally made into pigeon-English as ‘without day.’ 
So with the Frencli mariage de oo7ivimance^ ‘ an arranged 
marriage.’ We sometimes translate it by ‘marriage of 
convenience,’ whicli lias no sense in English except as it 
has acquired one by virtue of tlio Frencli. ‘ (Ida va sans 
dire’ has given us ‘That goes without saying,’ though. 
‘goes' does not mean ‘is valid,’ ‘holds,’ nor (loes saging 
mean ‘statement.’ The English phrase is not very well 
established, but it is always understood, for our language 
is so tolerant of foreign phrases that anything will pass 
muster that suggests one. 

‘ Generally speaking ’ is an idiom that gives the strict 
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grammarian some trouble. For it is constantly used in 
apparent violation of the rule that the participle must 
have a noun to agree with : as, ‘ Crenerally spealciny, bank 
notes are as good as gold.’ But all difficulty vanishe.s 
when we observe that the phrase is merely the Late Latin 
geneTcditef Voqucndo, for nobody expects the gci und to 
agree with a noun.^ 

Inclusive, in such phrases as ‘pages thirty to thirty- 
three inclusive,^ is a curious instance of a Latin woid 
made English. It is really the Latin adverb inclusive, 
‘inclusively,’ and was felt as Latin in the sixteenth ccntiny 
(so also exclusive').^ Probably it was first anglicized by 
a blunder, as we hear people pronounce as one syllabic 
in hona fide. The possibility of the error, however, is 
strong evidence of the ‘popularity’ of such Latin phrases. 

A remarkable bit of testimony consists in the luibitual 
use of Latin abbreviations in English writing, and in the 
fact that these almost always suggest not the Latin words 
for which they stand, but the English equivalent. s., d. 
mean to everybody ‘pounds,’ ‘shillings,’ and ‘pence’ — 
not lihrae, solidi, and denarii. Falstaff’s tavern-bill showed 
oh. (pholus') among its entries, but Prince Hal read it 
‘half-penny.’ Pp. (^paginae} means ‘pages,’ and LL.B. 
(Legum Bacealaureus) ‘bachelor of laws,’ to most of us, 
though the doubling of the letter to indicate a plural m 
not an English, but a Latin habit, and though lazes is not 
a legitimate translation of leges in the sense of ‘two kiiuls 

^ Go?isidenng, regarding^ and the like, are related to this use, hut 
are commonly disposed of by calling them ‘prepositions.’ Simila.rly tiio 
‘preposition’ notwithstanding is a mere translation of the Lcatin alilativc 
sdosolxxte {non oh stante). Of. Bishop-Andrewes (in 1020); “ Fur either 
of these non obstante, nay notwithstanding both these, she had the hap- 
piness to see His Angels.” Ninety-six Sermons, od. 1841, HI, 6. 

2 See Andrewes, Ninety -six Sermons, ed. 1841, I, 27. 
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of law’ — civil and canon. So -i.e. {id est) is read ‘that 
is,’ e.g. {exemfli gratia)^ ‘for example.’ Now and then a 
foreigner in writing English uses/.<?. or/.i., bnt we find it 
hard to guess that he means ‘ for example’ or ‘for instance,’ 
though the Latin e,g, occasions us no difficulty. Viz. is 
a curious example. It is videlicet (‘you may know,’ ‘to 
wit ’), the z being not a z at all, but an old sign of abbre- 
viation resembling that letter in shape. We seldom say 
videlicet nowadays, preferring ‘namely’ or ‘to wit’ (a trans- 
lation of scilicet^ for ^cire licet') y and even viz is sometimes 
heard. 

Again we constantly use the Roman numerals without 
thinking of the Latin words for which they stand, or 
remembering that accounts were kept in Latin down to a 
pretty recent date. Most striking of all is the sign d^, 
which, though merely a short way of writing ety is always 
called ‘ and,’ and used to be annexed to the English alpha- 
bet under that designation. Amper sandy the name for the 
sign, is a corruption of ‘ and per se and.^ dee. and etc.y 
then, both stand for et cetera; yet we commonly read the 
former ‘and so forth,’ and reserve the Latin phrase for 
the latter. 

It would require a special treatise to exhaust the subject 
of Latin words in English. ISnough has been said to 
explain their presence and to indicate the main channels 
through which they entered the language. Few persons 
realize the extent of our indebtedness. Computations 
have often been made, but they have usually been based 
,on the English vocabulary as a whole or on the vocabulary 
of a particular author. If the former course is adopted, 
the question rises ‘ What is the whole Englisli vocabulary? ’ 
for every large dictionary contains a multitude of obsolete 
and technical terms tliat have no place in such a problem. 
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If the works of a single author are taken as a 
are equally great objections to the inetliod, though of u 
different kind. A better method is to see wliai propor- 
tion of the Latin vocabulary has passcHl into Ihigiisli, 
With this in view, we have counted the words I)i\giruii!ig 
with A in Harper’s Latin Dictionary ( Andrcws-FreiUHt, 
revised by Lewis), excluding proptu’ names, <loubhds, 
parts of verbs, and adverbs in -e and Of tlu^ llirtHi 

thousand words there catalogued, one liundrtid and lifiy- 
four (or about one in twenty) have l)ocn adopted bodily 
into our language in some Latin form, a,nd a liltle ovi‘r 
five hundred have some English represoniativo taktm, or 
supposed to be taken, through the Freneh. Thus we 
have in the English vocabulary about one in four or five 
of all the words found in the Latin loxieon und<‘r A. 
There is no reason to suppose that this proportion would 
not hold good approximately for the whole alphalud-. No 
doubt some words have been included in this computation 
that should have been omitted, hut others have just us 
certainly been overlooked, and no account has Ikhui made 
of Low and Middle Latin. Roughly Bp(ui.king, tlu*n, we 
are safe in asserting that our language has a,pprt)priatetl a 
full quarter of the Latin vocabulary, Ijcsides what it bus 
gained by transferring Latin meanings to native wnmh, 
Our indebtedness to Greek is cliielly in tlie way of learned 
or scientific terms which have been l)orrowod in vtu'v 
recent times. ^ 

The extent of the French and Latin influenets ui>on the 
English vocabulary makes our borrowings from (jflier 
languages seem insignificant. The Celtic tongues have 
contributed very little, not because the Celts win'c 
minated, but partly because of the great <lissimihiritv 
^ See pp. 49-51. 
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between Celtic and Anglo-Saxon, partly because tliose 
Bxitoiis -with ws^liom the invaders had most intercourse had 
been Eoimnked to a eonsideralolc degree. Bamiock, hard, 
ho£, bnch (‘badger’), hrcgyc-e, down (‘kill’), d%n (‘dark- 
colored’), ?«i?, loe\ shamo'oedc, Ojiii slogccn avQ speci- 
mens o£ the Celtic coiiting-cnb in our hnigiiage ; hub of 
these eKattij)les only bro(^k, dm, aird down go ba,ck to tlio 
Anglo-Saxon period. i 

The Scandinavian influence is more important. It 
began as early as the iiinbh century, and was felb particu- 
larly in those northern and eastern districts in which 
there were Danish (or Norwegian) settlements. Many 
Scandinavian words did nob survive the Middle English 
period, except dialectically. Most of our Old Norse con- 
tingent came into English in oral intercourse, but a few 
terms have been borrowed in recent times by litei'ary men 
(ns, sMd,edia, viking, valk^ris, Norn). Among the old 
borrowings &ve ahft (O.N. «?opCe, ‘up in the air,’ from 
0. N. hptr, for loftr, cognate with A^.S, Ger. Xmft), 
caZl,ffast, ikg, take, wrong. 

Hie influence of Italiau audSpiaiiislx iijron our literature 
has been very great, but upon our vocabulary tliose 
languages liave had no apipreciable effect. The I’oasou is 
plain. Before the time when such an influenoo could luivo 
been exerted, our language was already fully formed, and 
had adopted from. French or Latin nearly all those terms 
which ib night conceivably have borrowed from related 
Eomance languages. Art and music have brought in 
a number of Italian berms, however ; and Spanish Lias 
centrihatecl jlotilla, grandiao, jv/nM, pronuncianunto, rene- 

^ BooskC and (.raHle are often cited as Celtic words, but there ia no 
evicSoncse for mioli a (loTiviitioii. dtiiibtful. maybe from the 

Fr&iicli. JSoiUcin^ and sfZ^«^/ia/r6 of uncertain origin,. 
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gade, siesta, and a few otliers. A inuny Sjtinii.sh 

forms that were current in i.lio sixU^enlh and sovcntocuth 
centuries have become obsolete*. 

Of the Semitic tongues, Hebrew and Araluc Iiuvi^ luadt! 
small contributions to our vocabrdiirv. d’ho Ib'brt'w woi’ds 
are mostly biblical: as, — ohruh, scnijih, shekel, hir/lr/iijtih, 
mannah, Messiah. Several of the Arabic words arc con- 
nected with mathematics or chemistry, — ,scit*n<a*s much 
cultivated by learned Arabs of tlio IMiddli* Ages.* 'i’hiis 
we have algebra (from the Aral)ic arlic.lc a!, Mltc,’ and 
jehr, ‘reduction’ [by equations]); alkali (from al and 
‘ashes of the soda plant'); alei/ihia {aiihh/, from (Jr. 
dmbix, ‘cup,’ ‘cap of a still eli.rlr ( from al-iksir, 
‘the philosopher’s stone,’ from (Insch ^t)pik, .renU, ‘dry,' 
since it was thought that this mysterious substano* might 
be discovered in the form of a powder ); rl/i/ier ( from plfV, 
‘zero,’ literally ‘empty’). Olher Arabic derivatives are 
sofa, salaam (literally ‘pcae.e’), sherhel, admiral. In ad- 
miral (formerly amiral), the final syllal»Ie, is again the 
Arabic article, the word being a fragment of the phrase 
amlr-al-lahr, ‘commander of llie sea.’ 

The enterprising spirit of the English people and (heir 
fondness for travel and colonization, as well as the grt‘:it 
development of their commerce, have brought in misecllane- 
ous words from every quarter of the oarlh. No language 
is so hospitable as oui* own to thesis iiewtsomers, perhaps 
because no other language already (jontains ki> ntuiiy 
foreign elements. None of these borrowings, Imweveiv 
have affected the structure of our spueeh, since they iunc 
been for the most part simply the adoiition of names for 
particular things. Thus we have hinmde find dado, from 
Portuguese; hoor, brackish, hmtle, uinglms; kink knaimaek, 

^ See p. 4r>, 
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landscape^ loiter^ marline^ dende7\ stove^ yaeht^ from Dutch 
or Low German ; bazar and caravan^ from Persian ; l)olka^ 
from Polish ; hussar^ from lliiiigariaix ; hominy^ ^noccann^ 
tomahawk, srpiatu, wiffwam, from North American Indian ; 
tea, nankeen, from Chinese; taboo, from Polynesian; hooin- 
erang, kangaroo, from native Australian, and so on. Sucli 
words enrich and diversify our vocabulary without essen- 
tially changing its character. We shall study many 
instances of this miscellaneous borrowing in subsequent 
chapters. 



CHAPTER IX 

FASHION IN LANGUAGE 

A POWERFUL influence in bringing in new words or 
reviving old ones, as well as in changing the use and 
meaning of established expressions, is what may be 
called, in a broad way, ‘ fashion,’ — a term under which 
we include not merely the fads and whimsicalities of the 
moment, but certain larger and more impressive move- 
ments and tendencies. The sway of fashion is easily 
detected both in literature and in our common talk. In 
the case of literature, we dignify such habits of expression 
by calling them stylistic tendencies. When they attract 
our attention in colloquial speech, we stigmatize them as 
slang or affectation. In the uncontrolled utterances of 
the street boy, these tendencies result in the rapid propa- 
gation of every new phrase that falls upon his ear, till 
there grows up a language so grotesquely vulgar as to 
acquire a kind of humorous right to existence. In the 
domain of letters, they result in those large differences of 
style which characterize particular schools of writing or 
even distinct ‘epochs’ or ‘ages’ in literary history. Yet 
the underlying principles are the same both in literature 
and in the individual, — fondness for novelty, the desire 
to be original, and finally, the wish of every man to be 
as wise as his neighbor, which results in a general imita- 
tion of whatever is striking or distinctive. 

no 
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The effect of fashion in introducing new words into our 
vocabulary, in bringing certain words already existent 
into peculiar prominence for the time being, ami in 
banishing some old words altogether, may bo observed l)y 
contrasting the language of different individuals wlio, 
though frequenting much each other’s society, are never- 
theless brought under tlie control of different modes 
of expression. Thus, a law student, a medical student, 
and a young '•sport,’ will be sure to have widely different 
vocabularies, even if they are personal friends. Tliis is 
true not only when they are ‘talking shop,’ l)ut when 
they are discussing subjects quite outside of their profes- 
sional interests. The young lawyer will be sure to 
interlard his conversation with fragments of legal loro 
and with figures of speech derived from his text-books. 
The physician will find it diflicult to avoid allusions to 
the clinic or the dissecting-room. The sporting man will 
speak a dialect compounded of the race-track, the prize- 
ring, and the foot-ball field. And all this may be quite 
without affectation. The words that we hear oftenest 
and that are associated with oiir dearest interests must 
come to our lips most readily. That a physician should 
speak of ‘dissecting’ a subject, a chemist of ‘analyzing’ 
it, a preacher of ‘expounding’ it, is as natural as that an 
ordinary man should speak of ‘explaining’ it or ‘making 
it clear.’ A calamity may be called ‘a cropper’ by the 
horsey man, ‘a knock-out’ by the amateur of pugilism, 
‘ a lost case ’ hy a lawyer. Such differences will be per- 
ceptible both in the colloquial dialect and in more dignified 
speech. 

Another fashion is the knack of literary allusion. It is 
akin to the habit of quotation, — itself a fasliion in lan- 
guage that comes and goes; but it shows itself in a less 
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formal and tangible way. The use of scraps of French, 
much commoner fifty years ago than at present, and the 
trick of using big words on slight occasion, whether foi’ 
humorous effect or for the sake of ‘ talking like a book,’ 
are other examples of individual peculiarities which may 
at any moment become general. 

But the sway of fashion may be observed not merely in 
the several vocabularies of speakers whose professions are 
different, but also in the changes that come over one’s 
own vocabulary as it is subjected to successive influences 
in the course of a lifetime. School or the university pro- 
duces a marked effect on the speech of a young man. 
Another immediate change comes about when he begins 
the study of his profession, or enters upon the business of 
his life. Even after one’s vocabulary seems definitely- 
established, current events of general interest will always 
modify it strongly for the time being. During the heat: 
of a political campaign everybody talks political jargon, 
even when politics are not under discussion. The Spanish 
War filled American ears with hitherto unheard-of words 
of Spanish origin, and the war in South Africa has famil- 
iarized all of us with an odd corner of the Dutch vocabu- 
lary, hitherto known only to South African colonists. 
For a time it was easy to call any difficult barrier a 
trooha, and the policy of reeoncentmtion often appeared in 
strange company. So every little hill was a Icopje, a lodg- 
ing-place of any kind was a laager, all sorts of things 
were commandeered, and the suggestion that this or tliat 
might ‘stagger humanity’ was on every lip. Similarly, 
intense religious excitement may charge the language of 
an individual or a^community with biblical or theological 
terms or phrases. Within a century the progress of scien- 
tific discovery and invention, and the rise of the economic 
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and social sciences, have profoundly affected cnir spocH'th. 
‘Society’ and ^ social ’ have taken on new senses, ''llie 
‘ social problem ’ means much more than it ever did before. 
‘Unproductive consumer,’ ‘unearned increinemt,’ ‘tlie law 
of snpply and demand^ ‘medium of exchanged ‘standard 
of living,’ ‘wages fund,’ ‘pauper labor,’ ‘ coiiperativc asso- 
ciation,’ are commonly heard, even from pi*rsons who liave 
never rea<l a (*ha|)ter of political economy. ‘ hivolution,’ 
‘tlie struggle for existence,’ ‘the survival of the fittest,’ 
have bceonuj so vague in their common a.ppli(nition that 
one hardly dares to employ tlicm in serious disimssion for 
fear of begging the question- is regularly ustul to 

explain everything, as if it were not in itself a word that 
assumes the very point which it attempts to prove. In- 
deed, it 1ms l)etiome one of the vague terms whicdi hmgtiago 
recpiircs to exjnmH indefinite and imh^tlimide e.oncept ions. 

These are some of the fashions that every growu-ui) 
man can remember as having from time to time increased 
his vocabulary, and either enriched or im[)overis!u;d his 
iliouglit. 

If we l)roaden our scope, we shall Hud that what hap- 
pens to tlie individual in a single lifetime, applies also to 
a whole peoi/le in tlio lifetinie of their language. Ne\v 
interests assort iluanselves from age to ugi*, and indm?e 
new forms of expression. fnsliion clmnges utul lan- 

guage must ‘ follow tlie style.’ lad. us tanisider some of 
the movements that haves affeeiiul tht^ Knglisli huiguage 
from tinui to time. 

We may begin with a simple, but suflieiently tmrious, 
illustration. The style of the Anglo-Saxon t.ranslalrir of 
Bedcj’s Ecclesiastical History is marked Inmi peculiar triede 
of repetition. Again and again he iise.Ctwo syrionyiiious 
nouns or verbs or adjectives, where oiie would suflitm to 
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convey his whole meaning. This may eallocl, tlunu an 
English literary Iiabit of the ninth century. It cuiine, {H‘r* 
haps, from an unskilful imitation of the Latin, or it nuiy 
be due to some uncertainty as to iho exju't nl the 

English words, then first applied to the liiuu’ .shadt\s cd 
thought. At all events, the lialht survivtal in Eiiglisli 
prose until the end of the eighteenth (umitiry. Anil, 
though out of favor at the moment, it has left a number 
of idiomatic or colloquial phrases in tlit^ language: as, "eiul 
and aim,’ ‘lord and master,’ ‘without lei or lnndranet*f 
‘act and deed,’ ‘pure and simple,’ ‘in (UhhI and t rut lif 
‘really and truly,’ ‘bright and shiningf '■honest and trnt*f 
‘proud and haughty,’ ‘weak and feebl(‘,' ‘ra.(*i! and rnnf 
‘grunt and groan,’ ‘pull and tug,’ hbolla and hawlf ‘ery 
and scream,’ ‘clean and neat,’ ‘toil a,nd delve/ ^ 

Such double phrases occur very freijuently in tlie Book 
of Common Prayer, where we lind, for instance, ’'sins aiul 
wickedness,’ ‘dissemble nor cloak,’ ‘assemble and meet 
together,’ ‘requisite and necessary,’ ‘erred mid strayed/ 
‘declare and pronounce,’ ‘pardonetli and alKSolvetli/ ’‘bless 
and sanctify,’ ‘offer and present,’ ‘rule aiul govern/ ^ kmnvb 
edge and understanding,’ ‘religiously and devoutly/ ‘ fooii 
and sustenance,’ ‘search and examine your eouHeieiiees/ 
‘prayers and supplications,’ ‘to try and examine tlieno 
selves,’ ‘confirm and strengthen/ 

In several of these instances, one woril is iiiitive ami I lie 
other foreign. Hence many have supposed that I lie repe- 

ilt is not meant that these particular pliraHcs came ilewn friun 
Alfred’s time, nor that tliey originated in tautology pure ami simple, hat 
merely that they owe their currency to ahahit of the wliiidt wi* 

may observe in full swing in the formal prose of thi^ ninth reiU ury. l in 
the whole matter see^K/Emerson, Modern Language Notes, IHII% pp. nm 
ff. ; J. M. Hart, in An English Miscellany presented h» Dr, FurnivalL 
pp. 160 ff. 
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tition came from a wisli to be intelligible both to the 
Saxon and the Norman element in the population, or, at 
all events, both to the uneducated and to the educated 
classes. But this is pure assumption, and it is contra- 
dicted by the habits of English speech, llemembering 
the composite character of our vocabulary, we are not sur- 
prised that in a pair of synonyms one should be of native 
stock and the otlier borrowed. Besides, the examj)les 
from the prayer-book show every kind of combination : 
sometimes both words are native (as was of course always 
the case in Anglo-Saxon), sometimes both are foreign, and 
sometimes the pair includes one word of each kind. Most 
of our older writers illustrate the same stylistic habit. 
Lord Bacon, for instance, writes ‘donatives and largesses,’ 
‘pageants or gaudery,’ ‘amplitude and greatness,’ ‘to 
forsake or destitute a plantation,’ ‘ he runs and is swift of 
foot,’ ‘ good and fair dealing,’ ‘ putrefy and corrupt,’ ‘ the 
spreading or publishing of them,’ ‘to stay and arrest 
nature,’ ‘look sharply and attentively,’ ‘honored and re- 
spected.’ The rationale of such plirascs is evident enougli. 
A single noun or verb seldom expresses the full scope of 
an idea. The pair of words covers the whole meaning 
intended by the writer, since the synonyms that he chooses 
have somewhat different senses. To be sure, some rejreti- 
tion is involved, since the second word repeats a large 
part of the meaning of the first, thougli adding some 
meaning of its own. Yet the author prefers to express 
his thought say one-and-a-quarter times to the opposite 
method of expressing tlu^ee-quarters of it and leaving the 
rest to be inferred. In Modern Plnglish we take the latter 
course, though not uniformly. The older fashion con- 
duces lo dignity and copiousness of style, but easily 
betrays one into tiresome verbiage. 
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111 the Middle Ages, (he l^uglish langiiag** wan a gtinsl 
deal affected by the allegoritud tiinitiiieiit nf luw. 'riiin 
followed various eouventions, drawing its ligiirrs 
cially from warfare, chivalry, the law, and rcligtHO, I'hns 
the lady’s lieart was a, <ta.s{h‘, tu wliii'h the knight laid 
siege. The im^ta.|)h(U‘ was olahuratc! dmi'iMjHat aial 
oven acted, as a kind of paidotuiuiii*. lahk'.iiu Ifniri' u?ir 
phrases, ‘’to taki'- oiuTs !H‘a.rt, hy sturiu,* Mu stiiTr'iiilri'' ;ii 
discretion.’ Or the lover wiis (lu* lady's vassal. !o"r guand 
hoimd to unquestiouiug olnslienee, Iho* vsrrvsiMi; iin* 
Hhrall’ or shiviu Love, was a monareli eianiirrs 

were Ihiy, Disdain, Idiir Wh^leoming. !**a!si* Seinhlaiit, aiii| 
the like; ho sat in judgnumt and heard llie etmij.laiiii., uf 
suitors against their harddiearted inis! resses. Slr.oiio’sl 
of all, to our thiiddiig, is tla^ rtTtgious nutventiHin 11 m* 
lady was the ‘saint’ to wlauu om^ praMak The fiue! h|' 
Goddess of Lovt.^ vvais a,ddn‘ssrul in leriii> apprujiriati* |m 
the Deity. Faithful h»vers wiu'e C'upidh* liiik* 

and 1 liyllis, who <li(‘d for Ltn'e, were Lovie's ’‘iiuii‘1 vr?'*/ 
As the Church recogniztai sevtm di*aflly sins and ,sev«m 
principal virtues, so thert^, were sins uiel viii uch in ihr« 
worship of Love. Hence eame many tigiinitive 
pressions which to us sound blasplieimma or* m in 

very bad taste. But tlie ndigiou of the Mhhiy 
not remote from life. It was a matter «d eonno% mliiili 
nobody hesitated to talk aiamt., ami eoiiMMjiirnily Niifli 
figures convoyed no hint of irrevenmem Mm* tif first 
and best effects of intMligeut lingnislie ntmiy is to enmm 
cipate us from that form of provincialism whii'li mvrm 
the present fashions in langnage into eiermit rmirms r*f 
criticism. 

The Elimbetlmn agm was markm! rather hy 
lence of every i)ossible kind of liu*rury miinimrbiii limit 
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by the predoiiiinance of any. Euplniism was only one of 
several fashions in speech and writing. The language of 
the Euphuist was not, as has often been thought, full 
of strange and affected words. So far as mere vocabulary 
is concerned, it was usually pure and dignified. But it 
resorted to excessive antithesis; it balanced itself so nicely 
from clause to clause as to make monotony into a fine art; 
and it heightened false point by puerile tricks of allitera- 
tion and jingle. Besides all this, it was overloaded with 
far-fetched similes from what passed for natural history. 
These peculiarities are all illustrated in tlie following 
X^assage from Lyly’« Euxdiues, a kind of moral romance, 
from which the style in cxuestion takes its name:^ — 

It faveih with me, Rsollus, as with tlie ostrich, who pricketh none 
but herself, which causetli her to run when she would rest; or as with 
the pelican, who striketh blood out of her own body to do others good ; 
or with tlie wood-culver, who phicketli off her feathers in winter to 
keep others from the cold; or as with the stork, who, wlien she is 
least able, carrieth the greatest Inirthcn. So I practise all things that 
may hurt me, to do her good that never regardetli my pains, so far is 
she from rewarding them. 

TIio coinage of strange words, the borrowing of new 
terms from tlie classic languages, and excessive Latiniza- 
tion, were also characteristics of the Elizabethans. Hence 
the contemporary satire on ‘ink-horn terms.’ A rough- 
and-ready caricature is Rowlands’ ‘Signicur Word-Mongei*, 
the Apie of Eloquence ’ ( 1600 ): — 

As on the way 1 itinerated, 

A rural person I obviated, 

Interrogating time's transitation 

^ Euphim is the hero’s name. It is Gr. ‘ of an excellent nature,* 

from well,’ and (/nJw, ‘to ho born.’ Ei5 is familiar to us in eti-phony 
‘sound’), and eitphamism ‘to say’); we have in 

physics^ physician^ physiology^ and so on. 
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And oi the passage demonstration. 

My apprehension did ingenious scan 
That he was merely a simplician ; 

So when I saw he was extravagant, 

Unto the obscure vulgar consonant, 

I bade him vanish most promiscuously, 

And not contaminate my company. 

Translated into plain English, this farrago means merely : 
‘As I was walking in the road, I met a countryman, who 
asked me the time and the way. When 1 saw he was a 
vagabond, and belonged to the common people, 1 told him 
to begone and not disgrace me by his company.’ 

Another trick of Elizabethan writers was to archaiz.e. 
Chaucer was much read and ‘ Chaucerisms ’ were abun- 
dant. The most eminent of all archaizers is Spenser, only 
a small part of whose poetry is written in the language of 
his time. The influence of France, in which a roinarkable 
literary movement was then in progress, has been traced 
in some of the Elizabethan whimsicalities.^ Spain and 
Italy were also potent forces. Euphuism itself is com- 
monly referred to Spanish influence, and certainly shows 
much likeness to the celebrated Guevara. 

Sometimes sham antiques have slipped in. Spenser, the 
most distinguished of all our archaizers, made many mis- 
takes, and his imitators in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries were not better instructed. Thus the sira,ngc 
, compound noun derring-do, which he introduced, and 
which has had some currency in the sense of ‘ counige,’ ‘ val- 
orous achievement,’ is due to a headlong misunderstand- 
ing of a passage in Chaucer, ‘ in derring do tliat longeth 
to a knight,’ le, ‘ in daring to do what belongs to a knight.’ 

Germanic 
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So iwis^ an adverb meaning ‘aertainly ’ (cognate with Ger. 
gewiss)^ has usually been treated by archaizing writers as 
if it were a pronoun and a verb, — Ijois, ‘I know,’ — 
though this is an impossible form, — the present teiise 
being really I loot^ and the preterite Itviste (cf. the bibli- 
cal, ‘he wist not what he said’). Troiu really means ‘to 
think,’ but it has often been used as a synonym for ‘ I 
know.’ Gramary a is set down in all the dictionaries as 
meaning ‘magic’ (like Fr. grimoire^ which has the same 
origin), but the only old sense of this word that can be 
discovered in English is ‘ grammar,’ — its original and 
proper meaning. It looks as if the sense of ‘magic’ were 
a coinage of Bishop Percy’s, — a clever coinage, it must 
be admitted, or a happy blunder, for notliing ever had 
more the air of a fine old word.^ The connection between 
the idea of ‘grammar’ Qi.e. ‘learning’) and ‘magic’ is 
also close, and the Fr. grimoire^ ‘ a conjuring book,’ shows 
how natural the development is. 

Finally, we may mention the universal Elizabethan habit 
of punning, which pervaded conversation and literature 
alike. Every kind of play on words was common, from 
the merest jingle in sound to the most elaborate calcm- 
bonr. Puns are now out of favor, probably because we 
think that the punster wishes us to laugh at them.^ Wo 
should be careful, however, not to take the punning habit 
of the Elizabethans so seriously. Clearly tlie Elizabethans 
did not laugli at 2)uns, unless they were peculiarly amusing. 

^ See Cliild, Eiiglisli and Scottish Popular Ballads, V, 340. 

^ Fan is of uncertain etymology, and was doubtless a slang word at 
the outset. It is commonly referred to pound (of which there is a clipped 
formj 9 ?tn, ‘to heat,’ occurring in Shakspere). An older word is clench 
or clinch, either from the twist in the meaning of the words punned on 
or from the sense of ‘repartee,’ — something that clinches the argument. 
Quirk (a ‘turn’ or ‘tiourish’) and quip (from quid pro quo) are synonyms* 
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They got merely a certain intellectual titillatiou out of 
the grotesque association of ideas which punning induced. 
The pun became for the first and last time in our literary 
history a definite feature of the language. Some of the 
commonest puns became idiomatic, and attracted no atten- 
tion whatever. Our own speech always seems familiar to 
us, however odd it may sound to our neighbors over the 
border, in space or in time. 

In general, the Elizabethans handled the language with 
the greatest freedom. It was an age of novelty. The 
English people was at last awake to its importance as a 
power in the world at large. It was ceasing to be isolatc<l, 
and was becoming conscious of a great political destiny. 
Discoveries, as of the New World, UtO])ian selicmes, and 
phantom commonwealths were in the air. Men’s mind.s 
were stimulated in the highest degree, and the mental 
temper was alert and ready. Fantastic imitation of for- 
eign ways was inevitable. Each Elizabethan felt that ]io 
was an individual, and burned to distinguish Ihmself, if 
only by the cut of his coat. It was the age of Pericles, 
without the restraints of Greek taste, — which, however, 
were not so binding on the actual Athenians as tliey have 
become in the tradition of retrospective critics. The sta^^e 
reproduces for us almost every trick of Elizal)ethan speech 
and manners. The mere vocabulary of a single dramatist 
would wreck his reputation with the purists’ if he were a 
modern. 

^ In the next age, thought, literature, and language wore 
influenced by those complex causes which we sum up rather 
vaguely as ‘ Puritanism.’ The most obvious effect on ou'r 
language was to bring theology and biblical turns of pln'a.sts 
m 0 the common speech to a degree unknown before. Yet 
It would be a serious mistake to suppose that any great 
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number of tlie religious words that arc now a part of 
our ordinary vocabulary are derived from this movement. 
Most of them had been in tlie language for a long time, and 
many had gone through a development wliicli had obscured 
their origin, so tiuit they were no longer felt as religious 
allusions. The religious vocabulary was not the invention 
of the Puritans, nor was its common vise in (jvcu'yday dia- 
logue a specilieally Puritan fashion. What tin/ Puritans 
did was to carry the habit out to its ultimate limits in 
use. 1 hey also nuule constant a[)peal to the h^guslatlon of 
the Old Testament, and thus filhul the hinguage, for a 
time, with allusions to llelirew law and ritual, a,s w(dl as to 
the poets and prophets of the Old Dispensation. In short, 
they focussed their minds on bibliinil ])lira-scol()gy, with 
results that pcrinaiieuily afiected our sto(;k of words and 
idioms. In New Kngland these forces worlnal with jiecu- 
liar power. Oongrcgationalism was long esl-ahlishcd by 
law, and all who refused to conform to that system were 
‘dissenters.’^ The intellectual history of Massachusetts, 
for example, was pratdically unaffectod l)y the Restora- 
tion. 

The reaction from Ihiritanism in the life of tlu^ luiLimi 
is mirrored in the languagci of the eigliteenth century. 
Writers were in constant dread of ‘ entlmsiavsm ’ (which 
was a synonym for ‘fanaticism’) and ‘the romantic ’ (by 
wliich was meant anything fanciful or imaginative or 
emotional tliat was not instantly rcdiuuldc to common 
sense), llieir ideid was the c^asy elegance of lang’tiage 
which befits a cultivated man of! fashion. Ihilish, wii^, 
and epigram were tlio mode. Imagination was a*cpresse(L 
Warmth of feeling was not to bo uttered without sub- 

ySee A. C. Gooclell, in tlio Publications of tho Colonial Bocuety of 
Massachusetts, I, 14{) II 
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picioil of vulgarity. The good writer, it was held, should 
steer his course between exaltation, on the one hand, 
and diilness on the other. Above all, he should be clear 
and logical, or at all events, should have the semblance of 
being so. To preserve one’s self-control under all circum- 
stances, without appearing to be self-conscious, was to 
reach the acme of the kind of excellence then most 
admired. The model was France, the polite nation. 

There can be no doubt that the eighteenth century had 
a beneficial effect on our language. In particular, it made 
for what we now call ‘grammatical correctness.’ The 
regularity of English syntax is mainly due to the tenden- 
cies which we have been describing. Many constructions, 
freely used in the Elizabethan age, were gradually dis- 
carded in the eighteenth century because they seemed to 
be irregular, or because they tended to ambiguity. Simi- 
larly, the meanings of words became more limited, with 
a manifest gain in exactness. And finally, our literary 
vocabulary was subjected to a purifying process. Tlie 
Elizabethans, as we have seen, were very free in coining 
new words or in reviving old ones, and the learned times 
had brought in many sesquipedalian terms from the Latin. 
This gave a peculiar richness to Elizabethan phrase- 
ology, and a fine dignity to that of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; but such processes cannot go on indefinitely without 
removing the language of literature too far from that of 
common life. A period of rest has to intervene, tliat the 
language may, so to speak, take account of stock, or, to 
change the figure, may digest what it has somewlnit indis- 
criminately devoured. The eighteenth century was such 
a period. No better standard can be found than tlie easy 
language of cultivated men who are neither specialists 
nor pedants, and this was the standard which the eigh- 
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teentli century used in codifying ^good English.’ Many 
blunders were made in matters of detail, but the general 
movement was sound, and its results wore good. Of 
course, this schoolmastering tendency could not last for- 
ever. Long before the end of the century there were 
revolts against the repressive canons of wliat was called 
good taste, and the language began once more to go on in 
its free course of development. There is sucli a thing as 
pedantic dread of pedantry, and as soon as the eighteenth 
century readied that stage, its work had been done, and 
another readjustment began. 

What is called tlie ‘ Romantic Revival,’ toward the end 
of the eigliteenth century, is tlie next great influence 
which our language felt. This is a vague term for a very 
complicated group of causes, and the literary historians 
find some trouble in defining it. The effect upon our 
language, however, is a much simpler matter to study. 
There was a revolt against Frencli neatness and ‘ correct- 
ness’ of style, a return to the older models of English, 
— to Spenser, and Shakspere, and Milton. Obsolete and 
half-obsolete words were revived, not always with an 
accurate knowledge of their sense. Variety and striking 
effects were souglit after. Metaphor became bolder, and 
versification was freed from some of its more recent 
shackles. Poetry showed this first; and in the nineteenth 
century the reaction extended itself to prose. The easiest 
catchword for the revolt is individualism,’ as opposed to 
the view that a man must conform his language to that 
of everybody else, or that all must follow some definite 
model or models, ancient or modern. We have a feeling 
that ‘ the style is the man,’ and that every author is there- 
fore entitled to use that form of language which best 
expresses his individuality. Thus it is impossible to 
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say that there is any prevailing style tliat marks tlie 
nineteenth century. A hundred years hence, when the 
small men have sunk out of siglit, and only a. few gri^at 
authors emerge from the level of foi'gotten niedoerity, tlic 
future historian may be able to characterize nineteenth- 
century English, but it cannot be done by a contemporary. 
In one and the same author, we often find marked preci- 
osity of phrase cheek by jowl with tlie baldest (tolloqui- 
alism. Affected brutality of diction associates itself on 
the same page with equally affected sentimental refimj- 
ment. In some particulars, however, we can hardly go 
wrong. It is certain, as we have already renuirkeil, that 
the progress of science and mechanics, and the wid(^spread 
popular interest in discovery and invention, have jiro- 
foundly modified our vocabulary. Anotlier iniliiencc, of a 
widely different kind, has come from tlie almost pa^ssionato 
study of literature as a fine art, and from the conseciuont 
development of literary criticism. And, finally, tliere has 
never been a time in the history of our language wlien 
'syntactical correctness’ has ruled with so capricious and 
tyrannical a sway. The proof-reader has become a t‘,aurt 
of last resort for many of us. 

We have now considered not only the great movements 
which brought the English language to pass, but some of 
the modifying influences or ‘fashions’ to wliich it 1ms 
been subjected from age to age. Among the fashions, 
we have counted mere tricks of style, like the Angh>8axon 
tautology, and such far-reaching social and religious 
forces as Puritanism. Despite all these modifying inilu- 
ences, we observe that the English tongue is still tlie 
English tongue. It has changed much since tlie East 
Midland became the literary language five hundred years 
ago, yet all the changes have not essentially modified 
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its character. The ‘genius of the language’ is still the 
same. 

Such persistence of uniformity in the face of chance 
and change challenges our attention. Words, as we 
know, are but the signs of thought. They do nothing 
of themselves, and have only such senses as the mind of 
the speaker and the hearer gives them. Yet, when we 
observe their conduct in the presence of various forces 
that act upon them, they almost seem to have an inde- 
pendent life, apart from the mind of the man who uses 
them. 

And, indeed, this is in a manner true. For no sooner 
has an idea been expressed in words than the form of 
expression reacts on the speaker and influences his subse- 
quent thought. If this happens in the case of a casual 
utterance, phrased in a conventional way, how much more 
powerful must have been the reaction in the minds of 
those whose first acquaintance with that idea was associ- 
ated with the particular form of language in which it 
was couched ! Every one knows how a peculiar or strik- 
ing phrase, embodying a certain thought, may recur to the 
memory whenever the thought comes back to us, and 
thus, by a kind of haunting persistence, make it difficult 
to phrase the thought otherwise. We all have our favor- 
ite catchwords, which, originating in this way, have 
become as much a part of our individuality as our tricks 
of gait or gesture or facial expression. 

Now, in long lapses of time the continuance of similar 
impressions produces in one speaker a mode or habit of 
thought consonant with that of others. The several 
impressions in the mind as a particular word is constantly 
used act somewhat like objects in a composite photograph: 
all that is alike is constantly accumulating, while that 
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which is individual or peculiar is as rapidly diHsipattHh 
Thus there arises a regular aiul pin’Histeiii luodtt uf 
thought, and consequently of expression, which nmrri or 
less dominates the form of the language in tlu‘ inoiiths 
of all its speakers, whether they mean to guided hj it 
or not. To this tendency the (ierinans Imve givmi the 
expressive name SprachgefUlil^ or ^sp(‘eeh-f(H‘ling/ We 
have no settled term for it in English, — that is, no imnu* 
which our Spraohgeflihl has ac(Hq)t,tal, — so that \vt? an* 
more or less in the habit of employing the (ii*nnuu won!. 

It is of course absurd to ascribe feeling to language, 
except in a metaphorical way. Kortunatt*ly, however, the 
vague syntax of composition (see p. 177) allows the <h*r- 
man word to mean a ‘ feeling /er spt*eeh ' as well as ^ feel- 
ing of speech,’ and l)y-aiul-l)y we shall i‘itln*r adopt the 
term as an English word, or itself will ata'ept 

some other suitable phrase to express tlus itiisu For the 
Sprachgefulil is a very real thing in a long-eult ivatetl hue 
guage like our own. It affects (ivery wort! timt wa^ uttiw, 
though we may think that we are siaaiking us whim 
of the moment dictates; and thus it is the strongesl ainl 
most pervasive of all conservative foriH's, and has kept 
our language true to itself througli nil tin* vitdssitudes 
which we have been describing. 

The writer has a thousand tinu'ss had oeeaHioii In iiolita* 
the difference in this Sprachgefulil in the use u! Latin, 
French, and English, and has constantly t)een Huri^rised 
at the way in which the language insisieef uimn writing 
itself almost in spite of him. Thus a moniuiienlal shii-- 
plicity of style and a single point of view an* alinoHl 
inseparable from a Latin essay; Freneli nmst. make 
scintillating and epigrammatic; and it is almost iinpoHsilile 
not to be copious and diffuse in writing EngliHln 
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No author, however eminent, can disregard this subtle 
and pervasive law. Men of genius may take great liber- 
ties with their mother tongue without offence; but let 
them once run counter to its characteristic tendencies, let 
them violate the English Sprachgefilhl, and their manner- 
ism becomes, as it were, a foreign language. They are 
writing not English, but — say Carlylese. 
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COMPLEXITY OF THE EISfGLlSH VOCABULARY 

No laaguage has so complex and varied a vocabulary 
as English. Our everyday speech iiichidos a multitude 
of words from all periods of history, and every quarter of 
the globe. All the great civilizations have contributed to 
our vocabulary. Indeed, tlie history of English words is 
the history of our civilization in all its aspects. A few 
examples will illustrate these truths in a striking way. 
Only familiar words have been chosen, but these have been 
made as miscellaneous as possible in order to bring out the 
complexity of the subject. 

Candy QomQ^ from the Arabic qand^ ‘ sugar tiie Arabs 
got their word from the Persian, and its ultiniahj soiirr.e 
seems to be Indian, for it is connected in sonic nuiniurr 
with a Sanskrit verb wdiich means ‘break’ (‘fragments of 
crystallized sug'ar’). Sugar a similar history, bcdiig 
derived from Arabic, and by Arabic from Sanskrit. Mq- 
lasses^ on the contrary, is from L. rnellaceus^ Mioueylikt? ’ 
(from mel ‘honey,’ whence ‘ honey-llowi ng,' 

which we use of a sweet sound). iJtm, tlie nanio of a 
third product of sugar-cane, seems to be of English origin; 
an older form is mmhullio%^ apparently a (lialecti<i English 
word for ‘disturbance,’ or ‘racket’; thus in, it.s original 
application to a kind of liquor it was a inerebit of hnmor- 
ous slang. Treads for ‘ siigar^syrup ’ (also for ‘molasses' ) 
is ultimately derived from a Greek word signifying 

m 
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tidote for the bite of a wild beast.’ ^ All of these words, 
except rum., reached our language through the French; 
rum, however, has been borrowed by French from English. 

A scolding woman is a scold, shrew, vixen, termagant, or 
virago. Tlie first three words are of native origin. Scold 
goes back to a root which means ‘ to shove or push shrew 
means ‘cursed’ (of. curst, an old word for ‘ill-tempered’), 
and it is connected with shrewd; vixen is the feminine 
form oi fox (cf. Ger. Fuchs, Fuchsin)-, termagant is a by- 
form of Tervagant (of unknown etymology), supposed in 
former times to be a savage god of tlie Saracens ; virago is 
a Latin word, borrowed without change of form; its origi- 
nal sense is ‘ a manly woman ’ {vir, ‘ man ’), ‘ a heroine,’ 
‘an amazon.’ I he adjective cross is ultimately from L. 
crux (‘ a cross ’),^ and means first ‘ lying crosswise or 
athwart,’ then ‘ contrary or perverse,’ and finally ‘ ill-tem- 
pered.’ Ill-tempered means literally ‘ill-mixed,’ and refers 
to the mixture of the humors in a person’s system; a dis- 
turbance of the balance of this mixture puts one ‘ out of 
sorts.’ Ill comes from the Scandinavian, temper from the 
Latin ; so that the adjective last mentioned is a hybrid 
compound representing two widely separated civilizations 
which came into contact with each other in the British 
Islands. Ill-humored has the same source ; it refers liter- 
ally to one whose' humors (see p. 30) are in bad order. 

Pheasant comes througli French and Latin from Pliasis, 
the Greek name of a river in Asia. Turkeys wei'e thought 
to have come from Turkey ; hence the name ; the word 
Turk itself is from the Persian, but is probably of Tartar 
origin. P arrot is ‘ little Peter,’ from Fr. Pierrot, though 
no one knows why the bird was so called ; paroquet has 

1 Soo p. 200 for details. 

“For the history of the word see p. 340. 
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tlie same meaning, and so h^is petrel (Ir. pStrel)* In the 
last instance there is perhaps an allusion to &t. 1 eters 
walking* on the sea. JRohin is of course a diiiiinntiYe of 
RohTt, which is an Old High German proper name 
(^meaning ^ bright in. faine^) that lias reached ns throiigli 
the E'rench to remind us that French civ'ilizatLon is partly” 
of Teutonic origin. Thrush^ and throstle are native 

English words, and so \sdove; hwt pigeon French, from 
L. pipio^ ‘a peeper,’ ‘a cliirj)er.’ JEagle is 1 rciich, fronx 
L. aquila (perhaps from dquilus^ ‘dark brown’3* 

Gar came to ns from the NTornian carre, used for alinosfc 
any vehicle. Garre was from the late Latin ccirTci^ L» 
carrU/S* The Romans took the word from tliG Celts. Iix 
England car has become, in the main, a p)C)etical word foi* 
‘chariot,’ or the like, as in Milton’s ‘car of night.’ lix 
America, however, it is still in popular use in a special 
sense in connection with ‘rapid transit’ (see p). 2^1)* 
We speak of ‘steam cars,’ ‘railway cars,’ ‘passenger curs/ 

‘ freight cars,’ ‘horse cars,’ ‘electric cars,’ etc., and use tho 
simple car as a generic term for them all. lor Ameri- 
cans, then, its associations are distinctly prosaic. Car- 
riage (also from Forman FrenclO h properly an al)stract 
or noun of action from the verb derived from cdvre^ 
It is used both abstractly and concretely (for a single 
vehicle). Vehicle (still a rather literary or loaruccl 
word) is borrowed directly from L. veldciikm vchcrc^^ 

to ‘convey,’ cognate with Eng. wag). Ourt is of iim- 
certain etymology, but must he connected with A.S. 
ercet^ ‘cart.’ It is perhaps akin to 0. IL (!er. cratto^ 
‘basket or hamper.’ {Cxate^ from L. cnitUy ‘liiirdle,’ i.s 
a different word.) Wagon^ or waggon^ comes from Dutcli 
or Low German. The native English term is wadri (A.S. 
''veegn^ akin to a related word, which lias Ixicomc 
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poetical. Coach is a much later word ; it was introduced 
from the French cache in the sixteenth century (when 
coaches came into use). It was originally a Hungarian 
adjective, from the name of the town Kocs (pronounced 
hatch'), so that caach is like berlin, landau, hansam (cf. 
Qancard wagon, Bath or Sedan chair, etc.), and arises from 
the omission of the generic noun which the adjective lim- 
its.^ Brag is the A.S. drage, ‘dragnet,’ from dragan, ‘to 
draw.’ It is connected with dredge, but dredge (though 
originally Teutonic) comes directly from Fr. dregc. Lo- 
comotive is a learned formation (like Fr. locomotif ), made 
as if from a Latin loeomotivus {loco-, stem of locus, ‘ place,’ 
+ motivus, from 7novere ‘move’). In the case of such 
learned words it is sometimes impossible to tell whether 
they were made up directly from tlie Latin or borrowed 
from the French, since the fmst user of them often had 
both languages in mind, and, even if he were imitating a 
French word, did so on the basis of Latin forms tliat were 
familiar to liiin. ' As we have already remarked, the Latin 
words that our language borrowed directly have usually 
been treated after the analogy of French formations, them- 
selves taken from Latin.^ d’he full form is locomotive en- 
gine. Locomotive has never become truly popular, — the 
commonest term being simply engine, an interesting case 
of successive specialization (sec p. 248). 

Cab was originally slang. It is shorthand for cabriolet, 
— a French diminutive of cabriole. Tlic latter comes from 
the Italian cabriola, itself a diminutive of L. capra, ‘ she- 
goat.’ The application of the name to a light vehicle is a 
manifest joke. Calash is merely an English pronunciation 
of Fr. caUche, which is of Slavonic origin. The original 


>Seepp. 25311. 


2 See p. 95. 
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calashes had a removable top, — lienee the word was also 
applied to a kind of hood. Barouelie is the Gennaii Ba- 
TutscJie^ respelled in the French fashion tinder the impression 
that it was a French word. The Germans took BaruUclie 
from the Italian, its final source being the Latin hzrotus^ 
Hwo-wheeled’ (from rota^ ‘^wheel’). UhaiM is a iiiuch- 
worn form of the Greek fcadeSpa (JcatJiSdra)^ ‘a chair.’ 
It has passed through L. cathedra (^whence cathedral^ from 
the bishop’s throne), and Fr. cJiaire^ ‘pulpit,’ the form 
chaise being an old Parisian dialectic pronunciation of 
cliaire. The word ehaise is older than the vehicle. When 
first borrowed in English it was applied to a litter (like a 
‘Sedan chair''), Shay (^chay) is a seventeenth-century 
form (always regarded as vulgar), duo to the idea tliat 
chaise was a plural (of. pea from pease; vulgar corp from 
corpse). 

Bicycle is an artificial modern formation from the Latin 
prefix which lias long been freely used in English 
(especially in scientific terms), and cyde, itself a deriva- 
tive (through the Latin and perhaps the Freiieli) from 
Gr. KVicko^ {Mldos),, ‘wheel.’ The English word is 
well formed,! and conveys an appropriate sense. The 
mere fact that it is a hybrid compound does not make 
it any the less acceptable English. Observe the rapid 
shortening of the word to plain cycle ^ A curious twist, 
cicycle, sometimes heard from the ignorant in England, 
illustrates both the tendency to assimilation of sounds and 
that to reduplication. In less educated times this form 
would have a good chance to prevail, since, like all such 

1 Unlike its predecessor (fromX. velocis, ‘swift,’ and 
pes, pedis, ‘foot’), whicli was apparently iiitendedto signify ‘ soiuetliing 
rapidly propelled by the rider’s feet.’ If, however, velocipede ineaiit 
simply ‘swift-footed,’ the word was legitimately made, 
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vulgar distortions, it obeys the dominating tendencies of 
linguistic change. 

Spice is the same word as species and specie. It comes 
from the Latin species ‘kind,’ through 0 . Fr. espiee^ and 
in Middle English meant both ‘kind’ and ‘spice.’ The 
latter sense is a queer specialization and must have come 
through trade, — there were different kmds of those 
aromatic substances, and so spices came to be used for the 
substances themselves. Species was later borrowed directly 
from Latin without alteration. Specie is the ablative of 
species^ and comes from the Latin phrase in specie^ — used 
for payment in gold or silver (from the sense of ‘ treasure,’ 
‘coin,’ which species took in late Latin). Notice that 
from the noun species^ a vulgar singular specie for ‘kind’ 
has been formed, species looking like a plural.^ 

Pepper is the Anglo-Sixxon pi^wr^ borrowed from Ij. piper ^ 
which came from the Greek; but the Greeks themselves 
took the word from the Orient. Cinnamon is the Hebrew 
qinndmon^ which is borrowed from some other Easteni 
tongue. The older English form is cinnamom^ from L. cin- 
namomum^ itself from the Hebrew. But this English form 
was made over l)y scholars wlio were familiar with He- 
brew and thought cinnamom erroneous. Cinger is also an 
Eastern word. Its earliest English form was gmgiver^ 
from 0 . Fr. gengihre^ from L. zingiber^ from Gr. ^^77(86/0^9 
(zingiber {.s') ^ from some Oriental language. The literal 
meaning is ‘ hom-shaped,’ from the shape of the root. 
Allspice is so called from its supposed composite flavor of 
cloves, nutmegs, and cinnamon. Wutmeg (M.E. notemuge') 
is a hybrid compound of English nut (older note') and 
O. Fr. muge^ ‘musk.’ 

Grocer is literally one who sells at wholesale (en gros); 

1 Seo p. 139. 
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it is a comparativiily modern wan'd in its preKeiit up- 
plication. Doctor (literally ‘•teaeluo'd as in ^I)cH*ior of 
Divinity’) is a title used as an ap|>elhitivt‘; its {*onnnoii 
application to physicians is due to the hud that ‘“dtHdurs 
of medicine’ oiitniiiuher all other kinds of doetors, Cdir- 
'pmUr is from I^.L. cariumtariii^ (throupdi the h’reiieh), 
wliicli meant formerly wapfon-makerd fnnn L. Ciirpcnfum, 
‘wagon,’ related to car ami, like mn (d‘ ('ellie <»rigin, 
Oordwainer^ ‘ shoeimiker,’ has nothing tt> do with mrd ; it 
is the Old Frcneli mnloan!ei\ a wen-kiT in or 

leather (wdieiujc ihig. rtnuImtuO). 

Shop is the Anglo-Saxon \sltn*ehoi!sed ^hootin' 

Store^ from O. Fr* es(07\ ‘provisions’ ( whieh is frtan 
L. (in)staurare^ Ho restore’), meant in ohhn* English 
‘a collection’ or ‘accumulation,’ espeeirdlv of gtunls; 
hence it came to mean ‘a storehouse ' or *depot/ In the 
United. States and the British (’olonii*s any shop wlieri* 
goods are sold, large or small, is(d‘t(*n ealhsl a s/nre. 1‘liis 
is not mere provincial grandilotiueiuusas is oftmi supposed, 
hut results from the fact that, wdnm the use gnnv nji, 
the places in question were really storelmusi^s. jis i'very 
‘shop’ ill a new country must neeessa,rily he. 
as often used, is delihorato and halfdmniorons iiaigiiilo- 
quence. The word means propmd„y a imirkeidinvii or 
centre of trade, and is a mere Latinizuiion of thi^ Ureek 
i^TTopiov {emp6rm%), ‘ trading post’ or ‘ fuel oryF 
is from factor, ‘agent.’ Afactori/ was formeidy ii Irsnling 
post or establishment for the agents o! a foreign inidiitg 
company, — as Hhe factories of the Fast India (’oiitfm;riy/ 
Later it was transferred to its present immniiig of ‘ iiuiiiii- 
factory (L. manus, ‘hand’), being in a manner rederived 
from ‘a place whore things are inaded 

In classical Latin, /aciJonwm has taken special seinic nf * ciil-prusii.'* 
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Pretty is the Anglo-Saxon ‘ sly,’ which may come 

in a roundabout way (possibly through the Celtic) from 
L.L. ^ractica^ ‘practice,’ ‘plot’ (which is from Gr. 
TTpaTTO)^ prdttd^ ‘do,’ ‘inalce’). The transition in mean- 
ing from ‘sly’ to the present sense of pretty is doubtless 
through the notion of ‘cleverness.’ Compare the American 
nursery term cunning of a bright or amusing little child 
(^cunning means literally ‘ knowing,’ and had at first no 
bad sense). ^ So hmidsome is literally ‘dexterous,’ ‘handy’ 
(’■some being the suffix seen in winsome^ gladsome^ etc.). 
Beautiful is a French word, heantS^ with an English suffix. 
Beauty itself is from L.L. hellitas^ from L. lellus^ ‘pretty.’ 
Lovely is of course from love. Observe that all these 
adjectives, especially the oldest of them in English, 

show traces of being used as pet names or endearing 
adjectives. This is, indeed, enough to account for what 
seems at first the strange change of sense which pretty has 
undergone. The fantastical language of affection often 
makes pet names out of abusive ones. So Othello calls 
Desdemona ‘excellent wreteh^^ and King Lear speaks of 
Cordelia as ‘my poor/c^(?h’ Rascal^ worm^ villain^ tyhe 
(‘ cur ’), and even snaJee^ have all been used in this 
way; cf. the L. asellu.% ‘ little donkey.’ We should remem- 
ber Helena’s list of 

Pretty, foiul, adoptions Christendoms 
That blinking Cupid gossips, 

in All’s Well That Ends Well. 

Corn is a native word (akin to L. granum^ whence 
grain derived); its original sense is ‘a single grain,’ as 
in the biblical ‘ a corn of wheat,’ and kernel is its dimiiiu- 


^ On the change of meaning in sly^ cunning^ and knowing^ see p. 289. 
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tiye.^ Collectively corn is used in Eng'lundfor aiij kind 
of grain. In the United States, however, the word 
(when used without an adjective) regularly means 
‘maize’ or ‘Indian corn,’ and is never applied to wlicat, 
rye, barley, or oats. Maize (a term seldom lioai'd in the 
United States) is a Haytian word, mxddz (or inaliu)^ 
which came into oar language tliroiigli tlie Spanish maiz. 

Ink comes (O. Fr. enque^ modem encre') from eyicatistmn^ 
a Latinization of Gri\ eyicav(rrov (Snkaustori)^ ‘Bonietliing 
burnt in,’ connected with eamtk and holoem/st. Pen is 
simply ‘ feather ’ (Fr. pemie from L. pemia). Pii2UT is the 
plant (F'reiich, from Latin, from Greek). Parch- 
rnent comes (through the French) from L. Perejanienm^ an 
'adjective from Pergamum^ a city in Asia. Write is a 
native word which meant originally ‘to scratch.’ Booh 
is also native, but it meant originally ‘beech,’ for our 
ancestors used to cut runic letters on wooden staves or 
rods; cf. Ger. B^clistaben^ ‘letters of the alpha1:)Ct’ (liter- 
ally ‘beech-staves’). Alphabet is from tlie Greek letters 
alpha and beta (our A and B). 

For ‘precious stone’ the Anglo-Saxons had a mysterious 
word eorcnan-stdn. They also borrowed gemma froin the 
Latin, in the form gim^ and this survived as a native word 
till the fourteenth century. In that century, however, in 
which the influence of French and Latin was particularly 
strong, the word was remade and brought nearer to its 
Latin original, taking the form This remaking is 

usually said to have been under the influence of tbo 
French ymme (itself from the Latin),— but this is not so 
certain; for it is not possible to separate Latin and 

1 Anglo-Saron cymel is a regular diminutivo of corn, shov^iiig tlio 
dimmiitiYe ending -e? (related to the Latin ending in fUio-lnx Mittle 
son ) and ‘umlaut’ or vowel-mutation (as in gold, gyldeng golden^). 
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French influence in a case like this. Jewel is certainly 
from the French. It is a diminutive of L. (whence 
Fi\jeu)^ and meant originally ‘plaything.’^ The names of 
different precious stones are of very various origin. Dia- 
mond is the same word as adamant; it comes through the 
French and the Latin from the Greek aSafia^ {ddamaJ)^ 
‘untamed,’ — and was so called from its hardness; L. do- 
mare (whence our indoonitahle') and English taine belong to 
the same root. Emerald is from the Greek criidpayho^ 
(^smdragdos) ^ through Latin and French. SajjpMre has a 
similar derivation ; but tlie Greeks must have got it from 
some Oriental people, for the word is not Indo-European 
and resembles the Hebrew sapplr- liuhy is connected 
with L. r%iher^ ‘red.’ Feaid means ‘little pear’ (Fi\ from 
1j, pirum^ ‘pear’). Jet is O. \h\ jet^ from L. gagates^ a 
Greek word derived from Gagas, the name of a town in 
Asia Minor. Agate is French, from Gr. dxdrr)<^ (aehdUTs')^ 
througli Latin. Jade is French from Spanish. In its 
oldest form it is connected with L. ^7^a, ‘ flanks,’ because 
jade was thought to cure side-ache, in accordance with the 
old view that ascribed all kinds of mysterious ‘ virtues’ to 
gems. Most of these gem-names came, it will be remarked, 
from the East, and reached England through Greece, Koine, 
and France successively. Tliis correctly represents thj 
history of civilization in the matter of gems, except in one 
respect. We should make a mistake if we inferred tliat 
the English owed their knowledge of sucli things to the 
French. Anglo-Saxon had names for many gems, derived 
directly from the Latin (as in the case of the word gem 
itself), but these words went out of use after the Norman 
Conquest, when the persons who continued to speak 
English had little occasion to talk of precious stones ; and 

1 See Sheldon, in Studies and Notes in Philology and literature, 1, 123. 
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the words piisscd into tliu lauffua^'ir a,i{aiu later, througli 
the French. 

Apple and herry niv. nalivi; words td' unknown origin, 
though the hillin’ i.s perhaps associated nitli a rnoi mean- 
ing ‘to cat.’ Pear ixwA phm were adapted from the [.at in 
pirmi and prununi hy Anglo-Saxons ( pirn, plum)- St* 
beet (A.S. het,<\ from Iv. beta), — and a good many other 
names of plants. Peneh comes through tlic [•’reiieh fritin 
L. Perrieian ('innluin'), ‘Persian ait|tle.' (irnpe i.-, an old 
Frciiith word (I*'r. yrappe) from an < )id liigli tierman 
word tor ‘ hook,’ and is rclatcil to yrttb, yt'iipple, ermnp; 
the Frcnc.li applied the term to a ‘Innieh of grapes,’ the 
connection of ideas coming through the relation lietween 
‘olutching’ and‘ahaiuiful.’ Petato is the native Haitian 
namo slightly altered hy tlu* Spanianls ( Haytian b.itatn, 
Spanish patata) ; the word, like tlm tuher, was lioirowed 
in the si.xtcenth century. The American ‘sweet potato' 
is a plant of (piito a different family, !ml it has the hesl 
of rights to its mime, — for it ivas ealleil p<tt,iti. hefoi’i’ 
this name was given to the white tuher that is now- 
regarded as the true potato. 

lias had a .strange history. It is a Creek com- 
pound TrerpoadXcvov {petron/iUmn'), ‘rock parsley,' from 

irirpof ipStros), ‘rock’ (whence tlm mime Peter, see 

Matthew xvi. 18) and aiXivov (rr>liimi), ‘par.sley.’ Tin* 
Romans borrowed the word as prlroreliiiHm, and it was 
taken into Anglo-Saxon as peterHiHr.^ In h’reneh the 
Latin word wore down to pern!, and this was takmi bodily 
into English in the same form pernU. Side by .sith* with 
penil, however, the EnglLsh mado a form perm'fy, whieh is 
a kind of compromise) hotwoon tlm Anglo-Saxon aiid tlm 
French, and this form has stir vived in our modern pitrafey. 

iThis is also the German wortl fur * 
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iSipifinh me'dii^ tmii thinj^^ iu Huglaiid, another in Aiiun’icnn 

— and the Iwn seiis(‘.s eonin from Iungua<(c‘H tin widi^lj 

separated as it is possibh' for liin[^naj»’es to lie. Tlia Kng- 
lish moans an Minri|H‘ pi^apod ’ (or ^ ptsiso.od ()*» ainl 

is comuHstod with the verb a^jua.Hh, Mo crush' ; the latter 
prohah(y coining* (thnaiufh llu^ ( )ld thnandi o«Y/en7n.or, 
inodorin vnteh('r) from a Low Latin ex(UHietit^nn\ from f\n 
ami nutefuHO Mo drivt: togoiluwd Mo ooinptdd Tim 

AnHn*i(*an s(|uash is a kiml (h’ i^'ourd (soni(dLin.iy like the 
En<^lish v(\i(otahh‘ marrow), Urn word <a)minjjf from the 
Massaohusidls Indian (plural of fW/), M’aw,’ 

^ finnan' /o‘M grt am vt'g’otahlesd It is an odd ooijnadiuua) 
that two such dilLnamt !ani(na,i(os as Latin and North 
Anau’ioan Imlian slnudd imlopcmlont (y l>(\stow tqam our 
spciM’h Iwt) dilTonmt words i<h‘nti{ail in form and simiuL 
But every cultivated modern tongue, laung tln^ rt*cor<l of 
a long and coinpliimtisl eivilizaiitun is full of sutT unonui- 
lies (ef, p. JIGO )* 

.Pf(t is the result of a (Hunniou error, ddic lAiVm phuBi 
gav(^ A.S. /n*,v/s whieli h(‘eamc prnF in Middhi EngUsli. 
Tlnm the -c disappeariML leaving (wheneci peme)* 
'Flu* i?, though nailly a ]>art of the waual itstdf, was taken 
as the plural ending, and Inuus* a singular p(dt was madt^, 

- -as if on^p had beiui made from cor/aHO')d 

Mlhit and inoHep a-ia*. r(ia,lly sann^ word. Both come 
from L. nunieta (which had, btdh meaningH) from J-uno 
iMondity whose, truuple was tla^ Homan mint. I'he Biirname 
Monda Is from the vtu’l) monrrt\ Mo warn’ or Midviao’ 
( which we have in monitor^ (ulmonhh)^ and has nothing to 
do with coining, d'he Angh)-8ax:<»ns horroweal nurneta 

MihIohI, tluH form enrp is known in vulgar KngliHh, and was onm‘‘ In 
goml UH<\ For otimr cases of a niugular made in tlds way ei. hiirial^ and 
MG re* 
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as (wlieiico and in Krnni'h Ihn L;iliii w«trcl 

became (modern onomiaie )., \vlu‘iu‘t‘ onr mnneif. 

We still have two old phrases ^ pay !lu* and ^ pay 
the soot^' for ‘pay your reckonini^' (at a tavern )d as wtdl as 
scot-free^ literally ‘free of expensin' In this use, is the 
Anglo-Saxon seat., ‘a shared eonnetded with ^erninn Mo 
shoot’ (A.S. .S‘6' becoming nh in modtn’n Ihiglish); 
however, comes from (). Vv. rmd (modern ee*^/ itself a 
loan word from the (Jenuanie, so that Hi^ot and nliM are 
really identical in etymology. .PetiHif is Anglo-Saxon, 
but tlie abbreviation <1, is tht‘ Latin dvmtrhf^. FtirihiH*j 
is from fourth (A.S. feorthmuj from fvorthu }. ShilHu^i 
(A.S. ineaiis perhaps MIh^ (dinking coin ’ (ef. (ter. 

^Ghelle% Mo sound,’ Mo tinkle ') ; the ald)n‘viati«»n k» is for 
L. solidus^ ‘a solid piece of montyd whema* HaDIn'r nt hired 
fighter.’ Found is the A.S. pUmh from L. akin to 

po7idu8, ‘weight’ (evL owv ponder, Mo wcngli a snhjiHdd); 
the abbreviation jfi or L is the Latin Hhrtt, ‘a ba!am*ed ‘a 
weight’ (whonco dediher-ate, and level, tln^ hitler ecntniig, 
through the IMcnch, from the diminutive lihellet). 

Dollar is from the Low (kiiiniries, — Ltiw Cleriiiain 
dahler, whither it came from Qvw Tinder, short for 
Joachvmdhaler, since dollars were first eenm^d in tht^ Thnl 
(‘valley,’ cognate with English dale) of St. Joaeldiii in 
Bohemia, in the sixteenth century. The word dnllHr was 
commonly applied to a Spanisli silver coin at the lime 
when oar American monetary slarHla,rds wt*re devistnL 
Spanish dollars were well known in iliis eountiw. Veni 
was borrowed directly from L, centum at the siuiir* liitns 
though the word already existed in KngHsli in per rent; 
andwZZwas similarly taken from L. milU\ ‘a thonsiiiid/ 
The clipped forms eeM and mill are d.ue to Freiieh Infill ■ 

lOr perhaps from Old Norao skot, really the mmm mml 
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ence,^ but our American ancestors certainly had the Latin 
words in mincL 

Florin is from FIoren(U\ where these coins wercj first 
struck, Oroim^ IohL% 9ia])oln)n, S(yrere.L/n, i/uinea a.re spe- 
cialized senses or nicknames. The lust-nu'utioned conuis 
from the fact that the first guineas were coined from 
(Jiiinca gold, Hvicli nicknames are originally slang, like 
boh or tanner for Sshillingd tenner for *• ten-pound nott^d 
k’" for dive-dolhir hill,' enrtnvheel for hsilver dollar.’ Note 
itself, in this stmse, is short for bank note^ like hill for bank 
hilL lloh) dollar is an old punning Australian term for a 
Spanish or Aniericuin dollar from whicJi a eircuhtr piece 
had l)ceu cut; sueli coins passed in Australia when cur- 
rency was scanty. (Compare for a stam])ed lum{) of 
gold in (bdifornia; dnnip^ for a similar thing iii Australia. 
Ourrenci/ itsidf is an u)>stra(‘.t noun used colhudivtdy for 
eu7*rent immey, 

A necrommicer learns the future I>y calling up the 
si)irits of the dead ((h*. nempek’, 7irkr(L^^ ‘•dead hodyd and 
fiavrcia^ nuvnteia^ ‘•divination’). Mania is the art of the 
l\a\sian Mapi^ a edass of ^v^iza.rd-priesis. is lU'opcrly 

a ‘wise man’ (Milton (^alls tlu^ Threes Magi M.he star-hul 
wizards’); it is wue with lh(i suflix -ard or -arC^ (as in 
drimhvrd, coward^ Hliujpard^ brat/parf), lVit(di (originally 
of comnum gender) stunns also to mean Lt wise man,’ and 
to be eonne(}t(ul with the root Bcum in wil^ ‘knowledge*’ 
Sortilege is divination hy drawing lots, oniu,} regarded as 
a myst(‘ri()us procjess (‘.ontrolhal })y the higher powers 
(Fr. myrtilefie^ from L. mrn, mrfin^ Mol,’ and legim\ ‘to 

* French cenL nilile, 

-Tlie BiiOix -ard, -art, caiuo. inlo English fnau iho Frcaicli, hut is of 
Ocrniauic origin, aiul (mm men, at ‘hold,’ Muirdye It in the hiuuc, an tha 
English adjt',ctiv(^ hard, and aj^ptsirH ia vtirious proper names, as Iteginhard, 
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choose’). SootJhSdyer is a ‘ truth' teller {soothe Uriie/ 
‘truth’). Juggler is L. joculator^ ‘jester,’ ‘player of tricks.’ 
Exorcist is a Greek word meaning ^oiie who lays a spell 
upon’ evil spirits, and so bans them (from ef, and 
op/cL^eiv^ horUzein^ Ho con jure or lay a spell upon,’ fioiii 
op/co?, hdrkos^ ‘oath’). Conjurer is a similar word from 
the Latin (intensive) and /wo, ‘to swear’; to conjure 
is properly to pronounce the name of aged in such a way 
as to gain his assistance. 

Prophetni^dim ‘ spokesman,’ that is, ‘one who speaks for 
a divinity,’ ‘the interpreter of Ms will’ (Gr. Trpo<^rjT 7 )^^ 
prophetes^ L. propheta^ from Gr. Trpd, ‘ for,’ and 
phdnai ‘to speak’); since also means ‘before,’ the 
usual modern sense is easily intelligible. A 6*et?ris‘one 
who sees.’ Druid is a Celtic word for a kind of priest, 
'The druids practised magic, and the Anglo-Saxons took 
the word hi the form dry, in the sense of ‘ enchanter.’ An 
enchanter is one who sings chants or charms (^incmitations'), 
Fr. enchanter, from L. in-eantare (frorn aantus^ ‘song,’ 
whence chant). To augur is to interpret the omens given 
by the flight of birds, as the Roman au^yures (perhaps from 
avis, Hird’) did, 

is a very concrete word in its origin. It is native 
Germanic (A.S. Mn) -J it means, literally, an ^ enclosure,’ 
or ‘fenced place,’ and points to the stockaded settle- 
ments of a time long before the Angles and Saxons saw 
Britain. The cognate Ger. Zaun has kept the older sense 
of ‘hedge.’ Gity, on the other hand, is abstract. It is 
the French cite from L. civitccs. Oivitas meant originally 
‘citizenship’ (being the abstract from cms, ^citizen’), but 
was easily transferred to the citizens in their collective 
capacity; and so came, at last, to be a mere synonym of 

1 Co^ate with ttie Celtic mn, ‘fortress,’ seen in Lugdmmm, ‘ Lyons/ 
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nrhs, ‘•city/ In its orij^'in, thnn, c//// HUggests the ‘l,)()(ly 
pulitiis’ wlun'eus foirn snggitsts merely tlui aetiuil place, 
l!ie fenct?(l stronghohl ; and .some traces of this old distinc- 
tion huvi^ persisted to inodt;ru times, thougli the words 
liavi‘ reei^iv(‘d lujw lamventional sensi^H, dirferent in differ- 
ceit parts of the lCnglish-s|H‘aking world. Villfu/e is 
Frenela from L. e///a//V/os\ Mndongiiig to a country-housed^ 
((‘f. Alliltoifs dame riilutir fowl,' in yamson Agonistos), 
and .suggt\sts the luanor-hoiise with its adjoining cluster 
th* (‘ottages. llioiilii is a (hnihle diminutive. We derive 
it from (). Fr, a diminutive of hiviel (modern 

hmnvau^^ whi<“h is itst*lf a diminutive of W. Gcr. haim 
(A.S. hlin^ Fmg. hoau^ (ier. Henn). Idiiis Jimulvt is 
closely rilaltal to our though, it has reached us 

through thi^ Knuudi, and has not (h‘sccndcd, like home^ 
from Anglo-Saxcun Horne (A.S. lifuii) is a gem‘rai lndo« 
Kuropean word f<»r dihiiling-phujc,' ‘•dwelling.’ In the 
(ddest Fnglisli it was purely d(‘scriptiv(g and apparently 
as di'stitnte of temhu* or sentimental assoeviations as town 
(U’ <•//// with us. As (sirly as the sixteenth (umtury wo 
meet with the provcul) MIome/s homely,’ tlait is, vHome 
is h«mielik(‘, or eoinfortahle,’ and since that time the 
growth of tlie mod(U‘n eoinud-ations has been nipid. 
John Ihnvard IhiyneAs famous song, SSweet Homo,’ ex- 
pr{\ss(‘(l in sinpJt^ langiuigi^ the ftudings that had become 
vagutly eonneeted with the word. In itself, the song 
lanild not hav(^ prtHhuaul the sentiments whicli wo feel in 
tlie word home. Yet, sinet^ it fell in with tlm popular 
Heiitinumt, and wa.s c'.asy to sing and j)loasant to hear, it 
hceanui almost, immediutidy the common expression of 

1 'riicmett'rn Kn^Hsli word viUa in a direct lK>m)Win|.drora the Italian, 
whlvh liiHl iiowrved U Hi word from tho Human times without cMnge of 
funir Si‘t‘ |»|». SlU-U, 
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those sentiments for all Englisli-speaking* persons, and thns 
intensified a hundred fold the tender connotations which 
it aimed merely to ^i^press. In this way, /lO'me, at first a 
mere concrete term, has become an abstract expression for 
all that is best in family life. There is at present a ten- 
dency to overuse the word (at least in this country) as 
little more than a softer synonym for ‘liouso’ or (phiee 
where one lives.’ The result of this process would finally 
be to strip the word of all its associations, and rmluce it 
once more to the position of a colorless descriidivii termd 
Conservatism, and the inevitable revolt against oviu’clonc* 
sentimentality, may be strong enough to save tlui word. 

County is properly the domain of a count or earl. Vomit 
is French (0. Fr. counte^ modern eomte')^ from L. eomoH, 
‘companion’ (member of the imperial court). Tlie infin- 
%nce of French on our language was sufiiciemt to bring in 
countess and county^ but count is still a foreign title. The 
English word is earl. The history of this word is almost 
the history of England. In A.S. eorl simply nuuint a 
‘nobleman,’ a person of higher rank than aji ordinary 
freeman. Among the Danes, the kindred word jurl was 
applied to a special class 6f nohlemon of very high rank, 
who often exercised viceregal sway over parthmlar <lis- 
tricts, the same class that were called aldermen (ealdor- 
wenn) in Anglo-Saxon. When Ciuit, the Daiu^, biamme king 
of England, was of course used by the Danish nobles 
in England, and the corresponding Englisli word eorl soon 
took on this special sense. The Normans found it in nst% 
and it was recognized as equivalent to their term eouni. 

1 This is a natural tendency of all language, and niust not }m r(*garclt‘d 
as anything specially objectionable or noteworthy in itself. In tlu^ earn 
of this particular word, it seeins a pity: that is all. 'riiero is noUiing 
aTonormal or unusual about the process, 
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Thereafter, eount was used by French-speaking English- 
men, and earl by those who spoke the vernacular; but 
though count entered our language, i|»iever displaced Mrl 
as the legal and popular English term. Countess^ how- 
ever, for ‘earl’s wife,’ came in almost immediately, and is 
one of the oldest French words in our language. It 
occurs in the Peterborough continuation of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle under the year 1140, and was certainly 
in use considerably earlier. JEaH continued to be the 
highest rank in the English peerage until the fourteenth 
century, when the French titles of dulce and marquess 
were bestowed on certain members of the royal family. 
These titles were later extended beyond their royal limits, 
and thus grew up the present system. Earl has now no ter- 
ritorial significance, but is a mere title of rank, inferior to 
that of duJee and marquess. The old name of alderman 
did not go out of use when earl was substituted for it. 
It ceased to be a title of nobility, but was applied to the 
head of a guild or trade-company. Towns were governed 
by the heads of guilds, and hence alderman easily passed 
into its present civic meanings with the development of 
municipal government in England and. America. Thus 
the complete history of the single word earl involves the 
Anglo-Saxon, the Danish, and the Norman Conquest, the 
amalgamation of the different races into the present Eng- 
lish nation, the growth of the social system of Great 
Britain, and the development of municipal government 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 

But this is not all. The etymology of earl is uncertain 
(perhaps it meant in the first place merely ‘man’). But 
alderman is derivecl from aldor.^ ‘chief,’ literally an ‘elder,’ 
and so conducts us back to very primitive times, when 
the community was a family, and the head of the clan was 
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the father or patriarch. We have before ns, then, not 
merely the history of England, but the history of govern- 
ment itself. The vicissitudes of a w'ord like alderrrmi^ 
which once meant ‘-viceroy,’ and now means a ‘city official,* 
are curious enough ; but the interest in them is far from 
that of mere curiosity. 



CHAPTER XI 

UNITY OF THE ENGLISH VOCABULARY 

The assimilating power of the English language is not 
less remarkable than the complexity of its sources. Our 
commonest words, as we have just seen, come from every 
corner of the world, and have been subjected to almost 
every conceivable process in form and meaning. Yet the 
language is consistent with itself, and has its distinctive 
character. A priori^ one might expect that a tongue like 
our own would be like the learned jargon of Hudibras : — 

But, when he pleased to show’t, his speech 
In loftiness of sound was rich; 

A Babylonish dialect. 

Which learned pedants much afect. 

It was a parti-colored dress 
Of patched and piebald languages ; 

Twas English cut on Greek and Latin, 

Like fustian heretofore on satin ; 

It had an odd, promiscuous tone 
As if h’ had talked three parts in one ; 

Which made some think, when he did gabble, 

Th’ had heard three laborers of Babel ; 

Or Cerberus himself pronounce 
A leash of languages at once. 

In fact, however, English produces no such effect. Our 
Spraehgefiihl^ the ‘genius of the language,’ or whatever 
one may call the great conservative force which we have 
already considered, has not only kept English true to 
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itgflf through long periods of time, but revolts instantlj^ 
against any neologism that does not accord with our 
idiom. English is full of French words, but it is none the 
less English. Transfer a French sentence^ into English 
words, literally^ without regard to our idiom, and the 
vigor with which our language resents a Gallicism is evi- 
dent at once ; and the argument is clinched by tlie 
admitted impossibility of translating Macbeth or liiimh^t 
into the language of Racine. 

The diverse sources of English have been abundantly 
exemplified in the preceding chapter by the citation of 
groups of words for common things or familiar ideas. 
The harmony with which these diverse elements couibine 
to make a consistent language may best be seen by exam- 
ining the words that make up a particular passage of 
connected discourse. 

Let us take, then, the following brief paragrapli of recent 
narrative prose : — 

The negro pilot was naturally of a gloomy and savage expression 
of countenance, and at these unwelcome tidings his forbidding fea- 
tures were so hideously distorted with anger and terror that he looked 
more like a demon than a man of this world. Spritiging to his feet, 
he tore his cap from his head with a spasmodic twitch that half 
detached the glazed visor, threw ofi his tattered pea-jacket, seized a 
harpoon, and rushed toward the companion-way, The captain, poor, 
peevish martinet, was at his wit's end. How should lie exorcise the 
roaring devil that his own cantankerous folly had raised ? 


This is somewhat wordy, but not unusually kSO, and no 
one will challenge any of its words as ‘un-English.’' It 

^^This favorite trick of schoolboys and other humorists has, then, a real 
scientificyalue, though it does not prove that Trench is inferior to hj nglish 
as a medium yf intellectual expression. The classic example of the joke 
IS Mark Twain’s Jumping Trog, which has amused two continents. 
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produces, on the whole, a consistent stylistic effect, tliq^h 
peevish and cantankerous might be objected to as affectedly 
simple or colloquial. At all events, it is by no means a 
Babylonish dialect; it does not suggest ‘a leasli of lan- 
guages at once.’ Yet a study of its components reveals a 
bewildering diversity of tongues, nations, dates, profes- 
sions, and linguistic processes. 

Negro is a Spanish (or Portuguese) form, from the 
Latiim>i?!^cr, ‘ black.’ ^ 

Pilot comes immediately from Fr. pilote, but this appears 
to be merely the Diitcli 2 )eiUood^ — from ‘measure,’ 
and lood^ ‘lead.’ 

Qloomy belongs to a of words in which 

the ideas of light and darkness seem inextricably mingled. 
The Anglo-Saxon gloni^ ‘ twilight,’ is from the same root as 
gloiv; and there is a word glonie^ gloom^ recorded from the 
sixteenth to the eighteenth century, which means ‘heat.’ 
From A.S. ylom comes gloaming^ a Scottish and North of 
England word, recently introduced into English litera- 
ture, like so many other dialect words.'-^ Our ordinary 
noun gloom^ however, is first recorded in the sense of a 
‘ frown,’ or ^ scowl,’ and the verb to glooni^ for ‘ to frown,’ 
seems to be older than this noun. It is hard to separate 
this from gldm^ ‘twilight,’ but there are phonetic diffi- 
culties in the way. 

Naturally is a I^atin word with an English suffix. 

Savage is French, f rom L. silvaticus^ ‘ living in the woods ’ 
(silva^ wlience sylvan and the proper name Sylvanus'). The 
form salvages^ which occurs so often in the early history of 
America, looks like the Old French salvage (modern 
sauvage^^ but tlie I is more likely to be a learned insertion 
under Latin inlluence. Of course this has nothing to do 

2 Gfoo% for example (see p. 68). 


1 See p, 860. 
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with the maritime salvage^ which comes (also through the 
French) from I#; Bolvo^ ‘save.’ 

Bxjgremon is a Latin word meaning, literally, ‘the act 
of pressing out,’ or ‘modelling.’ ' ‘Moulding’ is exitnided 
to ‘representation’ in general, and hence come all our 
figurative meanings. 

Cqmtenance once meant ‘one’s bearing,’ ‘demeanor,’ 
and the like, — literally, the way in which a person ‘holds 
himself together’ (L. continentia^ from eon- and tvneo). 
So Chaucer is described by the Host of the Tabard Inn as 
‘seeming elvish by his countenance,’ that is, ‘sliy (liki^ an 
elf among men), to judge by liis bearing’ (simui he docs 
not chat with the other pilgrims).^ From ‘l)t‘aringd in 
general, the word was specialized to the bearing or expi'cs- 
sion of the face, and in Modern English is used concrtdcly 
for the face itself. So gestm'e^ which onccj meant one’s 
‘bearing’ in general (from gero, ‘carry’), has bium limited 
to expressive motions with the hands, and so on. Oonti- 
nence is a direct borrowing from L. eontinentia, and has a 
special sense. 

Unwelcome is a native word remade under foreign influ- 
ences. Anglo-Saxon has wil-euma^ ‘a pleasure-comer,’ that 
is, one whose coming accords with one’s zvill or wisln Later 
this was corrupted to wel-come^ which has an ol>vioiis 
sense. The French hien venu is partly rcsx)onsibIe for this 
change. 

Tidings is apparently formed from the verl) to tiile ( A.S. 
tidan^ ‘to happen’) under the influence of the Scandinavian 
tlthinde^ ‘happenings,’ which was of kindred origin. The 

^ The passage is commonly misunderstood, as if cauntennuce liad the 
modern meaning. Tims one of Chaucer’s editors describes lam as having 
a weird expression of countenance,’ which is amusing in itself and does 
not accord with his portrait. 
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connection bet\Teen ‘occurrences’ and ‘ ne^YS ’ is obvious 
enoiig:li. 

JForbiiE is a native verb. 'Tlie prefix /<9r- lias a negative 
sense like the German to wliicli it is related. 'Fhe 
two senses of ‘order’ and ^ offer’' (iisiri hi dd'iouj at an 
aiietioii) are due to confusion (wliicli began in the A^iigrlo- 
Sa^con period) between liToilctn^ ^offoiv’ and hiidivn^^ 

(Ser- lieUiz and . Coniparo tlie more iiiotl era (irnd 

therefore ‘ vulgar ’) coiifusioiis lietweeii lie and te «/, sit 
aiid^^t ‘To bid one’s beads’ preserves the old soxi.se of 
hiddm. Read h pi-operly ‘ jmyer,’ anil has acipiiired its 
iiioclern sense from the ciistoiii of counting: one’s px-ayers 
on the rosary. 

Maturely literally one’s ‘inalvc'’ (bb’cnch, froiri h. f^ac- 
turd)- In Sliaksp)e re’s time it often luoaiii t one’s ‘ foi“ in ^ 
or ‘figure’ ; but it is now Hpieeializcd to the parts “vvliidi 
make up tlie face. Compiare the somewhat similar lot; of 
emntemnae- 

Mdeo m^n ge t f rom tlic French. Its older Iiisfcory h 
very iiii certain. It is usually referred to L. kisfzdomu^ 
from Jiispidm^ ‘Inistlf.’ An Old Iligli (Jernian cleri va- 
tion lia^ also been suggested : cficMy ‘horroiv’ rciliitod to 
oiir word The GornuLiib coiupierors of tlie CJadlb 

proyiiicos eoutributed imnny words to Freneh. 

Distort simply ‘ twist out of shape,’—- -L. tirrqu^.o^ tortWy 
‘ tvvis t,’ wheiic e, i n d i ffe rei it ways, our t()rf‘n(?m^ tor^tur^e^ i iiid 
the law term tort^ 

An^or and terror are e(pially good hlnglish now, liub 
■ the former is the Old INorse and tl ie latter the Latin 
terror, botk tahoii into oivr Inngnago bodily. 

look is X native verb. Its use in the sense of ‘app&ar "" 
illustrates tlies process of traisferenee vvliich villbeclis- 
cixssesd ill Cha.ptejr KIK. 
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Demon is a Greek word for ‘a divinity.’ Its eliaiige in 
sense is due to Christianity. The fathers of the Church 
did not deny the existence of the heathen gods ; they 
regarded them as evil spirits that had long deceived 
mankind. This view is familiar to all tlirongli Paradise 
Lost. 

Woi'ld is interesting as a compound tliat lias become so 
reduced as to seem like a perfectly simple word. It was 
once weoTold^ from wer^ ‘man’ (as in tvere-tvolf)^ and an 
old noun meaning ‘age’ (related to our adjective o!d). 
Thus it meant ‘ the age of man,’ and easily passed into the 
sense of ‘mankind.’ Similarly we use the (uje. and the 
times for ‘the people of the age’ (cf. L. saecidnrn)- 

Gap is a very old (Anglo-Saxon) borrowing from the 
Low Latin cappa^ capa. This oappa lias been appropriated 
by our language over and over again. Gappa lias given 
us cap (A.S. cceppe) ; the other form, capih has given us 
cope. From cappa comes the French ahape^ wliich wo 
have borrowed in the sense of ‘the metal tip of a shealli,’ 
and also (later) the French cape (througli Spanish or 
Italian), which gives us cape. From tlie La, tin diminutive 
cappella comes (through the French) our chapel, d'he 
change of meaning is curious, but has been traced. St. 
Martin’s cloah (cappella^ was preserved by the Frank- 
ish kings as a most sacred relic ; and the name eJiapel 
came to be applied to other sanctuaries besides that in 
which this cappella was kept. From this to ‘ the singers 
in a choir’ was an easy step (cf. choir itself), and hence 
we KapelU in German particularly applied to a ‘mili- 
tary band.’ The interest that one feels in this remarkable 
word capa is not a little enhanced by an additional circum- 
stance. It first turns up in Spain, and, since it is certainly 
not of Latin origin, it has been thought to be really an 
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Iberiau word, — one of the scniity remnants of the language 
of the native Spanish tribes whom the Komans subdued. 
Other English words that come from the same source are 
chaplain; chaplet, ‘ a garland ’ ; chapclet, ‘ a pair of stir- 
rups,’ ‘a kind of pumj)’; chaperon, literally ‘a hood.’ 

Spasmodic and twitch repeat the same idea, for spasm 
is merely the Greek word for ‘twitching ’ or ‘convulsion.’ 
It affords a good instance of a learned medical word that 
has become popular (see pp. 30-8). Span is tliought to 
be from the same Indo-European root, and also spin and 
space. 

Detach is French. The second syllable is the same as 
that seen in attach, attach, and tack, ‘a small nail.’ Tliis 
tack is probably Celtic. If so, we have hero a. curious 
parallel to the relations in the case (tl cap. Aettach. is an- 
other good instance <.)f the transfer of a technical word to 
general uses, — tins time a legal word. 

Slate is from glass (A.S. glocs), perliaps connected (like 
glooni) with the root seen in (/Imv. 

Visor is Fr. visiere, from vis, ‘face.’ It leads us back to 
the days of chivalry, when the word was applied to a 
movable part of the helmet. Vis is of course from L. video, 
visus. I ho tei'mination -or for -er shows the Ijatinizing 
influence, as in the s[K!lling lettor ferr better (‘one who 
bets’). 

Throw has a remarkable history, which will be given in 
a later chai)ter (.see p)p. 2'12-4). 

Tatter is Scandinavian, and is more or less remotely re- 
lated to tetter, dander, dandruff, tear, tar, tree, trough, tart, 
and a number of other words. The general sense of the 
root is ‘to split.’ 

Fea-jachet seems to be both a hybrid and a tautological 
compound, for the Dutch pij is a kind of coat. Jacket is 
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Fr. jaquette^ and is a diminutive of jack (Fr. jaque)^ ‘a 
leather coat.’ This seems to be soldiers’ slang, for there 
is little doubt that it is a jocose application of the proper 
name Jaeques (cf. pp. 386-7). 

Seize is a word which has increased in intensity of 
meaning. Its earliest meaning is to ‘set’ or ‘put in pos- 
session of,’ and this is still seen in the law-phrase seized of 
for ‘possessed of’ (cf. ‘livery of seisin^'). The word is 
of Germanic origin (related to sef)^ but we took it from 
the French. 

Harpoon (formerly harpon) is French (Jiarpon') from 
harpe^ ‘ dog’s claw,’ ‘ clamp,’ which is derived, through tlie 
Latin from Gr. apTrrj (hdrpe)^ ‘hook,’ ‘clutch.’ The Gi'cek 
Harpies are the ‘ Snatchers.’ It is possible, however, that 
the Germanic harp^ ‘ a musical instrument,’ is the source 
of the French harpe, — the curve of the harp suggesting 
a hook. 

Hush is Teutonic and has many I'elatives, all implying 
either haste or noise. Toward is an adjective in Anglo- 
Saxon (tdweard), meaning ‘coming,’ ‘impending,’ and 
this sense lasted till Shakspere’s time (cf. untoivard and 
froward). It is a compound of to and an old Germanic 
word akin to L. verto, ‘turn.’ 

Companion-way is a hybrid compound, way being a 
native and companion a borrowed word. The latter has 
a diversified history. In its ordinary sense of ‘associate,’ 
it is the French eompagnon^ from a late Latin term signify- 
ing ‘bread-sharer’ (comr^ and panis, ‘bread’). As a 
nautical term, however, it is a corruption (under the 
influence of the ordinary word) of the French clmnhre 
d la compagne (or the Italian camera della eompagna), 
which meant the ‘pantry’ or ‘storeroom’ on a ship’s deck. 
Perhaps the English word passed through the Dutch 
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language (Jcompanje)^ whence so many sailors’ terms have 
come. This eomjpagna^ ^ provisions,’ is of the same origin 
as the word for ‘ associate.’ 

Captain is French, from Late L. capitayieu^ (from 
caput, '‘lieixd')- An older French form from the same is 
chevetain, which gives us chieftain. 

Foot is Fr. pauvre (older povre), from L. pauper. The 
generalizing of the sense from ^ indigent ’ to ‘ unfortunate ’ 
or ^ contemptible ’ is interesting. Observe that we have 
also borrowed the word pauper, and have given it a 
technical sense, stronger than tliat which it boro in Latin. 

Peevuh is of unknown etymology. It is perhaps an 
imitative word, suggesting the fretful whining of an 
infant. At all events, it once meant ‘childish,’ and is 
still particularly applicable to fretful children or to those 
who resemble them. Tlie inevitable union of both senses, 
‘childish ’ and ‘fretful,’ in such a passage as the following, 
goes far to establish the onomatopoetic character of the 
word : — 

As T reincinbcr, Henry the Sixth 

Did prophesy that Richmond should be king, 

When Richmond was a little peevish boy. 

Richard 111, iv, 2, *1)8-1 00. 

Martinet is an example of a proper name which has 
become a common noun (like ‘a Solon,’ ‘a Solomon,’ ‘a 
Daniel come to judgment’).^ Martinet was a French 
officer in the time of Louis XIV, and introduced new 
regulations into the infantry service. 

iSee pp. 87211 This is the accepted e.tymolop;y, but the history of the 
word needs inyesti<;ation. It was slang in the latter part of the cighteeuth 
century, but passed into the legitimate vocabulary in the first quarter of 
the nineteenth. Martine.t has no such sense in French, but does mean, 
among other things, a ‘ cat-o’-nino-tailsd 
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Wtt is preserved in this phrase in its old sense of 
‘wisdom’ or ‘ knowleclg'e.’ The word belongs to an 
extremely productive Indo-European root rneanirig ‘ to 
see,’ found in the Latin video (whence, in various ways, 
come vidon^ revue^ invidiom^ envy^ vie^ visor^ etc.) 

and in the Greek ISeiv (idein^ whence ideci^ idol'), iis well 
as ill our wise, to wit Qivot, wist'), tivit, etc. The develop- 
ment of meaning in the English noun is worth notice. 
Compare ‘a knowing fellow,’ * to live by one’s wiis,^ and 
similar phrases. 

Exoreise came into our language during the Meariuid 
times’ described in Chapter VI 11. Its first occurrence is 
in the sixteenth century. We need have no liesitatioii, 
then, in refusing to derive it directly from the Froiich 
verb exoreiser. It was certainly adapted from tlic Greek 
i^opfCL^co (exorkizo), Ho put under oath,’ or Ho put under 
the ban,’ with a side influence from the borrowed Latin 
verb exorcizo, which was a theological word for ‘‘ laying’ evil 
spirits (see p. 142). It was, then, technical in its origin, 
but is now less so, though it has never become a popular 
word. 

Boar and raise are native words, and reijuire no special 
comment in this place. 

Eevil is the Greek Sid^oXo^ (^didlolos), ‘slanderer,’ 
Hraducer.’ This word was used as a Greek equivalent of 
the Hebrew Satan Q the adversary ’), who was the accuser 
or slanderer of the just, as in the fii'st chapter of Joh. 
Roman Christianity took the Greek word into Latin as 
dialolus, and it has also passed into the Germanic tongucKS. 
These must have borrowed it very early. The Iilast G er- 
manic Goths had the word in the fourth century, adopt- 
ing it directly from the Greek. The Christianity of the 
West Germanic tribes was Roman, not Greek; yet the 
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behavior of this word in their dialects suggests that devil 
may have been passed along from the Christian Goths to 
the pagan High Germans, and so westward to the Angles 
and Saxons in their continental home. There is nothing 
improbable in this theory, in view of churchy which had a 
similar history.^ The name of a god or an evil spirit 
readily travels from tribe to tribe, even when religions are 
at variance. At all events, tlie Anglo-Saxons had the 
Greek (or Latin) word devil as well as the Greek word 
clmrch before they went to Britain, and long before they 
were converted to Christianity. 

We have found, in one short English passage, besides 
the native element, no less tlian a dozen languages 
represented, — (L-eek, Latin, Erencli, Spanish (or Portu- 
guese), Dutch, Old Norse, the Celtic of Gaul, the Iberian 
of the Spanish a-borigines, and possibly Gotliic and Old 
High German. The borrowings have taken place at all 
periods, — before the Anglo-Saxon Conquest, during the 
Anglo-Saxon period, l)ctwcen the Norman Conquest and 
Chaucer, in tlio learned times of the sixteenth century, in 
recent days. We liavc I^atiu words that have come 
through the Prench, others that have come from the Latin 
but have been aiTcctod by Ererich fashions, and one tliat 
has entered the huiguage bodily, without the change of a 
letter. 

The technical dialects of law, medicine, and theology 
are all represented in words that have passed from their 
special vocabularies into tlie general stock. Slang, chiv- 
alry, and seamanship hawe contributed their quotas. The 
whole history of European Christianity is involved in the 
passage. Its conflict with classical paganism is suggested 


lA.S; cirice^ clrc.p, from Gr. kv(>iclk(>v^ ‘the Lord’n (hmiB(‘.). 
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by demon. The early conversion of tlu* htotlis, 
from the Eastern Clmreh (in its hcreticul Arian iiffslmol )* 
and the later conversion of the West Cuoinmiitt tribon* 
proceeding' from the Church of RonH% nn^ mirroriMl in 
devil. Side by side witli the nanu^ of the great Hebrew 
spirit of evil, wo have the nanu^ of an (»lKseure Krtnirli 
infantry officer, both serving as ^('oiainon nouns ^ in 
English. 

Many lingnistiii processes are alsi) extanplified. \Vv 
have seen nativo words modified by fort*ign inllntnii'os^ 
and foreign words sidijiaded t(» nativo niodilh‘at i(KnH, 
‘ Popular etymology,’ whic^h (^Imnges a word so as niake^ 
it consistent with some faindial relatiim to anofhord ih 
also present. Hybrid and tautological eonipouiitls are 
illustrated. Metaphorical shifts of meaning abonin!. 
Generalization ami H[)(‘.eialization an* inanilVsi i*vt»rvwlu*ro. 

In short, our brief passage of simph* narrative is si 
great panorama of lingnistie. history, ami wc^ disetnaT, mi 
surveying it, tliat tlu^ history of language is tlio hisbiry 
of mankimb 


nseo (aaiptcr XX Hi. 



CHAPTER XII 

COGNATES AND BOIUIOWED WORDS 

In studying a language like our own, wliicli has enriched 
its native stock by adopting thousands of words from 
foreign tongues, the difference between ‘ cognate ’ and 
‘borrowed’ words is of great inoinont. Tims we say 
tliat is ‘borrowed’ from the \a\X\\\ Jraternalis* 
Brother^ however, is not borrowed from the La, tin Jrater^ 
but ‘cognate’ witli it or ‘akin’ to it. The distinction is 
particularly important in judging ilic reflations between 
English and German. livery cdueaUid b’mg’lislnnau 
knows that a large part of his vocabulary is b()rr<3wcd 
from Latin or French; but he is aware of a great rcsidumn 
of words that he does not associate with tliosc languages, 
such as hook^ 'wife- When luj is first 

introduced to (ionmin, and mcifts with Brod^ Feind^ 
Freund, Buck, Weib, he is of course struck with tlieir 
resemblance to these hiilufrto uutfxplained native words, 
and, since he knows that much of his native language is 
borrowed, be jumps at the tjouclusion that the same is 
true of hread, friend, and so on. IleiufO the popular 
error, wliiidi it scumis almost, impossible to eradicate in 
England, that words like this wm^i borrowed by EngliBh 
fi*om the German, The fact is, our actual borrowings 
from that hmguagii artj almost nil. The rcsomblaiuics 
that mislea<l the uninstrneted readcu* avo due to the fa-cd 
that tlic English and the (ierman words aiaf eognattu 
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The meaning of ‘ cognate ’ in this etymological use may 
easily be seen in the Romance languages. We know that 
BTench, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese are all descended 
from a single language, — the Latin. This is not a mat- 
ter of inference, but of settled historical fact. When, 
therefore, we find the word for ‘son’ appearing as fils in 
French, figlio in Italian, hijo in Spanish, jilho in Portu- 
guese, and remember that the Latin word for son is 
filius^ we have no difficulty in accounting for the similar- 
ity between the various forms without supposing that 
Italian has borrowed from French, or Portuguese from 
Italian. The French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese 
words resemble each other because tliey all come from the 
same mother-language, — Latin. Thus we explain the 
likeness of Fi\ mire^ Ital. madre^ Sp. madre^ Pg. 7nai^ 
as due to their common origin (L. mater, matremfi 
and so on with almost the whole vocabulary of the 
Romance languages. That is, the ancestors of the 
French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese peoples once 
had substantially the same words for the same things; but 
these words have gradually changed their forms, whether 
much or little, with changing conditions of government 
and society. Such languages, then, are cognate, or related 
languages, and the words which they possess in common, 
by virtue of their descent from a common mother-speech, 
are called cognate words. 

In the case of the Germanic languages, as English, Ger- 
man, Danish, Dutch, we find a similar state of things. 
Thus we have son (A.S. sunu) in English, SoJm in Ger- 
man, son in Danish, zoon in Dutch, and so on with a large 
part of our vocabulary. This leads us to infer that there 
was once a Germanic mother-language from which these 
words have descended independently in different tribes; 
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and this is established by much histoidcal evidence, though 
we have not (as in the case of the Romance tongue) the 
mother-language actually preserved (as Latin is) in 
ancient documents. The Gothic, a Germanic dialect 
which was reduced to writing in the fourth century, 
affords us much assistance in reconstructing the primitive 
Germanic forms. 

Similar processes with other groups of related lan- 
guages enable us to postulate a number of similar mother- 
languages, as Celtic (whence Irish and Welsh), Slavic 
(whence Russian and Bulgarian), Greek (whence various 
dialects like Attic and Ionic), and so on. 

But we can carry our investigations still farther by 
this method of observing cognate words. 

Thus the English mother (a Germanic word) is certainly 
not derived from the Latin though it strongly re- 

sembles that word, and the same is true of Gr. ik7]Tr}p 
(riUer')^ Celt, mathair^ Russ, mate^ and Skt. mdtr. No 
one of these words can be borrowed from any other ; 
yet their similarities are too great to be accidental, and 
the words must be related in some way. The natural 
inference is that they are cognates^ and that Germanic, 
Latin, Greek, Celtic, Slavic, and Sanskrit are all descended 
from a single mother-language (the so-called Gndo-Euro- 
pcaii’), as French, Italian, and Spanish are descended from 
Latin. Such an inference is established beyond cavil by 
the multitude of correspondences which these languages 
show. 

Where this Indo-European mother-language was first 
spoken nobody knows. The ‘ home of the Aryans ’ was 
once thought to be somewhere in Asia, but this is ex- 
tremely doubtful. Nor is the question important. We 
are only certain that the family which it has produced 

M 
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extended from Ireland in tins \Vi*st tn India in tin* Kant^ 
iiududiiig almost all tlie l;tnguagt‘s of ami .sreeinl 

important Asia, tit,; tongnt‘S. natiuv nf ilte iiio\'t>utinits 

which spreatl tin; In(Io-l'hirn|H‘an ovm* so larn;e an aia a ih 
also obscure enough. Wi; may 1 h» sum, Iwnwx vt\ i liat I h«*y 
were excessivt'Jy (*om[)lieah*<b including ahuMNt i*\i'rv 
possil)k; means by which one tribe may iidhtime** anolher. 
Collectively, th<‘y arc o.ft(m styled ilie lmio« Ktiro|'teiiii 
Migration, but wt; must tak(‘ (‘are md to aeecjd all I hat 
tills term may scimn to ini|jly. Identity of lanipniifc docH 
not alwa,ys nunui identity .race. Wb* limw of ii-iaiiy 
instances in which a, whoh,; people han gi\eii up its tan- 
guage ; tin; (bdis, for example, in tbiul; tho Ibiwiiiii;^ in 
Spain; tlie Franks and the Normans in k'ranci*; the Nor- 
mans in Fmgland ; tin; I)uiu‘s in Fast An;,di;t. SMiiicUiiics 
tlie c()n(pior()r (*.()mmnniea,leH his ,spe(e‘h to ! he eoiitjuerrd ; at 
other times (as w'itb tln^ Nbnmians), tlie vi»'ttir.s ad,oj,4 ihi* 
language of tliost; wdmm thi‘y ha\(» snlidmeL 'rtnic jire 
‘migrations ot (UilttirtC as well as migrations t»f tribes, and 
sometimes a very lit, tie leaven sufliees tti leaven a large' 
lump. No selumiatic aeet.>unt- of the Indod'Ciiro]«%ui mi. 
gration cam be ,nght iu a.Il it.s details, and however rsure 
plicated tho scheme whhdi seholarly ingenuity may d«,^vim% 
the truth, if we could discover it, wmild be iiiiieh nnnv! 
complicated. Still, we can tabulate thr* IndioFiirojHwii 
Family of Languages as follows: 

1. Indian. (Sanskrit, Pali, ete.) 

11, Iranian. (Avestan, Old i^sr.sian, eii%} 

HI. Arnicuian. 

IV. Greek. 

V. Italic. (Ijaiin, with its (IcscoudauiM fhi* ..x*, 

.Italian, French, Spanish, (m,!.; Osmim rinhriai}. 

VI. Celtic. (Irish and IlighlaiKl (iaulm, W. isli an.l Aniii.n. ni!, ) 
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Vn. Slavonic. (Russian, liulgarian, I\)Ii.sh, i>uli<uuian, etc.) 

VI 11. Ikiltic. (Litluuuiian, Lettish, Old Rriissian.) 

IX. Teutonic or (lennanic. 

A. East (leiunauic (Ooihi(u) 

B, Seaiuliuavian. (Icelandic^, Dano-Xorwegian, SvvedLsb*) 

C\ West (h;nnani(u 

a. Iligli (Jennanic. (Oeruian.) 

k ia:)\v Oerinani(u (Old Frisian, Anglo-Saxon, Old 
Saxon, Old Frankish; Frisian, English, IMait- 
deulseli, Dutch, Flemish.) 

The position of our own languago in tliis tal)le should 
1)0 carefully observed. It Ijolongs to tlie Low or Ch)Ji8t 
division of the West (uu-manie. dialecds, us (huuuan belong^s 
to the High or Jnhunl division of Ihest^, diukad.s. ''Eh us 
it is more closely ndahsl to hhusian, DutcT, Fltunislu 
and Plattih^nfud/iA tlmu to (hu-iuan. r»esides tJio W<^st 
Germanic dialetds, (he. Ttuilonit; bra.n<*h ineludes East (hu*- 
inanie ((lothie) and Scandinavian, to both of whieh Engf- 
lish is allied, but less (dosely than to the West (Jernuuiie 
languages. Finally, tln^ ( huinanie group as a whole is akin 
to evtuy other brantdi of the ImhcHuropeau family. We 
must, therefons t^x})eet to find in any (hn’inajiie huiguagfo 
— English, for insta.ue(‘ — a muUitudi^ of imtive words 
winch sliow simihirities to laitiu and Grtmk, for exaniphg 
not beetnise they are taken from tla^ (dassit; tongucH ( us 
so many of our words uri‘), but by virtue of the m>in- 
mon descent of all iliese frian tlie hnlo-Europeau paront 
speech. Thus our wonl ////rx/', wliitdi ouet^ meant ‘straii- 
ger,’ and the Ludin Dununy,' arc^ the saruo word, 

but neithm* is borrowtul fn)m the oiluu*; t.lioy are eog- 
na,tes. Similarly, nix and mTu an) n,kin t,o sex a-nd sep- 
tenh knee t:o f/emc Jhh to p!ms^ father to pater ^ yoke to 

* * Law Uennan ’ in the H|«ichd wmsc. 
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jugwm, and so on with a larifo proportion of t lui iiativo 
element in our speech. The.su (!orru.spuiul(‘H(!C!.s are souic- 
times striking even to tiro ca.sual ohservur, — as in »ir ami 
sex, for example, — at otlicr tinu!,s it rraiuiru.s ccHisideraltU* 
knowledge of the subject to pcrccivu tlumi. Since i/ulin 
is in one sense an older language tliau oar own (though 
from another point of view all Imlo-Kurojieau laugiuig(>s 
are equally old, as being indepeiuhmtiy deseeiuled from 
the parent stock), wo expect to iiiid tiie. words le.ss di-euyed 
in Latin than in Eirgli.sli, especially modern Kiiglish, wliieli 
has undergone so many cluinges simai (he Au,trIo-.Sa.\.ui 
time. But this is not alway.s the ccuse, for differont Imlo- 
European people.s have had different habits of lingiiislic 
conservatism. Thus our word w/o/c show.s an Indo-Kuro- 
pean initial s which the Latin (s)iu‘r, viris, and tin* (ireid 
(Vyvi^a, (^synijpha, have lo.st, and so in many in.stam-es. 

Comparison of cognates has shown that the clianges in 
human speech, arbitrary as they srmm to be, proooeil in a«‘- 
cordance with definite and ascertainable laws. Eor any 
united body of people form certain habits of nfterani-e 
which affect their whole languiige in a remarkably uni- 
form way, so that — when these are once di.si-overed - 
one can predict with reasonable certainty what form the 
original word will take in a given dialect. 'I’lms we find 
that itwas the unconscious habit of the Hiianish pmvineial.s 
to change Latin/ to h at the hogiiming of a wortl, so that 
fabulare, ‘to speak,’ became htMdr, faare heeame kn-Ar. 
and so on. Hence we look for the Latin ./bfm, ‘falcon,' 
under K in the Spanish dictionary, and find it ujipearing 
as 'halc6n; formosus appears as hemiAso, and so on. Sm-h 
habits, or ‘laws of sound-change,’ are equally lu.ticeulilc 
in studying the development of the various Indn.|':uro| H>uH 
languages from the parent-.speech. They may be fcdl.nvcd 
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out in mintite detail, and their oxiHtonec iuid regularity 
have made Comparative Grammar almo.st an exact "science. 

It is in great part our knowledge of such laws as this 
that enables us to distinguish with precision between 
cognates and borrowed words, her wlien a word is 
simply taken by one language! from anolher, it suffer,s at 
first comparatively lit, tie change in its form. Thus wo 
know that the Indo-Kuropean p was jrreserved in Latin but 
became / in Gernuiuits — and this makes it easy to recog- 
nize the Latin a,nd oiir fee as cognates, — that is, ius 

the common descemdants of an Indo-Lnropoan word. 
Both originally meant ‘ cattle,’ a sense wliich tlio Jaitin 
has kept, whihi in hhiglish ./iv; has eunus to mean ‘prop- 
erty’ in general, a,nd has then snffmasi furiluir <diangc,s of 
meaning. Similarly wo recognize piHelx and fiak a,s cog- 
nates. Whmi, liowcver, we lind pineatorud in Lnglish, 
and in Latin, we Imve no hesitation in recog- 

nizing tlie former as borrowed from tim latter, and so in 
thousands of instamjcs. 

We have said that Comparative Grammar is almost an 
exact science. 'I'lie qualilication is iKHUissar}-, for a,{»jH!ar- 
ances are deceitful, in linguistics as in life, and i>hcnoinuua 
have to he examined with the greatest, (uirc, c.vnni wlum all 
the facts in our possc.ssion, which is rartdy tlu! (uis(n 
As an examjjle ol the <liiru'idtri(\s that, beset, the inv^^stigator, 
take the se-callcd ‘New ICngland. o.' I(, is w(dl known 

that tin! long sound ol o repre.sentie<l I)y mt iti roml^ t(nuls, 
in the uat.ural spisech ol Ninv ICngland, lo l)e(!omo a short 
open 0, diflic.iilt for those, who are nnfamilhir with it to 
imitate, l)ut (squally hard lor a born Vankrse to a, void. 
Thus wo have coat, toad, load, hoat, and so on. We sbonld 
at once infer that a New ICnglander weald say (loat, hut 
in fact, this word is never so pronounced, but is always 
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goat, without the shortening. The reason is eh^ar euotigh 
in this case, for the phenomena are all n^ceul, and the 
facts are known. The goat is not a fa-iniliar animal in 
this region, so that tlie nainc for it is rather a. littn*ary 
than a popular word; it is not i)roperly in the dialeet, and 
hence does not share in its peculiarities, dlie tondtmey 
in question had thus no opportunity to make its<df ftdt. as 
in coat and toad, which every child learns not from Ixioks, 
hut from common talk. Suppose, however, wo wana; di^uI- 
ing with a word that became obsolete two or throts thou- 
sand years ago. We should he at a, loss to a(H*<nint for 
the ‘exception to the law,’ and might even be bnnpied to 
provide goat with some strange etymology or ascribe a 
peculiar quality to its vowel in order to exi)lain the faets. 

Furthermore, there are many oi)port unit ies for analogy 
and for hybrids and cross-breedings in hingnagm 'Hiuh 
our nephew is, in a manner, both a native and a IxuTowmt 
word. In Anglo-Saxon it was 'nefa (f pronoumanl as r), 
and this is cognate with the Latin vepoH, nepofu. 'rim 
French neve2^, however, which is tlic Latin v'ord in ii dio 
cayedform, inHueiiced the Lnglish word, and the result is 
our nephew, which is neither Anglo-Saxon nor Freindi, but 
an amalgam of both. Such processes as this may !mvi^ 
been operative at any time in the history of t in* Imhc 
European family, and their action interferes a good tleal 
with the certainty of prehistoric etymologizing. 

Still, when all deductions liavo beam mad(^ there rtnimiiis 
enough that is regular and undoubted to su])stantiidc the 
claim of Comparative Grammar to be a true sctiencc. It 
has occupied some of the keenest intellects among sebulars 
during the past century, and the residts justify us in 
speaking with great confidence uliout the reiathum of Urn 
Indo-European tongues to each other and to the parent- 
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speech which has been obsolete for so many thousand 
years. These results afford the only firm basis for inves- 
tigating the history of words. In particular, they enable 
us to reason with assurance about certain very ancient 
processes in the growth of tlie inflectional languages, as 
we shall have to do in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XTJI 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF WOltDfc? 


I. liOOTS, STEMS, INFLEOTION^ 


The origin of language, as we liave already seen, is an 
unsolved problem; yet the study of single words reveals 
many facts about the development of tlioir form wliieh 
make the question of their origin at least a siiujder ontn 
We find in our own words, on comparing^ tlu;ni witli oilier 
languages from which they have been borrowi'd or wliicli 
have had a common origin with our own, ci-rlain obvious 
joints, as it were, which show clearly tJiat tliu words liuvof 
been built up of simpler elements by a process of aggreg-u- 


This chapter sets forth the main principles ilwit Iiavo cnverneil t.ho 
development of words, as to their form, in oiir family ol’ Kt n- 

the sake of clearness, distinctions have been Bom(!wh;il, sliandv niailc, a,mi 
cautionary provisos have been omitted whciua'cr Uutc was 'ilanvcr tiiat 
they would rather confuse than enlighten. Any orderly .slateineiit of 
must he somewhat misleading ; Jbr, tlioiigli the develoTK 
ment of language is in general what is indicated, no single process ei-asmi 
to act at the moment when another process began. Tiie ael mil oi lerut ii .1 jh 
of speech-making in the Indo-European family nuist Imv. ll:!; all,;;,"" 

minutely .sei,.|dUic investigation 

be content m omif '’"lline must, liierefi.ri- 

ever tte pamitheaes. In parlieidnr, liow- 

ever, the readei should remember that the prmvlh tif siems did lu.t 
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tion or combination ; that is, we find in the words certain 
sounds (letters or syllables) which appear elsewhere in 
other combinations, always with essentially the same sig- 
nificance. It seems justifiable to conclude that these 
parts were once independent, and were afterward put 
together, just as we might infer with reference to frame 
and strings, handle and blade, wheel and axle, or the parts 
of any other complex tool. To tliese component parts 
in their last analysis we give the name of roots. Of 
these roots we find two kinds : (1) roots which express 
actions, states, cpialities, and other definite conceptions, and 
(2) roots wliicli express less definite conceptions, such as 
place, direction, and the like. To the first class we give 
the name of verbal roots,, because they seem to carry the 
idea expressed in verbs, though they are in fact no more 

furnish the most probable explanation of linguistic plunioincna, as the 
Copeniicau astronomy is the simplest hypothesis yet found to accoimt 
for the piumoin(!iia of the heavems. Some details, however, are hy no 
means setticHh Thus the exact nature of stem-sutlixes is far from cer- 
tain. It is eouveuieut to call them ‘pronominal roots,’ but we should 
remember that what seems to us a simple stem-sidlix nmy bo merely a 
fragment of a longer root, or oven a remnant of a,nother fully developed 
stem, hurt.hermore, the forms given to roots are simply such forms as 
vve t;an infer fnnn the fully developed words. We are by no means sure 
of the actual forms of these roots at the tinui when Uu'.y alone conslitul-tal 
language; nor ca-n we be sure that everything that wicms t,o boa root 
a(itually goes back to this root-period in any form, Again, in selecting 
words to illustrate stem -formation, eomposition, and the like, we cannot 
always know that the example is old enough to helong to the, period which 
we xise it to iUustrate. It may havii be(m formed long afterward on the 
analogy of older formations of the stem-period which sot the fashion for 
later derivation and cnmx>osition. All these are questions of importance 
in a rninutely scientific study of single i*oots and stems. But they do not 
affect the main tlieory of linguistic devclopmcmt, and lioncc tliey arc of 
no immediate conseepnmee in a Inlef outline of the subject. 

One point, however, should never be lost siglit of : in spite of th<^ dis- 
tinctions w(^ have to make hedwtum si.ein-formation, word-com[)osilloii, 
derivation, tind inflection, these proc(‘ssos are all siiltstantlally identical. 
They are all composHUm in the larger sense of the word. 
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verbal than nominal in their significance. To the second 
class we give the name of pronominal roots, because a 
great number of them occur in pronouns, and because 
they seem to express ideas of a relative nature, such as 
are found in pronouns and indefinite adverbs. There are 
many apparent elements which we cannot surely assign to 
either class, and it is doubtful whether the distinction is 
fundamental. It is not certain whether at some period 
in the development of language either kind could not be 
used in place. of the other. For instance, the first i in 
itinerary is called a verbal root because it means ‘go’ in 
many languages (as in L. ire, Gr. ievat,, Unai), while 
the first i in iteration is called pronominal, because it 
often appears in pronominal words, such as it and the 
like. Yet it seems probable that these two roots were 
once identical, and so with many others. 

The process of aggregation indicated above seems not 
to have been promiscuous and at haphazard, but orderly 
and proceeding in a definite manner. In most instances 
we find the root of the first kind at the beginning of 
•words, amplified by the addition of one or more I’oots of 
the second kind. Of course some words of the pronomi- 
nal sort contain no verbal root, and in tins case they con- 
sist of a similar aggregation of pronominal roots; lint the 
more significant and definite words have a verbal root at 
the beginning.^ To take the two examples just cited: 
Itinerary (L. itinerarium) is analyzablo into i -t- ti + no 
+ er-i-d + ri-h(o), all except the first found elsewhere 
as ponominal roots ; and iteration (L. iteratio) may bo 
broken up into i-hti + ro + a + ti + on, all found as pro- 
nominal. ^ These examples illustrate the two forms of 
combination that are regular in our family of languages. 

A root, then, is the simplest form that can be recognized 
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as jhaving once bad an independent existence and ineaning 
in the development of words. 

As these roots are common to many words of very dif- 
ferent senses, it is sometimes difficult to distinguish wluit 
was the original concei)tion that a root expressed. Ac- 
cordingly we assign to each root that meaning from wliich 
it is possible to develoj) all the various ideas attached to 
the words in wliich it appears. This sense is often very 
vague, and it becomes a cpiestion how a primitive peopile, 
whose ideas are closely connected witli the senses, could 
be satisfied with such representations of ideas as these. 
The answer is, that a conception that is very graphic to 
the senses may include a great variety of associated ideas 
which it may represent. For example, the root pet seems 
vague to us. It is defined as ‘ fall, ily, aim,’ and clearly 
shows all tliese varied senses in its different forms and 
derivatives. Yet tlie root may Iiavo originally stood for 
a ‘motion in a certain direction through, the air’ — a very 
graphic and sensible conception, from wliicli the otlier 
meanings were specialized as time went on. The cause, 
or else tlie result, of such motion might be cither ‘ falling,’ 
‘flight,’ or ‘aim,’ and so tlie same sound pet could express 
either of tliese ideas. So with, duo, ‘ lead,’ Ao, ‘ drive,’ 
ED, ‘eat,’ PA, ‘drink,’ cad, ‘fall,’ a.nd many others. It is 
not necessary that we should consider such, sig.iis as repre- 
senting nouns or v(3rl)s. It is proliablo that tlie distinction 
had not been developed in the root-period, aaid that a sign 
could 1)6 used for eitlier or lioth, just a.s a child can employ 
any word that he knows for anything that he wants to say 
about the tiling or its associated ideas. ^ From tins con- 

1 Hero tlio potency of Rip^iiincant tones and in (Unctions of ilio voice may 
well be taken into a(icount as a in(‘.anH of distinction, (b'stnres may also 
have helped to indicate the special Hcnse in sonui iustauccs. 
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sideration of roots and tlu‘ir it is that 

roots arc.) no nicoa^ almta’act tliou'^’h llioy iimu 
be dug out, or a,l)stj‘a.id.i‘d, lV<uu words by couiini rissuit and 
no longer exist indt*iHUnleui!y in aetna.! spoiodu Tlie} 
once did so exist, {unl (‘xpri'ssed tlnaigld* 

The liext step in liuguistit* grr>\vtli is tin* <tt 

Bte')}h% which, tu.ki‘H plats* long before tin* devt*U «piiieiit, ol 
wlnit we t^all inlhsdJoin Stt*nis csnntt intt^ exiaUrMiee b}' 
the union of vtu’hjd atnl proiioiniiial ro(4s. dlial tusau 
the vague in(*a.ning ami gt‘nend a]>j»rn‘aiitui of t li»* viM'tiiil 
root were liiuiitsl or spc*(‘ialize<i by lla* athlition « 4 ’ one i»r 
more proiioininal roots, and thus was prodinssi a new eoin. 
plex (the Bteru) (tapahle of lH*ing ustsl for the etenvt*yuii*-t'' 
of ideas in thesann^ nnunH*r as the root, hut with a i,;freat«u* 
definiteness of niea-iiing. Stems an* mil \vi arid 

hence we must not. expt‘et- to limi tlnuu t'x idling 
in any languagt*, for all t!u*se pr**eeHSi's preeedr ila* 
formation of r(*al wtu’tls as we know ihenn Yri 
may still be clea,rly s<‘en in the lir.st {lart of rimipoiiiid 
words. Thus tlie stxun ny/ae (root At; i reg xvliieii iiieaiif 
(vagnoly) Marldd is stsui in tlm (ireek *'onipo«ii,id weaii 
aypo-v 6 fMo<^ 'inhaiuting tla* eounliw/ .rmk hi 

the form ayn-, in the Latin ayroee/^^ ‘fanner' r Llf’ia'ilv 
^ fiekUndtivator '). This form f/yno (ay/rn | nowlie^re exi^t 
by itself, but it must once havi^ so (‘xisted, or it twouM ii«»i 
have 1)0(311 used in making comp(,)undH. 11ie neio*,iip| po-rt 
of tlie compound (Ujrlreola is from the stem mifh 
COL + a). Similarly armi-tjer is made up of sleiiiw 

armo- (from Au + mo ), atnl yrre ( from oi«:n e 
Since stems arc not words, and no sueli thing jch :sviila.x 
existed in the siem"|)(3riod, we. cannot desigimte Nteiiif4 nw 
parts of speech, — iioiins, vc‘rl)s, and so om Yet f Imi-iv* wxm 
doubtless snllicient speciali/.ution to <liirerfiiiiale 1*410111, in 
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a vague way as nominal or verbal, — so that one stem 
vaguely suggested (like agro- or armo-') the name of a 
thing, another (like cold- or gero-') produced an idea more 
active in its nature, a partly verbal idea. Yet nouns and 
verbs as such could hardly exist before the inflectional 
period. In the stem-period, it was still possible to express 
a verbal idea by a stem which seems to us chiefly nominal, 
and vice verm. This state of things accounts for certain 
phenomena which seem anomalous to the young student 
of grammar. Thus in Latin a noun tactio^ ‘the act of 
touching,’ may sometimes govern the accusative case : as, 
hanc tactio., ‘the act of touching her,’ where Jiane is the 
object of the verbal idea contained in the noun tactio. In 
English a whole class of nouns (the so-called verbal nouns 
in -ing') have this power. Thus in such a sentence as 
‘Eating fruit is good for the health,’ eating is a noun; 
yet it has sufficient verbal force to take fruit as its 
object.^ 

Sometimes a stem was formed by merely repeating the 
root, as the Italian uses piano piano., the French heau lean., 
or a child goody goody., to express a high degree of the idea 
intended. Examples are found in all reduplicated words 
like murmur., L. turtur^ ‘turtle dove,’ and also (much 
modified) in such forms of reduplication as momordi., ‘1 
have bitten,’ used for inflectional purposes. ^ 

A stem, then, is a complex of sounds expressing an idea, 

1 Our infinitive is also an old noun ; yet we feel it as a verb even 
when its nominal nature is clearest : as in ‘ To eat fruit is good for the 
health.’ Compare also the old idiom in ‘ What went ye out for to see V 

2 So Latin sisto shows a reduplication of the root sta seen in the simpler 
verb sto. Usually the first part of the reduplication is that which has 
been modified. Sometimes, however, it is the second, and we get what 
is called ‘broken reduplication,’ as in gargle (connected with L. gurgiClio, 

‘ gullet ’) ; cf. gargoijle. 
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and ready for composition and inflection, but not yet swb- 
jeeted to either d 

The endings which were added to roots to make stems 
such as we have been descidhing were very simple ele- 
ments, such as -0, -d, -u, -vo, -ho, -no, -tu, and the like. 
The stems themselves were later more or less spocializod 
in sense; but originally they must have been, from tLe 
nature of the materials out of which they were formed, 
pretty indefinite in their signification. Many of tlieni 
had a kind of adjective nature, expressing in a loose and 
indeterminate way almost any relation between the primi- 
tive idea of the root and some other conception or concop:)- 
tions to which the stem might be apjflied. 

The system must have attained an enormous devclopi- 
ment before words, as such, came into existence. 'J'hus 
there were produced in this prehistoric period of lan- 
guage an immense number of such vague adjective stem- 
forms, many of which have survived in the languages 
of our family, with their senses somewhat sjiecializod, 
but, in accordance with their origin, j)reserving (even 
after they have become definite parts of speech) much 
of their original vagueness, so that they easily acciuiro 
new special meanings as time goes on. There was also 
a tendency to add further stem-endings of a similar sort 
to stems already formed; and by this heaping up of 
stem-suffixes, new suffixes came into existence, and new 
and more complicated stems were constantly growing 


,•+ ^ stem-period of language is said to follow tbo root-uorioU 

development of stems did not imnLdiatoly 
puti an end. to the independent existence of motes -fn x . * 
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up.^ Tlius arose the system of derivative endings 
(sucli as -CTj -'/less, -est, and so on), whicli is still one 
of tlie most prolific sources of new words in our laii- 
guage.2 * 

The original vagueness of <all sucli stem-formations may- 
be seen in tlie senses which the resultant words I)oa,r in 
even tlie most higlily developed periods of cultivated 
languages. The adjective fox-y, for instance, may lie 
applied to anytliing resembling a fox eitlier in color, in 
actions, or in craft. A better exa,niple may be seen in a 
number of woi*ds derived from the root pak, ‘to f(‘.cd.’ 
First we have L. peen, ‘a fiockd From this comics prc//.- 
lium, (T) ‘a little part of tlu^ (lock res(n*v(Ml for tlui shivers 
private property,' or (2) ‘a little gardiai-plot given to a 
clfild.’ Then we have tln^ axljedi ve dx^Ionging 

or pertaining in any way to this litth‘, part of thii dock,’ 
and henc.e- t*omes tlui idini of pecuHii/', in its variety of 
applications; as in Anjypi^culiar (or. personal) proimrlyd 
‘tlie Lord's ptaniliar people,’ '’a p(H,;ulia,r instit.ntion,’ 
‘peculiar notions,’ ^a ptsmliar fellow,’ Mhe story siHons 
somewhat peculiar.' d'h{‘n, by furtlau’ growth, we g(di the 
abstract noun peeuluirity, ft/miHaris nunins originally 
‘belonging to or houstdiohl,’ and we (N’csily 

gotfa/niliar in its different shades (d’ nuuining, uiulfamil- 
iarity and ffoniUtt/'ly. All this shows how vagUii the 

nriiiH muHipli(aitirm of HuHixoH \h ooproially woii in Iho lauvmcj'oH that 
(like tinu*k niul Lalia) rtxHavod litorary <’Mlfiv;nioii at, an curly period. 
Tlio mon^ M la, r ha.ro i us ’’ tonfOaus, not, ferlinv the need <»f so many iU’ «t) 
finely (HHerimlnafed wairds, e.seajted thin teinloney. 'riitw hi l!i<i IVtn 
tonic laiii^uageH wo t(sna.lly iaiv^* Hlnnier words than in Latin, 1'Iie 
Knij^liKli voea.I'nila,ry (’unHiutH of two larva elassoH of wortls, ^--'Vretitonic 
(from Anvlo-Saxon) and Latin (fnan Ltiiin and French); hmiee we can 
see iliiH differcuiee In the eonipmtent jiurlH of onr own s|HM*eh. 

'-^The details of this sy.steni will he stnfli<*d later. Here It is only 
intended tusuggeHl the general principles of iievtdepnieiit, 
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connection of meaning between the phinibivo form and 
its Tarioiis deriyative stems must have been. Tlie pro- 
cesses are all easy and natural, but vciy little is actually 
expressed in each step of derivation. All that was 
needed was a loose coniiectioni with the primitive ichja ; the 
imagination and the conyentioiis of si)eecli have doiioblic 
rest.^ 

All the processes which Ave have so tir stiuliod nro 
processes of composition^ tlViXt is, they consist in tlio com- 
bination of significant elements to make a new complex of 
a somewhat different meaning. But wc have not yet 
considered composition in the ordinary sense, — iliat pro- 
cess Avliich results in giving us coinpouiKl Avords, like 
butter jly^ torchbeotrer^ railroad^ and the like, kho typ)0 
for such formations goes back to the stem-period: that is, 
though Aye now make new compounds hj putting together 
distinct words^ we do so in accordance with a method 
which developed when there were no words, l)rei)crly so 
called, blit only stems. 

Stems, as we haye seen, early become somowliat; diirer- 
entiated, so that it is possible to speak of uomiiurl mid 
verbal stems, though tlie distinction Avas not by any 
means so sharp as that between our nouns and verbs. 
Many stems, as Aye have also seen, had a kind of vague 
adjeetiye signification. An important Btop in liugulHlic. 
development Avas taken Ayhen two stems, tin is diflunui- 
tiated, were juxtaposed, and finally iinitod into a single 
complex stem-form, or compound, having a sense far luoro 
definite than attached to either stem alone. This is 
eompositioTij which has remained one of the coiiiiiioiiest 

iCompaxe wliat has been said of tlio poetic faculty aatlio iinHt active 
influence inlingaistic development (pp. 7 ff.). 
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nmim of inaniifneturiu^ now wonla in our family of 

By this {);nHa\ss «»f stem-cuunposition a kind of nidi- 
immljiry syuta.K arnso, Thus, ilu5 slum (tlio rot)fc 

("*nr, + h) mtaiai vu,i(m‘ly a nuiltivalnrd do this was pre- 
fixed flu* stem (////ru-), ^a. lieldf and the caanpoimd 

sii^nilh'd va.ifuely t.hi.^ kind of cultivaXor ihat 
slooti ill siMiu! rehiliiUi to a Of ooiirHo this could 

only nit*5iii whair wo should ox|U‘o.s.s syntaeiioally in tlio 
form " llie (‘ultivafeu' of a fieldf or '’one who cultivatcjs tlio 
fiehlf or va iimn who tills the soil.’ Thus this Hiem-coni- 
pound tiiiri-efilil- .siunaak iH'fort^ thma; was any such ihln^f 
as syntax, li> suot^osl hy assoeiati<m of ideas the s<‘Uso 
which HViiiax in>w dtdiuilcly exprtessces. Ho L. lueifer 
(Htiuu t Ill'll -JVrii-) im*an.s *’ li!LthldM'a,rm*f "one who hriuos 
light f !*♦ iiiii'i'jm ('stem ** ho who tnitcluxs birds,’ 

and so om Of course, we uctiudly know such stem-(}om- 
pounds only in a hitm* fonu, ■— as real words (jy/rimla 
being the Latin word for ‘farmer’), Hemjo we cannot 
Im sure tliui any juirtieular tvxam]>Ie is old enough to go 
Inu'k to the siem-perioth Bui t.liis nmkes no dilTerene-o 
for our prtxseni purp<)se. Oomponnds nmdi*. aftea* tho 
end of the siem-pm’iod siiujily followed tlua model of tho 
okler forms, ami are i‘qually good to illust.ra,io ilu‘- |)riiic.i- 
pies under disi’us.siom 'riiat tiu! suggestions ijonviyod by 
tlie eompiexi‘H in cpiestion worc.^ originally far niorc^ vaguo 
ihau they seem to us, and that. t!u^ mminings of the stems 
of whiiili ihity am eo!upoH<*d were ihereforo still more 
vague, may lai seem by (.examining a numlHu* of compound 
words in baiglisb. It will at oruHi a|)|)oar ilmt the rela- 
tion of the tw’o itUsiH to inteh other varies widely in lUffivr- 
cut compounds. Thus wo havts !mMerlmU, a iudl that 
m-'uisistH of Imtter!; a Hy that is ytdiow liki^ but- 
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ter ; buttermilk^ the milk that remains after the butter has 
been made; huttertub^ a tub in which butter is kept ; but- 
terwoman, a woman who sells butter ; Imtterjingeri^^ a per* 
son whose fingers are slippery so that lie cannot hold 
anything, a careless person. Compare also the variety 
shown in hodman^ mhnan motorma% wilkman^ 

fisherman^ slii])man^ dergy^nanA Tlio hodman carrier the 
hod; the ashman or dustman collects and takes away aslu^s ; 
the motorinan manages the motor; the milkman distrilmtes 
milk; the fisherman is a fisher; the shipman sails in a 
ship ; the clergyman belo7igs to the clergy. 

We see that language, even in the highly developed 
stage in which we know it, suggests much more than it 
expresses. We may learn the same lesson from any con- 
versation. It is seldom necessary to hear the whole of a 
sentence in order to know what the speaker means. 
Such considerations make it easy to comprehend how 
language was intelligible enough before the dawn of 
syntax. 

We have now traced the history of language throtigh 
its earliest ascertainable periods. Ikjginning with roots, 
the simplest elements, we have traced the devcloprneiit of 
simple stems, and have seen some of the ways in winch 
these became more complicated by the addition of further 
suffixes and by composition. All this, however, is intcmsely 
prehistoric. We have not yet arrived at words indepoii- 
dently usable as such, and we have tliorefore no propc 3 r 
syntax. A further step is necessary,— namely 
and this we must now consider. 

The phenomenon of inflection consists in the addition 

'^Man in these words has sunk almost to tho rank of a mtiro suffix, 
so that the compounds illustrate the essential identity of the processes 
that w'e ax'e studying. 
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to stems of certain suffixes which so limit the application 
of the stems in various ways, that they are capable of 
combining syntactically in sentences to express all those 
distinctions of time, place, action, existence, nuinner, 
description, and tlie like, wliich we include niider the 
grammatical terms of ])art8 of mood, tense, gender, 

active, passive, and the rest. Wc have no actual knowl- 
edge of any language of our family at a period antedating' 
inflection. In fact, at the earliest stage of the Indo- 
European parent-speech, at whicli we can arrive with sci- 
entific certainty, tlie language was already highly inflected. 
Yet we may feel confident of the general nature of the 
process whicli advanced language from the stem-p)criod to 
the period of inflec.tioii and syntax. Ifikcall tlie pirocesscs 
which we liave been studying, this, too, was essentially a 
process of composition. 

In compound words, as wo can observe in our own habits 
of speech, there is often a tendency to clip or sink the less 
important member. Thus man in fislmnnan, ivorhman, 
clergyman, m less fully pronounced than wlieii it stands 
alone. Yet the abrasion lias not disassociatiMl tlie man in 
fisherman from the ordinarjMVord 7min; wo still recognize 
tlie identity of ilic two. In Imig-doni, however, we no 
longer recognize tlie last syllable -dorn as identical with 
our word doom (A.S. dom), partly because of the abrasion, 
and partly because of a difference in sense. The -dami in 
Idngdorn, then, lias sunk to the position of a mere mfifix. 
We sliould never suspect that it had once been an inde- 
pendent word. This alimsion is still more marked in 
dy, which is the Anglo-Saxon dice, our like, but which, 
though it keeps the sense which it had when it was a 
word, has hocomc a. pure suffix. We add dy to an adjec- 
tive to form an ailverb, Just as wc add -er and -est to form 
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the comparative and the superlative, or -ing to a verb to 
form a present participle or a verbal iioiui. 

We may suppose that inflectional forms were gained in 
a similar manner during the stem-period, — that is, by 
processes of petrified and abraded composition, — - though 
in these inflections we can no longer identify the compo- 
nent parts. Occasional phenomena in later periods of 
linguistic history tend to substantiate this view. Thus 
the English ending in the second person of verbs (as 
in hindest^ mnnest) occurs in Anglo-Saxon both as -est and 
as -es. The form in -es is the older ; tiuit in -ent came 
from the habit of suffixing the pronoun f/o7, ‘thou.’ Hence 
Undes became and thef, which really belongc'd 

to the pronoun, was felt as a part of the verb, so that in 
time hindest replaced hindes as the regular form. The 
same thing has taken place in High German. A sormnvhat 
similar example occurs in recent ‘vulgar Englisln’ :Lei\ 
for Z<3^^^sis often pronounced which has, in the mouths 
of ignorant speakers, become a petrilied hortative form, — 
so that ‘ less us go ’ is frequently hoard. 

How easily inflection may grow out of composii-iou may 
also be seen in such a form as heavenward. Hero -ward 
is a suffix (cognate with L. vertd) denoting ‘to.’ Nobody 
feels it as an independent word, yet it eorta-inly was such 
at one time. It is used in making adverl)s of diretdion 
from nouns; hut we can easily imagine its having la*, come 
so universal as to be attached at will to any noun to in- 
dicate ‘direction toward,’ — and if this had taken place, 
•^ard would have become practically a ca,si‘-suiHx, (*xprt!ss- 
ing the ‘limit of motion’ (like the Latin uccusativi^ ending 
in Itomam). 

By these processes' of composition and abrasion, them 
there grew up in the Indo-European family a. great number 
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of innectioiial forms, iiulicating the relations of words 
within the sentence, and other general modifications of 
word-meaning, sueli as time, place, manner, and the like. 

inllcctions denoted three genders, eight or nine 
cases, three ninnl)ers, three voices, five moods, seven 
tenses with three nnmliers and tliree persons. 

Tliese inlhadions, so fur as tliey were used in verbs, 
begaji early, it nuiy he from tlie very outset, to be eonfused 
togetlier, so that tlu^y do not ah appear distinctly in any 
Indo-IhirojH‘a n U nigue. Tims, as wo might e.Kixu'h from the 
shifting and (H!(‘asioiml nature of speech itself, some forms 
are wanting to a eumi>leti^ sdieme, and many others might 
be iniaginetl, or are found in other faniilies, which would 
1)0 convenient, but of which there is no trace among the 
Indo-hhiropcains. Inched, thc^ wliole process seems to have 
gone on re /lafa, a nenv form Ixung essayed only when 
a nca^l was bit for it. It should l)e remombeyred that our 
granunaticail pararligms are long sul>se(iiieut to the forms 
of whicii they camsist, and that the first makers of graan- 
mar did not know tlu^y laid any grammar, an,y more than 
tlie makcu’s of history are aAvart^ that they are making his- 
tory. Still, wc‘ must not suppose^, that our inflocdions came 
into l)ei!ig at luiiiiazai'd or williout sysitnm That perva- 
sive influeiKu* whicii wo call ilu^ HpriUihfjvInlil ^ must 
always ha\m excuied a- ctont.roHing (effect on tlui aedion 
of the t‘aiiy language-makt‘rs, just as it does upon ns 
to-day. 

It is a. signilleard. fact that ihcrc^ a.re many inllectional 
forms in lias Indo-lhiropeun family thai never seem to 
liave hcHUi gaihcu*c‘d into a sciunne at all, but were variants 
from the first, though of ciourso these may also 1x5 rem- 
nants of a more cjoinplcio sciienui still Such is the 

j S(‘i‘ i). im. 
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Sanskrit 4as, used as an ablative, and we may compare 
adverbs like thereby^ therefrom. In general, adverbs are 
survivals of lost forms of inflection ; but often their origi- 
nal form cannot be recognized, and there will always be 
reason for uncertainty whether they were ever real cases, 
as is commonly supposed. 

Few inflections survive in ordinary English : -s and -es 
in the genitive and the plural of nouns; -en in a few 
plurals; -es (-&•), (-c?, -it) in verbs ; -my, and -m in 

participles, and a few remnants in pronouns, almost com- 
plete the list of our living inflectional suffixes. Yet' the 
earlier history of our language, and comparison with other 
Germanic tongues, especially the G othic, a Germanic dialect 
which was reduced to writing in the fourth century, re- 
veal the fact that English belongs to a highly inflected 
family, other members of which are Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
and the Iranian, Slavic, and Celtic languages. Not only 
has there been a steady decay of inflections .since the 
Anglo-Saxon period, but we find that the language of the 
Angles and Saxons themselves was already far gone in 
the same process. The relations may be conveniently seen 
by a comparative table of the preterite of have. 


Gothic 
^ hidimtive 

SINGULAR DUAL 

1st Person, habai-da liabai-dedu 

2d habai-des habai-dcduts 

3d “ habai-da 


Subjunctive ( Optative) 

SINGULAR DUAL 

1st Person, habai-dedjau habai-dedeiva 

2d “ babai-dedeis habai-dedeits 

3d “ habai-dedi 


RLURAL 

habai-dediim 

habai-dCduth 

habai-dcdun 


PLURAL 

habai-dedeima 

habai-dedeith 

habai-dcdeina 
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Anglo-Saxon 

Chaucer 

Modern English 

1. hsefde 

Indicative 

liadde 

had 

2. h8Qfdes(t.) 

liaddest 

had 

3. lunfde 

liadde 

had 

Plural 1, 2, 3. liiuidoii 

hadde(ii) 

had 

1. hceiVle 

Subjunctive 

liadde 

had 

2. hffifde 

haddest 

had 

later luxifdest 

3. lui[}fdc 

liadde 

had 

Plural 1, 2, 3. liaddeu 

hadde( n ) 

liad 


Observe that the Anglo-Saxon has lost the dual num- 
ber altogether, and that the subjunctive forms differ very 
slightly from the indicative. In Chaucer the indicative 
and the subjunctive have become identical. In modern 
EnglLsli tlie whole complicated system is reduced to a single 
form, had, which serves for all the persons and numbers of 
both the indicative and subjunctive. The contrast with 
the fully inflected Gothic is startling. Our “■ had,' in the 
preterite, takeK the. plae.e of ffteen distinct forms in the 
fourth- ccuturp Gothic. Decay of inflections could hardly 
go farther. 

The development of our family of languages, then, pro- 
ceeds from simple elements of vague meanings to an elabo- 
rate system of inflectrions, nicely differentiated to express 
a great vuiriety of ideas and relations. No sooner is this 
great system built up, however, than it begins to go to 
pieces, until, in our own spcsech, there arc scarcely any 
inflections remaining. Tins decay, as wo have seen, may 
coincide with an enormous advance in civilization. Our 
ancient relatives, the Goths of the fourth century, were 
as much our inferiors in complexity of civilization as our 
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language is inferior to theirs in complexity of inflectional 
forms. At first this seems paradoxical, — but only at first. 
The decay is merely formal ; it has in no way impaired the 
expressive power of our language. The Goths used fifteen 
distinct forms of have in the preterite, some of tliem extend- 
ing to twelve letters ; we have a single form luid^ three 
letters in length, to perform the functions of tlie whole 
fifteen. Yet this one short form proves to bo entirely 
competent for the task imposed upon it. There has been 
no loss, but an incalculable gain, — the gain involved in 
accomplishing a given result with an enormous economy 
of effort. The apparent demolition is only the destruc- 
tion of a scaffolding that is useless after the building is 
finished, or — to change the figure — a short cut adopted 
instead of a roundabout road when the landmarks a.re so 
well known that there is no fear of losing one's way* 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE DEVELOPMENT 01^ WORDS 
IL DEPaVATION AND COMPOSITION 

We have already considered the beginnings of com- 
position and derivation, and have observed that these 
processes are essentially identical, and that inflection is 
but a special result of their operations. The importance 
of the two processes, however, makes it necessary to study 
them further, even at the risk of a certain amount of rejje- 
tition. 

The enormous system of derivational endings (like 
-ness^ -ship^ -dom^ 4c^ etc.) which characterizes 

our family of languages is the result of the slow operation 
of the forces already described, extending over thousands 
of years, and acting in every period of our linguistic 
history, from the remote ‘Indo-European’ times to the 
present day. New steins were made, as we liave seen, by 
the addition of modifying forms, either verbal or pro- 
nominal (chielly the latter), all in themselves once 
significant. 

Tlie development of the endings is easily traced by 
means of modern analogies, llonm-like is a recent forma- 
tion, both parts of which are recognizable as independent 
elements preserving their full significance. There is no 
difference between the word Jmm-like and the phrase liJce 
home. An older homelike, liowever, which has, by decay 

185 . 
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of the second element, become homely^ is no longer recog- 
nized as a compound, and lias acquired new meanings quite 
different from those which the full form liome-like conyeys 
to our minds. The second syllable is no longer felt as 
an independent word. It has become an effete adjective 
suffix of wide application, — as in ruffianly^ gJiastly^ ghostly, 
fleshly, goodly, comely. Another form of -lilce has in a 
similar way become a universal texnnination for the manu- 
facture of adverbs from adjectives, — as truly, heautiflidly, 
elegantly, terribly, willingly, and so on ad infinitum. All 
the suffixes in our language have a similar history. The 
beginnings of the process, however, lie so far back that 
we cannot be sure of the original forms of many suffixes; 
and we are certain that the oldest of them lie witliin the 
root and stem period, and hence were not words, but roots, 
verbal and pronominal (chiefly the latter). But that makes 
no dift’erence in the principle. The essence of the matter 
is that a significant element, originally independent, is 
added to another element, and that, as time goes on, the 
second loses its identity and comes to be a mere deriva- 
tional ending, widely applicable in the formation of new 
units of expression. After the advent of inflection, these 
units are no longer stems, but words, though stem-forms 
long continue to be usable as tlie material for composition 
and derivation. Finally, as in English, all feeling for 
stems disappears, and full-fledged words are freely com- 
pounded, The tendency of the second member to lose its 
identity still continues, and the production of derivational 
suffixes goes on. 

Our language has a huge number of derivational suf- 
fixes, native and borrowed. Some of these are still alive, 
— that is, they may be used at will to make new words. 
Such are -ly, -ness, -isJi, -y. Others are dead, — that is, 
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thoni^li Htill fi^li m siiiTlix«»s, aiul i‘xlst in a 
iuinilH‘r <4* wonls^ they can no l«in,i 4 ’i*r l.n^ iikimI a,s funaat.ivc 
elements. Tims, ’-tint (a Frencih <lc.sccn<la,itt« uf the Lat^iu 
par! icijhail cn<lin,i 4 * -(mtiH) U visible in rvettl^ 

eitmut^ rfunpftni, urn I so oin but we ha,ve 

no pinvcr to make a m‘W wonl in -ant. ('tnitrast witli 
iliis the native suOix -m/A whieh is ftitij alive. If a luav 
verb like io raitroidl is nmnufaeiurtsl (see* p, 1!M), we are 
abbs iii will, to form a nium from it', anti Iti speak tjf ^ihe 
of a hill thnmo-h tin* Iloust! ol* Ite|u*esi‘ntaFiveH.’ 

Souui of our dcrivalionul stilVixes may 1 h‘. tracHMl, baek to 
their im"h*penclent existmna^ as wttrtls. Hneli are •(hm 
(the same as ^laml (A.S. /ah/, Sstatioii,** ^e.tm- 

ditioi'F), 4j/ (vlike'). Mtjst of tlunm ho\vevi*r^ a, re kmiwn 
only as Huflixtss, 8m‘h are -/^/e -/n.’Kx, -//A *////a -/w^/A 

4e^ 4(ml^ anti many others. 

New sutlixes soimitimes arise from a mistaken in the 
application of ol<l ones, the teiaiunniicm lieinif cut off 
beliiml its ears, as it were. Tims, liavh'tif liorrowecl tlie 
word hahit(ibU whit.^h is properly + (t^, 4tif-k)^ we 

comanve tlu! endin|^ as Hibbi and taakt‘ vaiithle (elk 

edihle^^ and (marahle. (St^e pp, 2tUI *L) 

Thu developnusit of prulix(‘H is parallel U\ that of 
snHix(*H; Imt t'lie number of gomiiuii [OHdixes is iiimtfi 
Hinalltna 'Most of the prelixixs Junv in use wt^re really 
indepinident wtu’tls associat-tsl Hynt'ae.iita'ilty with verbs 
after ilie beginning of tla.^ inllt,H*4i(ma! |)erirKl ('see p, 1B8)» 
Of living pn‘tixi‘s wa-, re-, and may bo 

specially notcHl, 

Besid'Cis the old stennetnapisnidH a.ncl tlie worcNcmn- 
pounds tliat are their <h%seoiitlauts or taillatnral rtd,ativ«B, 
there are also many compmmdH whieJi Imlong to a later 
stage of linguistic development, being formed by tiie 
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growing together of phrases or syntactic complexes. Of 
this kind are all verbs compounded witli prepositions or 
similar particles. These prefixes were originally adverbs, 
which, from being habitually used with verbs, liave become 
necessary to the sense, and have accordingly united with 
the verb to make a single unit. Thus we have the native 
verbs undergo^ outdo^ forego^ tvithstand^ etc., besides a very 
large number of similar formations borrowed from Latin 
or French: as, — transoeyid^ admits detey\ depose^ adjoin. 
The Greek has furnished us witli a good many words of 
similar character, — hypo-crite^ hyper-phosp)hite^ meta-tJiesis^ 
and so, in a less degree, of other languages. 

Native phrase-compounds are beside (for by-side)^ be- 
times (for by-times)^ undershot^ overlord, outlaw, outdoor, 
and so on. We may compare meariwldle, yneantime, lienGe- 
forth, forthright, toioards, ojf'hand, tJirougltout, wherewith, 
therein, himself, oftentimes, someioherej someiohat, everybody, 
nobody, and many others, originally phrases, and still easily 
taken apart. Longer examples are roiujh-and-ready, well- 
to-do, matter-of-fact, tooth and nail, devil-may-care, thnnigh 
and through, hy-and-hy, inside out, and so on, — some of 
which are still felt as phrases rather than as single com- 
pound words. So we use the old greeting Mlail, fellow, 
well-met ! ’ (i.e. ‘ .Health to you, companion ! (ilad to meet 
you!’) as an adjective to describe one who is familiar 
with everybody he falls in with. We may even a,ttach 
derivative suffixes to long phrase compounds, as in lacka- 
daisical (from lacJc-a-daisy, an elaborated form of lack-a- 
day, i.e. alach-a-day'),‘^ alamodeness (William Penn), and 

1 The provincial some-place for somewhere (as in ‘ I have seen him 
some-place ’) shows how strongly somewhere is felt as a phrase rather than 
as a single word. 

2 Alack is doubtless ah ! lack ! the second word being used in the 
obsolete sense of ‘misfortune.’ 
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the colloquial monstrosities get-at-ahle and go-aliead-itive- 
ness* 

If the phrase is very old, its component parts may be 
no longer recognizable, and we have a simple word, not a 
compound at all. Thus wassail is tlie Anglo-Saxon wes 
lull! 'be well!’ a sentence used in drinking healths. 
The same result is often produced when a foreign phrase 
is adopted into Knglisli. Aid-de-camp, bas-relief, belles 
lettres, emhoipoint, extempore, locum tenens (whence lieu- 
te’Emit), are still felt as phrases or phrase-compounds; 
but alarm, carouse, jeopardj/, kickshaws, and hoax are 
not so recognized except by the etymologist. Alarm 
(Fr. alarme) is the Italian call 'to arms!’ (alV arme I)* 
Oarouse is the German garaus! 'quite out!’ i.e* 'empty 
your glass.’ ^ Jeopyaxdaj (in (Miaucer, jupartie') is Fr. Jeu 
parti, ‘even (^literally, divided) game,’ i*e, a game in 
which the chances are equal. From the noun we have 
formed a verb, to ^jeopardize. Kickshaws is a corruption of 
Fr. qtaique chose, 'something’; it was at first singular 
(plural, kickshawses'). Hoax, which was formerly slang, 
and is still undiguilied, though accepted into the legiti- 
mate vocabulary, is a shortening of hocus pocus. So is to 
hocus, for 'to drug.’ Hocus pocus seems to be a bit of 
juggler’s mock Latin, — a fragment of a longer formula 
used by a particular magician in the seventeenth century. 

A peculiar form of phrase-composition is found in nu- 
merous words consisting of a verb and its object used as 
names, more commonly of an abusive character. Some of 
these look like imt)erativo phrases used in ironical address. 
At any rate, the category must have originated in quota- 
tion. This is seen from the peculiar relation of the two 

'^Oaroim camo to us tlirough the French carous (later carrousse), 
whence the form of the Knglisli word. 
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parts. Thus, a is a person who spends what 

others have saved ; so telltale^ do-notJdng^ nd er-do-weU^ 
dreadnaught^ daredevil^ singsong^ killjoy^ mah!sJdf% turn- 
coat^ catchpoll^ holdback^ holdfast^ Johnny-jump-up (tlie 
name of a flower), forget-me-not. We may compare the 
subjunctive phrase-compounds hit or mm,, live or die^ 'willy 
nilly,, used adverbially. Here again, as nsna.l, slang is 
very fertile: as, kiss me quick,, hug me tight, follow me lads, 
names for articles of female attire. The distinctive mark 
of these is that they have a verb and an ol)ject, so that 
they must not be confounded with a few others which are 
like them, but can hardly be quotations, such as catch- 
hasm, turnstile, ramrod. These seem to a;rist^, from a 
confusion between noun and verb in the first member. 
Words like go-between and hangdog are somewliat doubt- 
ful. 

A curious tendency of our language is that of making 
virtual new compounds of verbs and in^epositions without 
actual union, not unlike the separative compounds in 
Homer. This shows itself in neuter (intransitive) verbs, 
which become capable of having a passive by leaking up 
the preposition which properly governs the following 
case. Thus one might speak to a woman, in wliicli case 
we should say that to governed ivoman, but it would not 
be surprising if the woman should complain of being 
spoken to in the street. So an adversary may 1)0 reckoned 
ivith, a book quoted from, a house lived in, a divinity mvorn 
by, a man run through, or run over, or stared at, or 
despaired of, or talked about, or looked after, A doctrine 
may be foieght against. An argument may bo insisted on, 
or lost sight of, and in newspaper English, an opi)()rtunity 
may be availed of, 'Not all sorts of such combinat-ions cam 
be made, for nothing is so freaky as language in new for- 
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mations by analogy, but many have become good English, 
and the number is increasing. Perhaps the future anti- 
quarian will revive the figure ‘tmesis’ to account for the 
separation of the verb from its preposition in these cases ! 

The almost entire loss of inflections in English has 
brought about a curious result in the possibilities of our 
language, namely, the free interchangeableness of verb and 
noun. The tendency in this direction is visible very early 
in our family of languages; but, so long as inflections exist, 
a verb must be distinguished from a noun by some ter- 
mination. Hence, though the change of noun to verb has 
been, a universal want, yet it had to be accomplished by 
means of a system of derivative suffixes gradually ada|)ted 
to the purpose, and so in like manner of tlie change from 
verb to noun. Indeed, so common have these changes 
and parallelisms been, that in some cases one of the mem- 
bers has been supplied by a false analogy. Thus in 
Ifrencli almost all verbs in -er have (or once had) a 
corresponding noun in -e: as voyager^ voyage; mSnager^ 
mSnage^ and the like. Hence, coueher (L. eol-loeare) not 
having a noun to match inasmuch as the noun (locus) was 
never compounded with eon-^ one was made, out of hand, 
to correspond with the others. T\ms the French have the 
noun couche^ whence our couch is borrowed. As it hap- 
pens, this proceeding gives a curious combination. The 
Latin locus became lieu in French (a word wliich we have 
borrowed), so that couch and lieu are cognates, though 
they have only a single letter in common. 

When inflections are lost, as in English, there is noth- 
ing to distinguisli the form of verb and noun. Hence 
any noun or adjective can at once become a verb if em- 
ployed as such, and conversely almost any verb may be 
used to express the idea of its action or result. 
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Thus we have to cudgel^ to fowdor^ to oil, to pipe Cfor 
gas), to loall in, to brick ^(2), to hell (the ('.ul), to metal, to 
provision, to zoood and water, to color, to ■ifcllow, to hlaek, 
to serenade, to paper, to match, to fire, toj'rini/e, to coiwr (a 
book), to letter, to car^wt, to conch, to tutor, to (pun, to (jroiuKl, 
to varnish, to hedge about, to man, to chaperon, to pi'oji/e, to 
tar, to plane, to counterfeit. Indeed, a wliole piirasci may 
be used as a verb : to blackball, to copperbottom, ■mnsthctcdciL 
Conversely are found the nouns: a sell, a pull up, a set- 
baek, a walk-over, an upper cut, a knock-doicn, a run-aver, 
a spin, a hit^ and many sueh terms ar(‘ usisl tiven in litmairy 
Tnglish. In general, however, we art; not so frtm in using ' 
verbs as nouns, as in using nouns us verbs. Our inclina- 
tion is rather to have recourse to dc-rivation by means of 
nominal suffixes (as in starMtion from sfurce, and the 
countless noun-formations in -ing), or to (suiiloy a, rc'udy- 
made synonym from our onornious stock ol borrowed words 
(as to climb, ascent; to break, fracture). 'I'lnis every part 
of our complicated vocabulary works together in p(U’fe<*t 
harmony in the expression of tliought in all its varietii-s. 
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FOSSILS 

Aslahgui»e Avhicli is not g^iyeii toborro\^^ing* foreign 
elements, but develops its ■vocabulary out of its native 
resources, makes an iiiiniedkte impression of consistency, 
111 sacli a language tlie sanne inflectional and derivative 
endings are ulinost naive rscxlly applicable, and composi- 
tion goes on in accordance with fixed linguistic habits. 
The formative processes are therefore almost sure to yield 
words of like character andscuud. iVnd, thoiigli phonetic 
de cajr r orks incessantly to alter the form of a language, 
yet tlieliahits of speecli are so regular and the associative 
forces so strong, tlixt words when they change irre likely 
to go in gx'oiips or classes, so tlia>t they' retain the same 
similarit j e f sound to eacli ether, though tire sound itself 
may be altered beyond reeognition. 

In an oniniroious laugaage like English the same forces 
wo rk^ tkoiigdi with sliglitly less energy. Words are bor- 
rowed in blocks, as it ‘were, or — '?liab amounts to the 
same tiling — one after anotker in the same line merely 
because a similar word has been borrowed before. We 
have mxny long- tailed Latin v^ords in and -ation, 

not because tliey are peculiarly adapted to our tongue, 
blit because, having foand a use for a number af them, the 
language is iinpollecL to barrow more to match those it has 
already. NTotice also the huge quantity of verbs in -ate 
(adapted from Latin past participles in The ten- 
6 193 ’ ' 
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dency is helped by the subtle association between sound 
and meaning which manifests itself in rhyme, alliteration, 
assonance, and so on, ever attempting to assimilate to each 
other words which have a similar sense, or to give a simi- 
lar sense to words that resemble each other in sound. 
Two examples will make this clear: — 

Citizen and denizen are old synonyms wbicli liave influ- 
enced each other’s form. Citizen is O. Fr. dteain'^ (from 
L. civitas) ; the unoriginal z makes its first a].)pearance 
in Anglo-French and is borrowed from denizen^ which is 
O. Fr. denzein or deinzein (from denz^ ‘ within,’ modern 
dans). Denizen^ in its turn, has taken its i from eitizen. 

ReBtive and restless are etymologically unrelated. Their 
similarity of form is quite accidental. Restive is from 
L. restare^ ‘to stand back,’ ‘to hang bacdc,’ and means 
properly ‘unwilling to go forward.’ Bestle^ss is from 
A.S. rest^ and means ‘refusing to stand still.’ Yet the 
similarity of sound has so brought tlie words togetlier in 
our consciousness that restive has, in common speech, 
become a synonym for 7'estless, which is properly almost 
its express opposite.^ 

The tendencies which we have considered operate to 
keep the parts of a language together, so that words and 
forms do not stand each by itself, but make larger or 
smaller groups pretty firmly bound together in our con- 
sciousness. 

But there is at the same time a strong counter-influence. 
Thought is constantly tending to individualize this or that 
expression by ascribing to it an idea or a function wliicli 
is not shared by the other members of its group. Tims it 

1 Modern citoyen. The ending -ain is L. -amis. 

2 The error is assisted, no doubt, by the fact that a balky or ‘ restive ’ 
horse is in fact ^,lso ‘ restless,’ i.e. nervous and uneasy. 
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often happens that a word which was one of a thousand, 
or a form which was universal, becomes isolated. Di.s- 
sociated from its lellows, it ceases to share their future 
destiny. If they perish, it does not perish with them. 
Nor is its preservation assisted by their survival. It may 
become the centre of a now group. Or it may remain 
isolated, — cmlH’dded, as it were, in amber, and lost or 
preserved to future ag(‘s, not as one of the swarm but with 
the individuality of a fossil. 

English abound.s in such fossils, and they are of oveiy 
conceivable kind. Sonietinies a word or a meaning has 
become obsolete except in an idiom or two, which, how- 
ever, are still in (iomniou use. Again, an old construction, 
oiuie widespread. Inis di(id out in general, but still lingers 
in a few ]dn-use.s. tSo also an old grammatical form may 
occasionally survivi‘, because it has become petrified, as it 
were, in a .single ex]u-ession or a small group ol‘ words. 

A considerable number of survivals will now be studied. 
We may begin with certain old forms or constructions 
that often exeite nnnece.ssary scruples in the minds of 
speakers who are nervous about their grammar. 

Whilom, ‘in former days,’ ‘•quondam,’ is familiar to 
every one a.s an archaic adverb. It happens to be the 
only word in the language that preserves the universal 
Anglo-8axon -tim of the dative i)lural. In the gradual 
simpliilcation of language, -tim went out of use, so that 
to-day there is no special form for the case winch it rep- 
resented. Meantime, the form hwllum (from hwll, ‘while,’ 
‘time’), which nunint ‘at times,’ had become petrified in 
the sense of ‘ formerly,’ and consequently the decay of 
inflections did not affect it. It was not conceived as the 
dative case of a noun, but simply as an adverb. Our con- 
junctive nrUU is the accusative singular of the same word; 
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and whiles (of which whilst is a corruption) is an adverbial 
genitive. Most adverbs, in all the languages of our family, 
have originated in case-forms.^ 

The adverb needs^ ‘necessarily,’ is another interesting 
survival. There were a number of Anglo-Saxon adverbs 
formed by means of the genitive ending -es, and these 
multiplied in the Middle English j^eriod. The proper 
genitive of A.S. ned was nede\ and this, as well as nedes, 
was used adverbially. In Middle English nede and nedes 
were used indifferently. In Modern English, 7iede is quite 
dead, and many of the old adverbs in -es have also perished. 
Needs^ however, still remains as an apparently anoinaloiis 
formation, commonly attached to must^ as in the welh 
known proverb. Other examples of the same constriio 
tion are nights and days in such expressions as ‘Do you 
sit up late nights? ’ ‘ What do you do days ? ’ Here ni(/hts 
and days are old adverbial genitives meaning ‘by nighty 
‘by day’; but they are felt as plurals by most speakers, 
even by those who know better, and hence a tendency to 
regard them as incorrect has grown up.'^ In England, the 
idiom ‘ early days ’ is still used, as ‘ It is early days to tell 
what will come of this in America, however, it is seldom 
heard, though ‘ early in the day ’ is common. 

Once, twice^ and thrice are likewise adverbial genitives, 
though their formation is disguised by the spelling. In 
Chaucer they are spelt ones, twyes^ thryes^ which at once 
makes their origin clear. The vulgar lives for lief, as in 
‘I had just as lives do it’ shows the same formation. So 
whilst for whiles (see p. 195), which has the excrescent. 
t seen in amidst (for amiddes'), amongst (for anione/es’), 

iSeep. 182 . , 

2 Compare also such expressions as ‘He always comes Tuesdays ’ (for 
which ‘ of a Tuesday ’ is often heard) ; ‘ Where do you go winters ? ’ 
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agaimt (for ageynes), the obsolete alongst (for alonges), 
and the vulgar oust and twioet (for once and twice). 

Since is a curious instance of the same adverbial -es. 
The Anglo-Saxon had sitJi-tJian (cf. Ger. seitdem), com- 
pounded of sith, ‘ afterwards,’ literally ‘ later ’ (akin to Ger. 
seit), and than, au instrumental case of that. Siththan be- 
came sithen-es in Middle English, and this was shortened 
to sithence and since. The spelling in ce was intended 
(as in once, twice, thrice) to prevent the pronunciation sinz 
(as in the plural of sin). Hence and thence are also for 
hennes and thennes. 

Nonce is a curious fossil word, occurring only in the 
single phrase for the nonce, ‘ for the occasion,’ ‘ for the 
time being.’ The n of notice really belongs to the preced- 
ing word, so that the phrase was formerly for then once. 
Then is a corruption of an old dative form (no longer 
used) of the demonstrative that,^ so that /or the nonce means 
literally ‘for that one time.’ The transference of n from 
the end of then to the beginning of once is parallel to what 
we often see in the case of the article an, when followed 
by a noun beginning with a vowel. Thus children say 
a nafple instead of an apple, and then sometimes, regard- 
ing napple as the name of the fruit, the napple. So the 
nagent is sometimes heard for the agent. These two forms, 
napple and nagent, have not established themselves in the 
language, but many other •forms originally quite as incor- 
rect have come in from the same tendency. Thus newt 
owes its w to a preceding article an. The Anglo-Saxon 

1 Tlie advorbial -6.9 occurs also in -xnanls (towards, xipwards^ etc.)? 
always, aUjates (perhaps originally a idural), besides, betimes, there- 
ahonts, hereabouts. Someioheres and noivheres, though not in good use, 
illustrate the strength of the tendency. 

The adverb then (really the same word as thafi) is another formation 
from the same pronominal stem. 
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efete is also preserved as eft and evet Conversely, in a 
number of words, an n which properly belongs to the 
noun, has parted company with it and joined the preced- 
ing article, thus depriving the noun of its first letter. 
Adder^ for example, was originally nadder; apron was 
napron (Fr. napperori); umpire was originally nomper 
(0. Fr., from L. nonpar^ ‘not equal,’ that is, ‘odd,’ the 
umpire being the ‘odd man’ who decides a dispute).^ 

Our yore is descended from an Anglo-Saxon adverb in 

geara^ really the genitive plural of gear^ ‘year.’ Soon 
was sona in Anglo-Saxon, and was felt as belonging to 
the same class as geara. In fact, however, the -a in sma 
is not a termination, but a decayed remnant of a noun 
meaning ‘time.’ Both a’s became weakened to and in 
Chaucer we have yore and aoone\ In Modern English the 
adverbs appear to have no ending, since the final e has 
disappeared.^ 

There are many adverbs in modern English which liave 
no ending, but are identical in form with the correspond- 
ing adjectives. Such are slow^ quiclc^ clieap^ mimd 
(in ‘to sleep sound ’), high^ low^ atill^ and the like. These 
give the young grammarian much trouble, and he is seldom 
assisted by his school-books, which usually inform him 
(erroneously) that such words are ‘adjectives used as 
adverbs.’ There is even a tendency to banish them from 
the language, just as had letter is stigmatized by many as 

1 A very learned and equally interesting study of ‘English Words 
which have gained or lost an Initial Consonant by Attraction,’ by Dr. 
Charles P. G. Scott, may be found in the Transactions of the American 
Philological Association for 1892, XXIII, 179-306. 

2 Disappeared, that is, in speech. The fact that we write an e at the 
end of yore is neither here nor there. This -6 is simply a graphic sign to 
indicate the length of the preceding vowel. It is no more an ending than 
a long mark over the o would be. In Chaucer’s time, on the contrary, 
the final I was a sound. 
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an impropriety. In fact, however, these words are merely 
the survivors of a large class of adverbs in -e\ and it is the 
disappearance of this advei'bial termination (in common 
with all weak final ^’s in our language) that makes them 
coincide in form with the adjectives from which they are 
derived. Not all of our flat adverbs ’ actually go back 
to such -e forms, since analogy has brought new ones into 
existence, and a few (like right and fulV) are really old 
adjectives used in an adverbial construction. However 
derived, the ‘fiat adverbs’ are an ancient and dignified 
part of our language, and the pedantry which discounte- 
nances them is not to be encouraged. Still, one must 
admit that such pedantry itself obeys a natural linguistic 
law, — the tendency to associate particular endings with 
particular syntactic functions. Most English adverbs of 
manner do end in -ly (a decayed form of -fee, ‘ like ’), and 
the feeling that such a termination is indispensable is easy 
to understand. But until the language has actually shown 
some disposition to reject the ‘ flat adverbs,’ it is pedantic 
to attempt to put them under a ban. 

jPro, an Old Norse form, once common as a preposition 
(as iwfro the fire^ fro the land)^ has gone out of use, except 
in a single adverbial phrase, to and fro. 

The adverb ago is really the same as agone^ the' past par- 
ticiple of ago(n)^ ‘to go on,’ ‘depart.’ Thus ‘six years 
ago^ is literally ‘six years having elapsed.’ 

Mder and eldest are the regular ancient comparative 
and superlative of old (which, like Ger. alt^ shows the 
umlaut, or change of vowel, in the comparative and 
superlative). JElder and eldest have been almost univer- 
sally replaced by older and oldest, — new formations made 
directly from old, and keeping the same vowel as the 
positive. Other ancient forms showing the same vowel- 
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change are strenjjer and st-rengest from strong^ and lenger 
and lengest from long; but these have disappeared from 
the language. Elder and eldest survive because tliey were 
so often employed in special family phrases, dd&r brother^ 
eldest son^ and the like, and they are almost entirely con- 
fined to this use. Elder has also survived as a noun in 
a special sense. 

Wear and next show a similar umlaut. They are really 
the comparative and superlative of the adjective nigh 
(A.S. neaJi)^ hub they are no longer associated with nigh 
in our consciousness. They survive as independent words. 
Near has become a positive, and a new comparative has 
been formed from it, — nearer^ which really shows a 
double comparative ending. Far^ which we also feel as 
a positive, was originally in the comjoarative degree. 
There has always been a tendency to use comparatives 
as positives, and so to accumulate endings of comi)aiison. 
llius farther shows two such endings, and the children’s 
‘word farthe-rer shows three. (The th in these words results 
from a confusion mill further, which is really a compara- 
tive ot forth.') The accumulation of comparative endings 
in successive periods of our family of languages is well 
illustrated in nethermost. The Indo-European luid a par- 
ticle m, meaning ' down.’ This is seen in L. ni-dm and 
in the first two letters of nest, the last two (^st) being a 
clipped form of ^sedd-z, ‘sitting place’ (connected with 
sit, set, and akin to L. sedeo). Tliis?ti ap)pears in Anglo- 
Saxon in the comparative nith-er and the sipeiiativc 
nithemest, where the "-th is an old comparative ending. 
Withemest has the superlative ending 'me^t, itself a union of 
a superlative ending -mo (seen in L. pri-onus, ‘ foremost ’) 
and the familiar -si (-est) ending (seen in first, latest). 
This -mesi ending was subsequently confased with the 
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English most, which itself has the same -st hut is from 
the root found in L. magis and major. Thus nethermost 

has at least four endings denoting comparison, tli, 

and -st Many other ancient forms are similaidj ac- 
cumulative, for tautology is an ineradicable tendency of 
language. The so-called double comparison, now vulgar, 
but formerly in good use, illustrates the point. Every- 
body remembers instances enough in Shakspere : ‘ his 
more braver daughter,’ ‘ the most unkindest cut of alL’ 

Alive is a singular example of a fossil form. It is 
descended from the Anglo-Saxon on life (pronounced on 
leeve), dn life.’ Life was the dative form, lif the nomi- 
native. At the end of a word, / was pronounced as we pro- 
nounce it. Between two vowels it was pronounced like v. 
The final e was the dative ending. This dative ending 
disappeared from the language long ago, but before its 
disappearance on-live' or alive (for the a is merely a clipped 
form of onj had become established as an independent 
word ; hence the w-sound, which owed its existence only 
to the dative ending e, remained. When we say alive^i 
then, Ave are in a manner preserving the Anglo-Saxon 
dative; otherwise, we should say alife. In aled^ which is 
also descended from a dative {on beddej, the modern 
word shows no remnant of inflection; for the ending e 
had no effect on the preceding d, and when the e disap- 
peared, it left no trace behind it. 

Down to very recent times the use of gear as a plural 
was extremely common, and it is still heard in careless 
or colloquial language. It is not a corruption, but a sur- 
vival. Indeed, from the historical point of view, it is a 
better form than gears. Year, in Anglo-Saxon, belonged 
to a class of nouns which took no ending in the nomina- 
tive and accusative plural. In Middle English, the dif- 
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ferences between the oli declensions broke down, so that 
nearly all plurals came to be formed by means of the 
ending -es (A.S. -as'). Thas, ^eeres wa-s soon substituted 
for ^eer, but the older yeer was still used. In Chaucer, 
for example, both forms are common. Oom pare ten -pmid, 
sw mile, three foot, and other expressions of lueasnm, 
formerly correct, hut now regarded m collo(iiiial or 
vulgar. Stone, however, as a weight, has never been 
superseded by stones. 

The, in snob sentences as ‘Z7ie larder he tries, loss 
successful he is,’ is not the definite article, but the instru- 
mental case of the demonstrative proionn that., like the 
Latin ‘ablative of degree of difference.’ In the sentence 
just quoted, the first the is a relative, the second adcinon- 
strative, for that had both functions in Anglo -ISaxon, a.s it 
has to-day. Thus, ‘the more . . . the leas’ i.s exactly 
equivalent to the Latin jwo meu^is . . . eo minus. ’The 
instrumental case of that survives in Modern English in 
this idiom only. Another petrified instrumental i.s whif, 
wliich is really a form of the interrogative pronoun telio, 
what. 

The pronominal ’em, 'm, urn of rapid speech is tx.snally 
felt as a fragment of them., hut is, in fact, quite a di lToreu't 
word. It is the Anglo-Saxon heom. (or him), Cliauc-.er’s 
hem, the regular dative plural of he. Them (A nglo-Saxon 
thcem), on the contrary, was not the personal pronoun. 1 1 
was the dative plural of the demonstrative that. The 
Scandinavians used their form of this dciiK)ii,stiutivo 
(theim) as a personal pronoun, and it wns partly under 
this influence that a similar usage of them sprung up in 
English, but did not extend to Chaucer’s dialecst. Tkdr 
is the Old Norse genitive plural theira; the Anglo-Saxons 
used hira (Chaucer’s hire, here), also from he. The vari- 
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iilimt C'liautH^r and Mudaru luiglisli in t!ie matter 

iif ihvir a,nd ihvm is tmt* si|^^n that tair lilt*niry lan|.(iiag'e ia 
of a *soiiu»\vhat nun-e lau’tliern t‘haraeti‘r tluin his <lialect.^ 
pniiiuuii tlitr has * 4 'uue out' t»f use imtirely, except 
diaItH'‘tieal!y, or in the poi^ticid or soliunii style. It stiil 
survives in tlie eolhH|uia,l //co^/rVi\ (’uinpari^ tlie vul^^ar 
fleaV-ee itfteii heard in Mni^laad, hut prohahly never in the 
railed States. /'hv/Are is now ptHdaeal, l)nt was once 
exireraely yHtpular, 

An ifld endiiii,^ -vh (akin lo L. in m*rpenttnu8>, 

Ssnaky ') priHlneetl a nuud)er of Maljeeiives of nniterial’: 
as, «/e/di70 hntzvn^ earthen* llmsri liave 

de(‘reased in nnndieiy and some, of those whieti Htirviv(? are 
pe>etieal or fi|^oirat ive. dlu*. intulern ha, hit in smdi (uises is 
to use the maui itsidf as an atljt*etive. Thus, \v(4 say Tt 
//fdd wjilt'lid hut liaird ami earthefi^ 

howev-er, u,re still eoinmon in tlm litera,! prosaic use. In 
tla» ea.se of tin* participial ending -e/n oiaas universal in 
slroiig verliH, the.re is great.' diversity. Most of; the (dd 
pai1ieip'le,;s have lost t, he termination : us, «un//, hmitp spnn^ 
Jhnfift, kfHHfl* I'Ini others Intve kept it: as, Htofen,^ baru^ 
rhlileie Thi*re is a lendeney to retain the forms in 
•e/i a.H adji*tdivr*H, even wlien thi‘ puriieiples a, re* comnnndy 
sliorteJied. Thus, Urunknu mddeHy Hwoikn^ ^ilUpotten 
gainsd ^ehmeu foold Ml rievH onkd M,hat hihor and a, re 
li'eavy-/rn/i 7 o' Mdl ^hareH- uml ''shrunken <dmeksA 

Ileiiee the anomaions /iem//den, as opposiHl to kemeMuaie* 
Tim olfl a,djet*tivt?H of maUnaal in -en may possibly have 
iWHistial liere, 

1 Si‘i« fi. ec, 

3 Till* fmaltiaiitui hiH-june familiar In Kn^^llHh ia a great number 
of liiirrmvol weril;*e It in a living HiUiix Irj mr limguagis britig muub uhchI 
In firlriititlr eoinfig*''H (f/n/no/e, and (by imltatinu) in saeh temm as 
mmrtiruK pruriine,^ etc,, nnuiw up to namn cnnnimrrlal proilucta. 
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Still another ending ^en was once common as a feiniiiine 
termination, and is identical with the German -m, as iii 
Konigin^ ‘queen’ (cf. Konig^ ‘king’). It is preserved in 
the single word vixen (from fox)^ ‘a she-fox,’ and hence 
‘a snarling woman,’ ‘a scold.’ Observe also that vixeu 
shows the umlaut of o to i (cf. Ger. luclis^ JFilehm)^ 

Verbs show many curious survivals, only a few of 
which can be mentioned here. 

TFb?, an old form of will, is never used exceiot in the 
colloquial negative won^t (for wol not, the I having dis- 
appeared as in sharit for shall not'). as in Hamlet’s 

‘ Woo’t drink up esil, eat a crocodile ? ’ is simply wait with- 
out its Z. Nil (that is, ne will) survives in the fossilized 
subjunctive phrase willy nilly (for ‘will I, nil I,’ that is^ 
‘will I, will I not’), meaning ndiether I will or no.*’ 
A similar phrase (in the indicative) is shilly sliallg, for 
‘Shall I, shall I?’ — the natural hesitating qucstiou of 
an undecided person. From this we have formed the 
extraordinary verb to shilly-shally, which is made up of 
two nouns and two pronouns, but which may be in- 
flected like any other verb, as, ‘He shilly-shallied a good 
while.’ . 

‘ If you 'please'^ is an old subjunctive phrase, and you is 
in the dative case — ‘if it he pleasing to you.’ ‘If you 
like ’ is the same thing, since the old meaning of like is 
‘ be agreeable ’ to one. After the old dative, yo^i, began 
to be used as a nominative also, the dative yoxf. in these 
phrases, however, was erroneously taken as the subject of 
the verb, and, as the result of the misapprehension, we now 
say, ‘if I like’ or ‘if I please’ instead of the older ‘•if me 
like.’ Observe that the idiom is none the less accepted 
because it sprang from a blunder, and, further, that no 
one thinks of challenging ‘if I please’ because it is 
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impossible to ‘ purse ’ the I without giving an unheard-of 
sense to the verb. 

The subjunctive mood is rapidly going out of use. In 
particular, it is no longer generally employed, as it for- 
merly was, to express wishes. In a few phrases, however, 
which originally had a religious significance, the old con- 
struction survives. Thus we can say ^ God bless me ! ’ 
‘Heaven help me ! ’ ‘The saints preserve us ! ’ But we 
can hardly saij, ‘ Fortune favor us ! ’ though we might 
venture it in poetry. Curses survive as well as prayers, 
and the subjunctive ‘ God curse him ! ’ is quite as idio- 
matic as ‘ God bless him ! ’ 

A few other idiomatic uses of the subjunctive also sur- 
vive in particular phrases : as, ‘ Come what will, I will 
make the attempt,’ ‘ Act as he may, he cannot alienate his 
friends,’ ‘ Try as hard as he can, he will never climb the 
tree.’ 

A peculiar idiom with the preterite subjunctive had 
survives in a few phrases. Thus, ‘ I had as lief go as 
stay,’ ‘You had better not do this,’ ‘We had rather ride 
than walk.’ In this particular use had is really the pret- 
erite subjunctive of have in the sense of ‘regard.’ The 
meaning may be clearly seen in the first example. I had 
as lief means literally ‘ I should regard it as as pleasant to 
go as to stay.’ The extension of the same construction 
to had rather is due to analogy. Naturally I had^ we had^ 
etc., were contracted to we'd^ etc., in these phrases 
(as elsewhere), and many persons suppose that I had in 
the expressions just quoted is a mistaken expansion of 
Fd (the contraction of I would). Such a notion is not 
strange, since this use of had is confined to so small a 
number of phrases. The result has been a determined 
attempt to stigmatize the idiom as an error, and to substi- 
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tute I would rather^ I toould better^ etc., for it. The 
idiom, howev^er, is perfectly established, lias been in use 
for centuries, and is habitually employed by the best 
writers.^ In some cases the substitution of I would results 
in downright error. Thus, ‘I would better go’ is posi- 
tively ungrammatical. 

In older English the indicative have and hath are com- 
mon in such phrases, as well as the subiunctive had 
Thus,— 

‘ Yet have I levere maken him good chere 
In honour than myu ernes {jLe, uncle’s] lyf to lese/ 

Chaucer, Ti'oilns, ii, 471-3. 

The meanihg ‘hold,’ ‘regard’ (cf. L. habere)^ is also 
seen in such phrases as ‘ I pray thee have me excused,’ Le. 
not ^procure an excuse for me,’ but ^hold me excused (in 
your own mind),’ ‘pardon me.’ 

In the case of idioms like ‘ I had better,’ one frequently 
hears the objection that had ‘will not parse.’ As a mat- 
ter of fact, it will parse, easily enough, if one knows how 
to parse it. Bat the objection would have no validity 
even if the phrases were grammatically inexjdicable. The 
grammarian has no business to object to an established 
idiom, for idioms are superior to paradigms and analytical 
diagrams. Grrammar was made (pretty imperfectly) from 
language, not language from grammar. 

As particular grammatical forms or old constructions 
often remain in only a few phrases or in single words, so 
obsolete words occasionally survive in a few expreasioiis, 
or even a single one. 

Fim^ an old noun meaning *end’ (Fr. Jin, L. finuj. 

^See Pitzedward Hall, in the American Journal of Philology, 11 , 
281 ff. 
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nmvlvm only in ilm ailvnrl/nil jOimHe iji Jin4\ Hic* riiiun 
k(lhu\ ‘a Kaiiii," niirvivos only in ^4// Ihiifnm, amt in Ufil* 
tJiat. y, thn ‘(;‘Vi.:u.n' vigil cO’ All Sainin' thiy.^ 
Anglt^Sjixon rav\ ' ktiigflunn' ^<luiiniin ’ (Onr* /iVA’A). 
.siirvivi»H nnly in ; thn Angln-Hjtxun 

iiig2 nnly in the Auglo-Saxtni mv?n,w (a wnn! 

nnniinc'tiHl with nr#^//n c*«»nnHnl2 IhiI imnl an uii 
alKstrani tnriiiiiiaiion) in hatred amt klndmi only. 

Tn *»rt'»vokt*' at aurd.s in t(» rrnvtF (oftnn pnotoHnand 
renhj and Hhtnlniual to hUj), lliin in In ainl Lh 

Hei‘ii in iisgriiaral Mlany' in ShakHpinars IiOiH‘gia 

atlirnn ami turn lhair hulayon landos with vxvry gala and 
vary of ilmir numlarsd I’hn Spani.sli /vn/r‘^rifA'n wliiaU 
aiitii* into our laiiguagr laidily, ami wan also adapted an 
rr/zaym/r, in "our wim hasdrniml Itis faJth^ *'aii 

upoHtule/ /7n/oo/u/r is tla.^ sanm tJdug, Imt ooumn from 
tiio Frmitdi rraryo/, mid lias homi i*orru|'»imt liy ‘‘pojmlar 
idyinology't jih if it irmant ^runaway* and worn from rmi 
aU'd va way/ "riiiH//#i/r cromoH from (h N. //n/o, wlauioo 
also #/riid Ml iloor;' in miotfmr word, hut may Ini 

roiaitsL 

fl’Vimn/od an oltl xviml for Mvindptpod in praotioally oIh 
Holriiv axooiit in tlo! Iialf«joroHt^ plimst‘ ^slii his woasaudd 
NiiHtfl in our riygiilar iiativi^ wmal for plfur ( wldrh is 
Frriiriu Him ju *J'li). 41m lamrowml word^ !ai\vovi*i\ iian 

iiiimil'ril t!n! iiso of ilm mdivo torm to rotnpouiidH (iiko 

) and Hpooiat plir;iHi»H i naif mi 
»J\ iM bis tu me in z^/rio/ (of. in nteml me 

nr hmiedd me), Kvon ui so itiinmatir an oxpn.wiori iih 
imieml iff tim Froimh Iu h ( h. hem ) has niiol'O ii hii'l 
for favor* htit is ftdi hy imiHt wporiktu\H iii-i stornnvliiii 
hriokislL 


IX in. 
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Welkin is an old word for tlae " clouds ’ (cf . Ger. Wolken). 
It is kept only in the plirase Ho make the welkin 
ring.’ 

Umbrage^ * offence,’ siirvwes in ‘ to take iimkrage ’ (less 
commonly, ‘to give umbrage’). It is a special sense of 
umbrage^ ‘shade’ (from Fr. omhrage^ which also lias both 
meanings). The figure is rather striking. One originally 
‘took umbrage’ when one was * thrown into tlie shade’ by 
another. Dudgeoii is almost as limited as timhrage in its 
use. It is practically confined to the phrase m (huVjeon 
(‘in great dudgeon,’ ‘to take a thing in dudgeon’). ^Flio 
etymology is quite unknown, and the same is true of Hud- 
geon^ ‘a dagger,’ — formerly dudgeon dagger^ iuu one with 
a hilt of dudgeon or boxwood. The progress of meaning 
in this word is curious : (1) a kind of wood, (2) a dagger- 
hilt of this wood, (3) any dagger-hilt, (4) a dudgooii- 
hilted dagger, (5) any dagger. It is not impossible that 
dudgeon^ ‘resentment,’ is tlie same word. Wo speak of 
‘looking daggers,’ and a bitter speech Is ‘a dagger in 
one’s heart.’ The sense in question is not found till the 
Elizabethan age, when, fox a time, the continentnl fashion 
of stabbing in resentment of an insult was rather ostenta- 
tiously followed hy the English. Possibly ‘ to take a tiling 
in dudgeon’ was to resent it Tby planting yonr <laggor in 
the speaker’s breast ; but this is not so likely. 

Suborn is a good example of aword tliab is kept o^l}' in 
a very limited application. It means to ‘procure or fit out 
secretly’ (L. sub-orno')^ and was used in English for the 
act of inducing another person to commit a crime. Thus 
Macduff speaks of the attendants ‘suborned’ to inunhvr 
Duncan, and Hotspur talks of ‘miirtherous siiborna- 
tion.’ Nowadays both the verb and the nmiu are con- 
fined to perjury and treason. ‘ Suhoriiatiori of perjury ** 
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is fi well-known offence; suborna,tion of muTdev is never 
heard of. 

Sometimes an obsolete word is retained in an idiom in 
which it is associated with another word of similar meaning'. 
We understand the whole phrase as a kind of compound 
and get the sense out of the rvord which has survived in 
ordinary use. A good example is ‘without Ut or hin- 
drance.’ Let means ‘hindrance,’ but is obsolete except in 
this idiom. In Anglo-Saxon there were two verbs, lettan, 
‘to hinder,’! and imtari, ‘to permit,’ ‘to let go,’ ‘to let.’ 
The forms of tliese verbs were originally quite distinct. 
Gradually, however, they fell together, so that in the time 
of Sliakspere there appeared to be a single verb, to let, 
which sometimes meant ‘ to hinder ’ and sometimes ‘ to 
permit.’ The ambiguity of such a verb led to the aban- 
donment of one set of meanings, and with this abandon- 
ment went the noun let in the sense of ‘hindrance,’ except 
in the single phrase just noted. 

Mete, an old word for ‘ boundary,’ is similarly preserved 
in the legal phrase metes and bounds. 

Hue and cry (A.N. kii e ori, connected with Imer, ‘to 
shout ’) is a good example of the same thing. 

Obsolete or unusual words are often preserved as family 
names. So I’letaher, ‘ arrow maker ’ (Fr. fliohe, ‘ arrow ’) ; 
Low'i/er, ‘ bow maker ’ ; Spicer, ‘ dealer in spices,’ ‘ grocer ’ 
(of. Q. Fr. espicier, Fr. ^picie?') ; Webster, ‘ weaver ’ (with 
-stcr, the old feminine ending); Baxter (for backster'), 

‘ baker ’ ; Sumner, ‘ sunnnoner,’ ‘ sonmour ’ (officer of the 
ecclesiastical courts); Bay, ‘dairyman’ (O.N. deigja') •, 
Chapman, ‘merchant’; Lorimer, ‘maker of bits, etc.’; 
Latimer (i.e. ‘ Latiner’), ‘interpreter.’ 

^ It is etymologically rolatetl to tho adjective late^ and properly meant 
‘ to retard,’ ‘to make slow ’ (late having the meaning of ‘slow ’), 
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Fain was once freely used in the sense of ^glad’; and. it 
was possible to say, ‘ I am fain,’ exactly as we now say, ^ 1 
amhapj)y.’ "We now Iwe tire word only in the phrase, 
‘to he fain to do so and so,’ where it apparently means 
‘forced’ or ‘obliged.’ This curious shift in meaning is 
easily understood. Falstaff, according to his own account 
(Merry Wiyes of Windsor, act ii, scene 2), ‘leaving the 
fear of God on the left hand and hiding liis honor 
in his mcesdty^ was fain to shuffle, to hedge, and to 
lurch.’ 

A great many obsolete words remain embedded in the 
language as parts of compounds. 

6rar, an old word for ‘spear,’ found also among the Celts 
(whence Cccsar’s gaesum)^ survives in ^arlie'^ gar-j)ike^ 
and in the noun gorefoi a ‘triangular piece.’ It is also, 
in all probability, the source of the verb gore^ ‘to pierce.’ 
Crore^ ‘blood,’ is not connected ; it is the Anglo-Saxon go}\ 
‘ filth,’ and had no poetical associations in the eighth 
century. 

Many native compounds have ceased to be felt as other 
than simple words, .and in such cases the meaning of their 
component parts has been utterly forgotten. Lord is A.S. 
klaford^ from Udf ‘bread’ (oiir loaf^^ and weard^ nuvrd^ 
‘guardian.’ lady is A.S. hlafdige, of which the first 
part is also Udl but the -dige is uncertain. ITie conneo 
tioii mtli dmgk which has been suggested, as if ladg were 
‘ knead er of bread,’ is attractive, but not quite easy. At 
all events, both lord and lad;y had lost their literal mean- 
ing before the end of the Anglo-Saxon period. 

Stirrup is sty-rope, is, ‘mounting rope,’ from A -8. 
Btlgan, ‘to mount’ (of. Ger. steigen), and rdp^ ‘rope.’ 

1 A.S. gdrleac, literally ‘ spear-leek’ or ‘ spear-plaut,’ f roiii the sliapo 
of tlie leaves- 
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Thi* of the werd, and the faet that, it was 

a e«anpouii(l, must liavt* nanahuMl in people's miiuls until 
the ver!) /e s/// .nfivn) lu'eame obsolete. We have 

a, traoi^ of tliis verb in our s7y ( in the eyc*)^ wbieh means, 
liieralhv u MUNini*’' tu’ "s\v<*llinJ^^’’ 

{[{(^itlurftrk is not a i*t»m|ioun(l of hunt/// and work^ but 
of lidiitl and A,S, wlioro ///^- is a (a»ll(KJtivo piadix, 

wbieh bdt*r wtu’e tlown to flautHt^rafi has no ber(3(liiary 
right to its i\ wbieii it has afuu’opriaied from luindiwork. 

The Htrp- in and tin* liki^ is iht5 a,<lj<‘etivo Mfop^ 

Mlestituted * bri'eaved," so that or H(ej)iihild is the 

same <is \^“hieh isnues from llu^ (Ireek for ‘’ben 

reaved/ A’/e/f/b//e'r ami iitrpinidhvr are tbend’ore hn'ins 
wbieh eould only have arisen after tla^ dvp- had lost its 
proper sense. A Hfi^pitiftdivr is not a ‘•hei'eaved mother,’ 
hut oiii‘ who takes the plaet* id a inollun’ to the beriuived 
ehihlrim. Tins illustrates tlu*. tendeue.y <d' langmige to 
hum grou|Ks, and to luakt*, m*w words to till out any 
gajKS tiiat may he observed in any group. 

Hie HhjhftHittv is not a. shohorse, hut a. uyniph or do- 
monie iuandure. The Anglo-Saxon mam, ^incubus,’ is 
(|uite distinri from lamrk, Mnar<‘’; hui. lhl^ words were 
later ('Olifuseib so that one evtui Iiears a.s Ji joet>se 
variaiiiUu T!ie iuagin ot mam, ‘'huuibusd is luuHU’tain, 
though tlie word is hmnd in several langua.g(‘.s of <uir 
funiilY. Hto suggi'Hiion that. it. meiuis 'muisluvr,’ and is 
{»onne«*ted with aair, is not frt^e from dilluudiies. 

Mi^raailfl presmwu'H the Anglo«»Sa.xou noun mam, ‘’lake,’ 
\si*a, ’ (akin to h. mam), whiidi is ibsolid.t*. (except in poetry 
or diaioet. T!ie wonl is thought to have the same root 
an L. wer/er, ^died so that- the sea wais so (adled as htting a 
*deatl wa,sted a. wihbwmwH of waiters*’ Mamh is a d(U*iva- 
tive of A.H. mere; muram (, h'r. marah), hihuus to be trom 
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L. mare. Moor doubtless belongs to the same group. It 
is A.S. mor^ which meant both ‘moor’ and ‘morass’ as 
well as ‘mountain.’ 

Just as many old forms remain fossilized in the language, 
and an obsolete word may survive in a single idiom or a 
compound, so now and then a peculiar phrase or group of 
phrases preserves some ancient meaning of a term that is 
otherwise common in a different sense. Thus g7iostly 
originally meant ‘ spiritual ’ in any sense ; but it is now 
specialized to disembodied spirits, except in Holy Ghost 
and ghostly father or counsellor, and the like. In this case, 
the survival is due to the sacred associations, which always 
act as conservative forces> Confound, in the sense of ‘ de- 
stroy,’ is quite obsolete, except in the colloquial eonfotmd 
you! that is literally ‘God destroy you ! ’ wdiich is used, 
however, like most oaths and curses, with slight feeling for 
its tremendous significance. Damn has been specialized in 
the theological sense of ‘condemn to eternal punishment.’ 
Its old meaning of ‘ condemn ’ in general (as in damned to 
death') is still alive in ‘the play was damned.’ Condition, 
in the sense of ‘ character ’ or ‘ nature,’ is extremely com- 
mon in Elizabethan English. Thus when Gloster in K ing 
Lear says that ‘the stars above us govern our conditions,’ 
he means that we owe our characters to the influence of 
the heavenly bodies, — we do not derive them from our 
parents. ‘An ill-conditioned fellow ’ still shows a trace of 
the Elizabethan sense. 

Comfort (from L. com- and fortis, ‘ strong,’ through the 
French) originally meant ‘to strengthen,’ ‘support.’ It 
now means ‘to console’ ; but the literal sense is preserved 
in one phrase, ‘giving aid and comfort to the enemy,’ a 
legal formula which has become ‘popular.’ Observe that 
aid and comfort mean much the same thing; and that in 
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our modern use we take them together as if they were 
a single word, getting our understanding of the phrase 
from aid^ and not attaching any definite sense to comfort. 
Compare let or hindrance (p. 209). 

Ahu8e is literally Ho misuse,’ and this is the regular 
modern sense. The secondary meaning, ‘deceive,’ was 
once very common, hut is now quite obsolete. Disabuse^ 
however, still signifies Ho undeceive.’ 

Nerve once meant ‘sinew’ (L. 7iervu8)f as in Shak- 
spere’s ‘hardy as the Nemean lion’s nerve.^ Nervous was 
therefore ‘ vigorous,’ — a sense which remains in ‘a nervous 
style’ or ‘writer.’ With the advance of physiology, how- 
ever, the name nerve received a different sense, with the 
result that, in ordinary use, nervous suggests almost the 
opposite of sinewy strength. It is worth notice that we 
have transferred to nerves in the modern sense a number of 
expressive words which are literally applicable to the 
muscles and sinews. Thus we speak of ‘ nervous tension,’ 
and say ‘every nerve was tense with excitement,’ or in 
the vernacular, ‘his nerves were on the stretch.’ Com- 
pare ‘nervous strain.’ ‘To lose one’s nerve’ is really 
‘to lose one’s sinewy fibre,’ to become weak and ‘flabby.’ 
In modern usage, a man ‘ loses his nerve ’ in proportion as 
he becomes conscious that he has nerves^ — a curious con- 
tradiction, but natural enough when we know the history 
of the word. 

Thorowjh and through are merely different ways of pro- 
nouncing the same word. As often happens, we have 
utilized the variation to make two words of one.^ W e no 
longer employ thorough as a preposition (‘ thorough bush, 
thorough brier’) or throughly as an adverb. Yet we still 

1 Nerms is for an earlier snervus, perhaps cognate with snare. 

2 See p. 365- 
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speak of a thoroughfare^ a Hhorough-ligJited room,’ the 
‘ thoroughshot of a boom ’ ; ^ and convei’sely, ‘‘ through and 
through ’ is a synonym for ‘ thoroughly. ’ 

‘Prosper,’ curiously enough, seems to be the older sense 
of speed rather than ‘swiftness.’ We have it still in ‘God 
speed ! ’ ‘ Speed the plough ! ’ ‘good speed,’ and the much 
misunderstood proverb, ‘The more haste, the worse speed.’ 

Ju8t^ in the sense of ‘ exact,’ is still found in the ad- 
verbial use, and also in the printer’s term justify^ for 
‘straighten’ (type); cf. adjust. 

An old sense oi favor., ‘features,’ ‘looks,’ survives only 
in hard favored^ ill’ (or welh') favored., and two or three 
phrases like ‘ He favors his father,’ that is, ‘ looks like 
him,’ So ‘Kissing goes by favor,’ a proverb that is gener- 
ally misunderstood. 

All that Chaucer’s Clerk of Oxenforcl spoke was ^ sotm- 
ing in moral vertu,’ that is, it ‘had a tendency ’ in that 
direction, ‘ was colored ’ by morality or consonant with it. 
The idiom is obsolete in common talk, but the lawyers 
have it still : ‘ to sound in damages,’ ‘ to sound in tort.’ 

Lust formerly signified ‘ pleasure ’ in general (as Ger. 
Lust still does). A by-form of the noun was Ust^ which 
is now obsolete except in listless^ ‘ taking nop)leasure in aiiy- 
thing,’ hence ‘apathetic.’ 

Bead in the old sense of ‘ interpret ’ or ‘ guess ’ (wlience 
the ordinary meaning) is poetically alive in one phrase, — 

‘ to read a. riddle.’ Biddle itself is from this same verb.'^ 

To winTc was once extremely common in the sense of 


t \ |™t)erinan’s term for the opening where the logs are allowed to 
‘ shoot through.’ 

the ending -els being the same that is soon in Ger. 
■; / 6«n-aZ,-A.S. hyrgels, with tl.o 
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^sJmt the eyes,’ which survives only in the figurative 
phrase Ho toiuk at,’ i.e. Ho connive’ (from L. comiiveo^ 
Ho shut the eyes to’). 

Liberal retains something of its old sense of ‘^gentle- 
manly ’ (L. liberalis, ‘ free-born ’) in ‘ liberal arts ’ and 
Hiberal education.’ The contest that is still raging over 
the nature of a Miberal education’ affords very pretty 
examples of the t3n'anny of words when the Herm is 
allowed to govern the meaning,’ especially when the 
term is interpreted awry at the outset. Here, as in so 
many other wordy combats, the etymon of the Stoics^ 
Himpire sits, and by decision more embroils the fray.’ 

As yet is a relic of an ancient idiom. In former times 
it was possible to prefix as to almost any expression of 
time or place witliout appreciably changing the sense. 
Thus we in the sense of Hiow,’ as in this place ^ 

as tlie% as at this time^ and so on. Of all these phrases 
only as yet has survived in Modern English. 

On was once common in the sense of ‘because of,’ a 
meaning which has survived in only two or three phrases, 
like on purpose and on compulsion. The preposition witlA 
originally signified ‘against,’ ‘ in opposition to,’ but it has 
lost this meaning except in a few compounds, — such as 
withstand and tvithhold. The latter word means ‘ to hold 
in opposition to somebody else,’ and hence Ho retain.’ 
Withsay has been replaced hj yainsay (rjain— against)^ and 
that by tlie Latin synonym contradict. This is an 
interesting example of the substitution of a learned for 
a popular word- Withsay is pure Anglo-Saxon, and con- 
tradict is a ‘learned’ borrowing. Yet few words are now 
more truly ‘popular’ than contradict. The reason is 

1 See p. 230. 

2 Cf. tlie withers of a liorso, against wliicli the harness draws. 
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obvious. It is a familkr term in the nursery. ‘-Yon 
must not eo7itradict^ is one of the eai^liest lessons in 
courtesy that children have to learn. Thus they become 
acquainted with this ciiinhrous and seeiniiig-ly erudite 
term long before they see itinprintd Xliere is no other 
test of complete popularity. 

Other phrases coiitairiiiig words or senses sel dom f ouikI 
in other contexts are: in durance (especially ‘in diiraiicc 
vile,’ from Shakspere) ; ^ a foregone coneliisiori ’ ; ‘at this 
juncture'' ; hn a trice ‘the livelong dfeiy ‘to new up h 
*a good riddance ’ ; ‘ much exey'dsei ’ ; soft impeachm ent ’ ; 
^sneaking fondness’; ^madding crowd’; ^dmnn with 
faint praise ’ ; ‘special dispensation' ; ‘might and main " ; 
‘aid and ahet' ; ‘watch and zoccrcF ; ^meat and drink ’ ; 
^douhlmg capes’; ‘in this connection' ; dm/jijing the 
shore’ ; ^sJdrtingr the bushes’ ; ‘ the wherewitlKtr ; ‘on his 
OAvn recognizance. ’ 

Some of the phrases jnst quoted will be reeogiikcd a.s 
bits of proverbial lore or as fragments from tlie poets. 
In such cases, the peculiar word or the ancient sense 
accounts for itself immediately, on the priiieipitl of (quota- 
tion. So with the survival of archaic lang-uag’e in leg^al 
formulas like ‘hue and cry,’ and, indeed, in many otlier 
expressions. 

The fate of a quotation that cuts loose from theexd u- 
sive society of its context and joins the mixed (jompai iy 
of idiomatic phrases, is always instructive, and oftc: 3 ri 
extremely curious. ‘A foregone conclusion ’ now iruuins 
‘a result (or action) that may be predicted with absolute 
certainty.’ Quite different is the sense which the woixls 
bear in their original context. When Othello says‘ T'liis 
denoted a foregone conclusion,’ he means that this dream 


^ See p. 29. 
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of Cassio’s pointed hack to an actual deed in the past.^ It 
will be seen that, in adopting Shakspere’s phrase m an 
idiom, we have gradually inverted its application.'^ 

An almost equally striking example is the famous line, 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin,’ from 
Shakspere’s Troilus and Cressida. It has become an 
assertion of universal brotherhood. In its context, how- 
ever, the verse means simply, — ‘ All men are alike in one 
natural trait,’ — the love of novelty. 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin, — 

That all, with one consent, praise new-born gauds. 

Though they ai'e made and moulded of things past, 

And give to dust that is a little gilt 

More laud than gilt o’er-dusted. (Act hi, sc. 3, 11. 174-8.) 

Thus we have gradually and unconsciously modified 
the sense of two Shaksperean passages until the contrast 
between the meaning which we attach to them and that 
which they bear in the original context is nothing less 
than startling. The same process goes on incessantly 
throughout the vocabulary of any living language. The 
old terms shift their senses continually as they adapt 
themselves to changed circumstances and novel ideas, 
— that is, to new necessities in expressing thought. Lan- 
guage develops by the felicitous misapplication of words. 

Stray relics of ancient usage are often challenged by 
critics who observe their isolation, and infer that they mq 
either erroneous or at best ‘ contrary to the spirit of the 
language.’ Such views are quite wrong, as the briefest 
study will show. The correctness of a form or a con- 

1 Othello, act iii, sc. 3, 1. 428. 

2 Of. L. cui 1)0710 ? ‘for whose advantage ? ’ usually taken as moaning 
‘ for what advantage ? ’ 
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struction is not impaired by the fact that there is iiot.hiiijf 
exactly like it in English, any more tliaii iilic. eorrcHd- 
ness of a word is to be called in question merely Ixicuiuse 
our language has no other that is identical wilJi it in 
sound and spelling. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE OOHVENTIONAL CHAEACTEK OE LANGITAGE 

W E liaye now studied a number of tlie most significant 
processes in the development of our language. We have 
seen how words grow up and how they change their 
forms. We have examined the machinery which makes 
new terms by derivation and composition. We have con- 
sidered the way in which a vocabulary accumulates by 
borrowing from other languages. We have also discrim- 
inated between the learned and the popular words in 
our vocabulary, and have traced the slow growth of a 
literary language from a mere tribal dialect. Incidentally, 
we have had occasion to notice a great many shifts in 
sense, great and small, natural and paradoxical. It is now 
time to study more systematically the general and par- 
ticular processes by which such changes in signification 
take place. In other words, we must ask the question : 
How do words behave in the development of their various 
meanings f 

The changes which the meanings of words undergo in 
the development of a language seem, at first sight, purely 
fortuitous in some instances. In fact, however, the ap- 
pearance of chance is duo merely to our ignorance of the 
causes that have operated in each case. Such causes may 
he simple and easily understood, or so complex as never 
to be discoverable in their entirety. But so long as 
thought proceeds in obedience to definite laws, language, 

219 
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wliicli is the expression of thought by means of conven- 
tional signs, must also obey rules which, if Ave could dis- 
cover them, would account for every variation. 

We often speak of the ‘ proper or essential meaning ’ of a 
word. The term is convenient, and one could not well 
dispense with it in etymological study. Yet it may easily 
become misleading, if certain cautionary limitations are 
not borne in mind. In the absolute sense of the term a 
word has no ‘essential’ meaning. Words are conven- 
tional signs. ^ They mean what they are intended to mean 
by the speaker and understood to mean by the hearer. 
There is no other sense in whicli language can be properly 
said to signify anything. Thus Avlien a boy in tlie street 
declares that he ‘ haiiTt seen no dog,’ it is not true that liis 
‘two negatives make one affirmative,’ for he intends simply 
an emphatic negation, and we inevitably understand liim 
in that way, however nice we may be about our own m?fs. 
In other words, two negatives may make an aflirmativo in 
logic, but they seldom do in English speech.''^ Tlie rule in 
Anglo-Saxon and Middle English was like that in Greek : 
‘Use as many negatives as you can.’ Tims in King 
Alfred’s description of the effects of the harping of Or- 
pheus: ‘No hart shunned-not no lion, nor no hare no 
hound, nor no beast knew-not no hatred nor no fear from 
another, for the pleasure they took in tlio sound.’ 

Many current social phrases show in a moment how 
conventional are the meanings of words. Tim’s, ‘ Beg 
your pardon ! ’ with a questioning inflection of the voice, 
has come to mean simply ‘ What ? ’ — an inquiry when 
one has failed to catch another’s remark. The only dif- 

^ See p. 312. 

^ '^t.e somewhat artificial ‘not unnecessary,’ ‘not impossible,’ and the 
like (imitated from the Latin) are almost the only exceptions in English, 
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ference between ‘ Beg pardon ’ and ‘ What? ’ is a difference 
in courtesy, — the former involving an apology for in- 
attention. ^ Dear Sir ’ at the beginning of a lettei^ and 
‘Your humble servant’ (or ‘yours’ anyway) at the end, 
may mean very much, but commonly mean very little; 
they are no more than a notification to your correspondent 
that a letter is beginning and ending (like salutem and 
vale in Latin). ‘Please’ or ‘if you please,’ annexed to a 
command, carries no suggestion that the person who re- 
ceives the order is to obey it or not, as he chooses. ‘ An 
early remittance will greatly oblige ’ does not necessarily 
indicate that your tailor feels himself under an obligation 
when you pay your old bill. ‘ Your favor of the 30th ’ is 
a common commercial phrase for any letter, though we all 
know that letters are hardly favors to busy men. ‘ Be so 
good as to go home!’ ‘Kindly let me see no more of you! ’ 
‘Not at home!’ ‘So glad to see you!’ ‘Give my love 

to ,’ ‘Sorry to be out when you called!’ — are all 

phrases which mean just as much and just as little as 
they are understood to mean by the speaker and the 
person spoken to. 

Perhaps the final test of the fact that language is a con- 
vention, — that words have no natural and essential mean- 
ing which belongs to them more than any other, — is seen 
in irony. Here we use a word in a sense which is the 
direct opposite of that which it usually bears, — and we 
are understood without difficulty. Thus, ‘ He is a very 
courageous person ’ may mean, if it is so intended and so 
taken, ‘He is an arrant coward!’ Nor is it absolutely 
necessary that the remark should be uttered in any special 
tone of voice in order to convey this ironical meaning. 
The intention of the speaker and the xmderstanding of the 
hearer are all that is required. There is a whole class of 
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expressions (more or less eolloquiul) wliieli liave become 
idiomatic in an ironical sense: as, ‘A precious rascal I' 
‘That’s a pretty tliin.if to say!* ‘Fine work, this!’ 
‘ Here’s a pretty iiow-d'ye-do ! ’ ‘A nicif moss I ’ ‘ Vou’rt' 

too kind!’ ‘How vcri/ good of you ! ’ ‘Here's rich- 
ness!’ ‘This is pleasant!’ good may it do 

him!’ ‘I wish you joy of it!’ So nwrci! and thtnh'v ! 
may mean ‘No, tliaidc you!’ and the Romans used 
lenk/ne (like the (inndv KaX(7K) in a similar seust*. 

The truth of tlusse eonsideralioiis may In- tested in 
another way. Many words liave so changed their mean- 
ings in the course of time that their iiri'seiit sense has no 
necessary logical connection with that whicli tliey formerly 
bore. 

Thus tlie Latin rivaU» is an adjective that meant ‘ per- 
taining to a brook’ ( L. riims ; ef. riiwr, rimlti); hut u 
rival is a ‘competitor.’ d'here is no necessary connection 
of thought between the two senses. Philologists know the 
history of this curious change, and .see that- it is ea.sy and 
natural. Rivalcs in Latin eame to mean ‘neighbors who 
got water from the sa.mc stream,’ -- and it is thus used in 
the Roman Digest, which discusses the fontests that often 
rose between such porsmis respecting their riparian rights. 
But this connection between the senses is a mere niatfm* 
of history. It does not efl’eet us to-tluy. We <lu not 
think of brooks when we talk of rivals in politie.s, or 
business, or love. 

Ohamherlain once meant a servant who iitleiicUu! t*) the 
chambers of a house or inn. I’lie Chumhedam of London 
is the city trea.surer. 

Phaethon was a Greek purtieiple that meant ‘.shining,’ 
and was appro] iriately aiijdied to the son of Pha-hus. 
Phaethon once drove a chariot with disastrous results, and 
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liis name now designates a kind of yehicle. But we do 
not call such vdiiclcs because they shine. 

hjjjdodo lueaut, in Latin, ‘to driye off an actor by 
(‘lapping tiie hands,’ then Ho hoot off’ by any noisy sign 
ot disaj^>provaI. Tims Cicero speaks of a player as being 
M^xplodcd not tinjrely by hissing, but by abusive words.’ 
d’hc modern inlransitive use of explode is very modern 
indecul, hut it. suggests neither actors nor catcalls. The 
bridge the senses is tlie idea of ‘driving out ’in 

Hindi phnis(}s as Hhe ball was exploded from the gun.’ 
So powmdiil, how(n''er, arc the modern associations of the 
word that ev(m Iho liookish phrase ‘an exploded fallacy,’ 
whiidi prcHGrv(‘s the old sense, is commonly understood 
as an error that has been ‘blown up’ or ‘blown to pieces’ 
b}' the arguimmts of an adversary. 

Dif/rniam originally meant ‘that winch is born in a 
inair (cf. penenUe., ffemes). Now, in the form engine 
(tak(m into Ihiglish through the French), it means a 
muoliiiui lor the api>licaiion of ‘power,’ — a locomotive, 
f(»r instaiu*iu ddie intermediate steps are well known 
C Hnothm’-wit,' ‘(arntrivaiKse,’ ‘device’); hut it would be 
manifest ly absurd to interpret our English word by appeal- 
ing to in and tbc root oiON, Ho be born.’ 

These, are mmady a fmv examples out of thousands, but 
tliiw Hulliet* to (‘aforcHMvbat luivS been said of the conven- 
tional nature, of words. 

To be sun*, the cjourso by which these same words have 
strayed so far from their former selves may usually be 
traiaul ; and tlu^ elcw wliicli has guided their wanderings 
may tlum biMMune (nddemt. But this does not alter the 
mise ; for tlu^ pn'si^nt signifujation of each of them is its 
mc*aning., and something verry different ivas its meaning a 
InimlnMl or a ilumsand years ago, and between the two 
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is a great gap, wliich the memory and the linguistic con- 
sciousness of the modern speaker does not span, and could 
not if it would. It is as if the word had been annihilated 
and created anew. The modern user knows nothing of 
the former meaning. 

Words, then, have no character in themselves. They 
are merely conventional signs, and consequently they can 
be good or bad, dignified or vulgar, only in accordance 
with the ideas which they conventionally denote or sug- 
gest in the mind of the speaker and his hearers. Yet 
under this head of suggestions comes in an important con- 
sideration, which accounts for a great deal that would 
otherwise be inexplicable. Most words, from their use, 
acquire special connotations or associations, which almost 
seem to give them a character of their own. 

Thus the word fist means simply ‘ the hand with the 
fingers doubled up against the palm.’ In the idiomatic 
comparison ‘as big as your fist,’ it is purely descriptive, 
and has no particular character, good or bad. The use of 
the fist in fighting, however, has given a peculiar connota- 
tion to the term. We may say ‘ He hit his opponent with 
his clenched fist,’ for here again fist is purely descriptive 
and occurs in an appropriate environment. Similarly, we 
may say ‘ The boy cried dismally, wiping his eyes with 
his dingy fist,’ for here there is a certain grotesqueness in 
the scene which justifies the use of undignified language. 
But we can no longer say, as was formerly possible, ‘ The 
lady held a lily in her delicate fist.’ In other wmrds, the 
associations of fist are either pugnacious, vulgar, or jocose. 
These suggestive associations are partly general and 
partly individual. If certain phrases are habitxially asso- 
ciated in our minds with low or disagreeable persons or 
things, they will inevitably be relegated to the category of 
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unseemly terms ; and, on the other hand, phrases that are 
associated with dignitied and reputable persons or circum- 
stances, will acquire a kind of respectability independent 
of the exact meaning which they convey. 

The associations in question may be purely personal. 
Everybody remembers certain words which he dislikes 
intensely, though they are in common use, convey no bad 
or disagreeable meaning, and are quite euphonious. We 
may even remember our reason for such dislikes. Perhaps 
the word is associated with an unpleasant experience ; 
more likely, however, our antipathy is due to its habitual 
use by some one whom we do not fancy. ^ Or we may 
have l)oen bored by liearing the word over-used, so that 
every new repetition gives us a feeling of satiety. 

We liave already averted to this do(itrinc of association 
in discussing slang.**^ <)nc‘, of the chief ol)jections to tlie 
excessive use of this pariali dialect is not that there is 
anything objectionable about the words themselves, l)ut 
that their associations are low, or at least nndignilied, and 
perhaps disgusting. If they seeaire a position in the 
vocabulary, tlicir origin is likely to be forgotten, and they 
cease to be offensive. 

Tlie associations of words a.re always sbifting, even when 
the meaning remains umdiangod. Ilenco we (iontinnally 
meet with ex]U’()ssions in onr ohhn* iK)ets wliicdi have lost 
their dignity, and appear to us otit of harmony with the 
context, though tlu‘.y were (juite irreproacliahlo wlnui the 
autlior tised tlunn. Kxamides ewndt/^ pate^ shih- 

be7\ mope^ frp^ Uver^ wink^ hlab^ feed^ 

and many others. TIu^ uffec.t redruTod to may be felt in 
such a passage as tlie following : — 

^ So we oCteu fccil an aversion to the. very names of people whom we do 
not like. Sec p. 72. 
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I huvt' <li,s|»:jl<‘hM ‘m {H>st 

I’o HlUTrd I )(*}|»hns, in Ajiulln'.s 
( arnl Diou, wht>in vuii knnw 

'FIm* Wiult'ra afi ii, ^r. U 11, 1'^‘i H. 

If* is lurgH^ly llienn (‘onnutat iuus nl* wr»ritM 

iliai iiuiki‘ ii so diflicult- i<> s|M‘ak a lurcatxu 10111,711a \V«* 
taay Ik* woll ti'ainad hi |jfr;uiimar and foujiuaiid a l;tr«7* 
votailnilary, and yv\ uso words wliiola thon|„,di tlioy oxjn*o^s 
{)iir ini!anin|»‘ anoiiraiidy onou^da suo^ost riottridoiis or 11107* 
pnrtuno. assooiat ions to a, uativn. Mlahuo ihioHsIi’ is 
proverhial. 'Tho awkwanl and o(|uivonal roinarks into 
wliicdi one fn,M|Ut*ntly hlundors in s]Haikiny*’ mtvH own 
language, Mhe things onti would rather liavo hd't iiiisaith' 
depend on a rnonu‘nia.ry forgei fulness of some nn-tri*! or 
less obwnire (aainotation wliieh the words that \vv are 
using may hear, 

(dearly, then, we are dealing W'ith a very rea,! iihemaniw 
non in ilie opmwiions of language. When u, word Intn 
been lung usinl in a partieular simse, there eluster alioitl it 
a great variety of iraditiouat assoeiatious, religiiam, his* 
torieal, literary, or sentimmita], whiela thongh not a pari 
of its meaning, properly ealled, are still a eoiisiilerahle 
factor ill its Higniflcani power, A rose hy any other mime 
would Buudl as sweet, no doubt.; yet noot.lier name w^o.nlil 
HO vividly suggest to us its fra.gramna The iioiin ///// is 
no whiter, nor is it more gmeefnl, tham for example, loV/y, 
Yet if it were possible to sulmtituti* niliif for /%, if woiihi 
be long before tlie new term would call up in oiir inimlH 
either tho whitoneas or the grace of tin* lily as the aiauiH- 
tomed word presents them, — not by virtur^ of any inliemml 
quality, kit merely because of its tradilioriii! ami |ioi/iie 
associations. 
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The power of such connotations becomes very great 
when the word is ini old one, which has been much used, 
and is in some manner, tlierefore, bound up with the most 
intense experiences of great numbers of men. Words 
like father^ motlie7\ limne^ or the name of one’s country, 
may have a tremendous effect in a great crisis. A mob 
may be roused to fury by the utterance of a single word ; 
yet in all such cases it is of course not the word at all that 
produces the effect, but its associations. Cmsar’s mutinous 
army was reduced to tearful submission by the one word 
Quirites! ‘fellow-citizens,’ which reminded them that they 
were no longer (mnmilitones^ tlie ‘fellow-soldiers’ of their 
beloved leader. 

Indeed, language is sometimes translated into conduct. 
A figure of speech may even suggest a course of action. 
To ‘ hridle one’s tongue ’ is an old and very natural meta- 
phor. Is it too much to believe that it suggested the 
particular form of gag used in tJie seventeentli and eigh- 
teenth centuries to coniine tlie tongue of a convicted 
shrew ? At all events, the figure of speech is centuries older 
than the actual ‘scold’s bridle.’ A mistaken etymology 
may react in a similar manner. A forlorn hope is a body 
of soldiers who undertake some service of extraordinary 
peril. The phrase is an adaptation of the Dutch verloren 
hoop^ ‘lost band’ (in Fr., enfwnts perclm'). Hoop is 
cognate with our heap^ whicli formerly signified a multi- 
tude of persons as well as of things. Who can doubt 
that the happy confusion of tongues which illuminated 
with a ray of hope the desperate valor of the old phrase, 
has had its effect on tlie fortune of war? 

As we liave already remarked, we seem to ourselves to 
speak by nature, for wo cannot remember learning to talk. 
This fact, taken in connection with the powerful influence 
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which words often produce upon oiir minds through the 
association of ideas, enables us readily to understand liow 
it is often thought that words have some natural power or 
meaning independently of usage or convention^ This 
idea is widespread, and manifests itself alike in the savage 
and ill the philosopher. 

Thus we find amongst men of all degrees of civiliyiitioii 
a deep-seated belief in the magic potency of words. This 
belief underlies all kinds of charms and inoantiitioiis. It 
is not the magician who forces the demon to appiear or 
produces the convulsion of nature, but the words them- 
selves which the magioiaii speaks. His power consists 
only in knowing the words. There are stories of ignorant 
persons, and even children, who have accidentally read a 
passage, to them imiiitelligible, from a book of magic, with 
precisely the same effect which the spell would have had 
if recited by the enchanter. Similarly, it is often thought 
that the name of a person, an animal, or an object, has a 
mysterious connection with its bearer. A werewolf may 
be restored to his Iminan form by calling him by name* 
If a berserk champion was addressed by his right name in 
the midst of a battle, he instantly lost his demonic st reugtlu 
In invoking a god, or other supernatural being, it was 


^So complex a phenomenoa is language that even tliis posKibility can- 
not be utterly denied. A.ny such essential meaning, however, lies bo 
very far back tliat it is useless to attempt to discover it in the case of any 
particular term. In. other words, if there ever was sucli an essential ele- 
ment of meaning involved in a particular combination of soiiiuls, so ni.any 
clianges have occurred in the tlionsauds of years during ■which tlio term 
has passed current among men that it must have lost this original signifi- 
cance. Indeed, the sounds themselves must be something (juitc different 
from what they were at the outset. Hence we are obliged in tire present 
discussion^ to regard the essential element of meaning in any particnlar 
word as either non-existent in the beginning, or as now midiscovoratile, 
and therefore, for our purposes, nil. 
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customary to use many different uames.^ Often, in later 
times, the object of this variety was thought to be the 
winning of the deity’s favor by employing that title which 
he might preter. Originally, however, the purpose was 
to xnako sure of uttering the one true and essential name 
of the divinity, — that name which would control him 
instantly and force him to grant your req^uest. It is well 
known that the real name of the city of Rome was sup- 
posed to be kept secret, lest, if it became known to the 
enemy, they might use it in incantations which would 
deprive the city of its protecting gods.^ So, among some 
savages, it is a deadly insult to call a man by his right 
name, — an idea, which has left its traces in the apologetic 
l^aiiu formula '(piem honoris causa nomino,’ and in the 
parlia.menta,ry phrase H-he gentleman from Ohio.’ 

All these superstitions, primitive as they seem to us, 
have liad considtuaihle effect on men’s opinions about lan- 
guage, and, consequently, on language itself. They have 
even found philosophic expression in the Stoic doctrine 
of etymology, which has exerted a profound influence on 
mothum thought, and still sways us in our judgment of 
words. 

When, in the fourth or fifth century before Christ, the 
(ireek pliilosoi)hers began to connect the study of words 
with that of things, one of the q^uestions which confronted 
them was, whedher words and their meanings came 'by 
nature’ (^u<7€^), or artificially and 'by convention’ (decreO- 
The Stoics, in accordance with their general theory of the 


1 'flu) cuHtom pasHecl into a literary convention in invoking the higher 
powers to aid the i)oot. Sec the opening passage in Book iii of Paradise 

See the fcn'inula of evomtio (or calling out the gods of a beleaguered 
city) in Macrohius, Saturnalia, iii, 0, 7-8. 
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universe,^ decided in fayor of a ^ natural ’ origin, and held 
that if the ‘ true ’ (eru/z-o?, Stumos)^ or original meaning of 
a word could only be discovered, we should at once gain 
an insight into the divinely constituted nature of the thing 
which the word denotes. The search for this ‘ true mean- 
ing ’ (ervfjLov^ StumoTh) was therefore called etymology^ or 
‘the science of true meanings.’ 

The doctrine of the Stoics has long been exploded, and 
the term etymology has entirely changed its sense. Yet 
the old notion dies hard. In the popular mind there still 
lingers a haunting suspicion that it is true, and accord- 
ingly one often hears, from the pulpit or the platform, 
and even from the professor’s chair, serious arguments 
based on the supposed original or essential meaning of 
this or that word. The fallacy of such reasoning may 
be illustrated by an anecdote. The writer recently asked 
a friend, in jest, whether a particular service came witldn 
the functions of an amamiensiB, ‘ Oh ! yes,’ was the 
reply, ‘she does it with her hands Now, it is true that 
amanuemis comes from manus^ ‘the hand’; yet tlie jocose 
remark just quoted was none the less an absurdity, as, 
indeed, it was meant to be. The Romans, who were 
accustomed to dictating their compositions, designated tlie 
slaves who wrote for them as servi a manu^^ ue, ‘ writing- 
servants,’ for manus was often used for ‘ handwriting ’ (like 
our hand}. Later they made, somewhat irregularly, a 
noun, amanuensis (like Atheniensis)^ and this we have 
borrowed in the same sense, and in that sense only. 
Hence the absurdity of drawing from the general mean- 
ing of manus,, ‘hand,’ any inferences as to the proper 
duties of an amanuensis. 

Yet similar ‘etymological’ arguments are extremely 
iSeep. 38. 
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common, in sciious discourse. One can hardly take up 
a periodical without reading that education is derived 
from L. e-dueo, ‘ draw out,’ and that therefore all educa- 
tion must be a ‘drawing out’ of the child’s faculties. 
Nothing could be more erroneous. In the first place, 
ediiaation is not derived from e-duco; and if it were it 
is absurd to sup)pose that the first Roman who used the 
noun edueatio liad any such sublimated and refined idea 
of education. The whole argument depends on the 
antiquated doctrine of the Stoic etymon. 

Now, tlie fact is, that the Romans compounded the 
verb dUuo, ‘to lead,’ with ex, meaning ‘out’ or ‘up.’ 
This compound edvco they used for all kinds of ‘leading’ 
(in distinction from agere, ‘to drive’), and particularly 
for ‘ bringing up ’ from the egg to the chicken, or from 
infancy to matui-e years; always, however, with personal 
ol)jGcts, that is, always with reference to the creature that 
was ‘ brought up.’ As edueo also came to be employed in 
many other senses, a special verb, edueo^ was made for 
this siiecial meaning, and later, this eduoo, with its deriva- 
tive noun, cdiiaatio, was applied especially to the ‘training’ 
of children. Wc may believe that the proper method of 
education is to draw out the latent faculties of the pupil, 
but we can find no suggestion of that method in the 
etymology of the word itself. 

It is isjually misleading to seek for light as to the 
nature of the religious principle in men from the ety- 
mology of the word religion. Yet we are often told that 
the very nanus of this principle reveals its true quality as 
the Imid that unites the human and the divine. There is, 

' lUw'.o is only i)OS,sU)lo as a denominative verb from a real or sup- 
posed noun, edw*, ‘one who brings up or rears,’ formed from the same 
root, nSo, to which duco belongs. 
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to be sure, a bare possibility of deriving reMgio (irregu- 
larly) from religo^ ‘ to bind ’ ; but even if that were its 
origin, the sense in which the first heathen users of the 
word conceived the figure could not throw any light on 
the central principles of spiritual life. It is far more 
likely, however, that the word is an abstract from relego. 
This is Cicero’s own derivation, and the use of the cognate 
words undoubtedly confirms it. The verb relego^ ‘to pick 
up,’ and so ‘to notice,’ Hake cognizance of,’^ is com- 
pounded of lego,, Ho pick,’ and red-,, ‘again’ (the prefix 
being used somewhat in the sense of re- in regard,, as 
we also have it in respicio^ respecto). It undoubtedly 
meant ‘ to notice carefully,’ ‘ to observe closely ’ (cf . din- 
gens')^ especially of noticing omens, portents, and otlier 
divine intimations. Hence we have religiosm,, ‘ inclined to ’ 
this action, often in a bad sense, ‘ excessively so inclined,’ 
and hence ‘ superstitious ’ : compare the dictum quoted by 
Aulus Gellius (iv, 9, 1), — ‘religentem esse oportct, religi- 
osum nefas,’ ‘ One ought to be scrupulous, — it is wrong 
to be superstitious.’ At a time when man’s connection 
with the gods was entirely through omens and tlie like, 
it would be natural that a ‘painful regard’ (for divine 
intimations) should be ‘superstition’ or ‘religion,’ either 
of which ideas religio expresses. The word negUgere 
is used of the opposite idea (though not, like releg ere,, 
without an object). It is only by taking into account 
the customs and beliefs that prevailed when a word was 
made, that we can have any just conception of its origin. 

Such false linguistic doctrine as this of ediieation and 
religion must not be confused with a proper study of 
‘root-meanings.’ The history of every word begins with 

^ Cf. relegere scripta, ‘to reread writings’ ; relegere lUora, ‘to revisit 
tlie shores.’ 
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its root, if the root can be ascertained, as is not always 
the case. Yet we must not expect the root to contain, as 
in the germ, all the significance that successive civiliza- 
tions have attached to the words that have grown out of 
it. We sliould never forget that words are conventional 

symbols, and that any word — whatever its origin hears, 

at any moment, that meaning which the speakers of the 
language have tacitly agreed to assign to it. And this 
meaning may, or may not, have a direct logical connec- 
tion with the original sense of the root. 

This principle does not do away with the distinctions 
of right and wrong in speaking a language. The purpose 
of speech is to express one’s thoughts so that they may be 
understood l)y others. Hence, the consensus of usage 
detennines the meaning which a word bears, and this con- 
sensus is governed at all times by the SpraeTigefuTil, so 
that a hinguage always remains true to itself, as we have 
had occasion to remark before.^ Within the limits of this 
feeling, however, hardly any influence is too slight to pro- 
duce a variation in sense. 


1 See pp. 126-7. 
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GENERALIZATION AND SPECIALIZATION OF MEAN'fNO 

Whether in literature or in common talk, a word m 
never the exact sign of an unchangeable idea. Words 
are not mathematical formulm. The character tt alwiiyn 
represents the same thing, — namely, the ratio of the cir- 
cumference of a circle to its diameter, or £}.14ir>l)+. 
There cannot be two correct opinions about ilio moaning 
of the symbol. Take, on the other band, such a wmal as 
hoy or man or hatred or virtue. There may bo a dozen 
opinions about the applicability of these terms to a par- 
ticular person or quality. Science, it is true, aspires to 
absolutely definite nomenclature, but the teclmica-l denote- 
ments of science are not so much words as formiibe or 
hieroglyphics. At any rate, they stand oiximli) of the 
domain of ordinary speech. 

We need only consider what different ideas are attat^hed 
by different persons to father.^ Crod^ rulef\ infidvl^ wealthy 
honesty., morals., patriotism., governmm% to see the inexact- 
ness of separate words as expressions of thought. It is 
only when words are put together and ^modifiedd when 
they are expounded (by the circumstances or tJie context, 
or by stress and modulation of the voice), that wc can 
interpret their meaning with much accuracy. Tlie 
Clown’s ‘ 0 Lord, sir ! ’ in Shakspere •was a good answer 
to all the remarks of the Countess.^ Wo may try tlie same 

1 All’s Well that Ends Well, act ii, scene 2. 
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experiment by uttering the interjection oh! in various 
ways. It will readily express surprise, indignation, pain, 
terror, joy, compassion, or we may use it simply to attract 
the attention of some one whom we wish to address. 

So every language has its special stock of words that 
mean little oi nothing, but may stand for almost anything. 
.1 hey aio the counters and markers of the game of speech. 
Sucli words are, in Modern English, thing ^ affair^ business^ 
coneern, regard,^ aecoimt, article, circumstance, fact, state, 
coHcIitioH, 2 ^osttiou, situation, way, means, respect, matterm 
Each of tlioso may, it is true, be used in a pretty definite 
sense, l)ut they ai'e also extremely common in the function 
indicated- We infer that they once meant something 
rather definite, but have gradually faded into their pres- 
ent vague and shadowy condition. And such is, in fact, 
their history. 

Thus, state is L. status, Hhe act or manner of standing,’ 
‘attitude,’ ‘position.’ The Latin word had taken almost 
all the senses in which we use state, general and particu- 
lar, except that of a concrete ‘body politic.’ Instate, the 
same word iii an Old French form, was formerly an abso- 
lute English synonym for state, but is no longer used in 
cither the political or the vague sense, being more or less 
appropriated to ‘property’ (abstractly or concretely), and to 
‘condition in life.’ Status we have borrowed again, intact, 
but in a comparatively limited sense. Position and situa- 
tion arc similar to state in their literal meaning, but have 
not fad(3d (juitc so much. Posture is vague in ‘thepc>s- 
ture of affairs,’ but preserves its literal sense in most con- 
texts. (JomUtion, which has become quite as vague as state, 
is, literally, ‘stipulation,’ ‘agreement,’ or ‘terms’ (from 
L. con- arid dico^. Thing must have had a somewhat 
similar history. Its special modern sense of ‘inanimate 
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object’ (iisiially regarded as its ‘real meaning’) is cer- 
tainly due to generalization. The Anglo-Saxon noun thing 
often meant ‘terms,’ and also ‘a council or court,’ and the 
verb thingian^ ‘to make conditions,’ ‘to arrange.’ So 
he-dingen in German. Thing was the Old Norse word 
for a legislative and judicial assembly, as it still is in the 
Scandinavian languages. Thus, the Storthing (or Great 
Thing) is the Norwegian parliament. The word is 
thought to be cognate with L. tempus^ ' (fitting) 
time,’ ‘the right moment.’ If so, we may feel confident 
that the oldest sense at which we can arrive in English 
is ‘that which is agreed upon as fitting.’ From the 
‘terms’ of a bargain to a concrete ‘object of value’ is a 
short step, — and from this to ‘anything’ (actual or ideal) 
is no long stride. 

Circumstances^ literally, ‘things that stand round one,’ 
has become so vague that we say, without hesitation, 
‘under the following circumstances.’ The phrase, it will 
be observed, includes three inconsistent expressions of 
direction or position: under ^ after ^ and around. Yet we 
do not feel the inconsistency, and even those stylists who 
prefer ‘m these circumstances ’ to under., rest undisturbed 
by the contradiction involved in following. 

Such vague counters of the game change from genera- 
tion to generation. Thus, in the Elizabethan time, gear 
was used almost as we use thing or matter: as, ‘This is 
fine gear’ for ‘a fine state of things.’ Similarly, effect 
was often used in the sense of fact or act., passage for ‘ act 
or action,’ as in Pluellen’s ‘gallant and most prave pas- 
sages at the pridge,’ or in ‘passages of proof’ for ‘facts of 
experience.’ Part was common for ‘deed’ (from %\iq part 
or rdle one plays ^) and so on. On the other hand, fact 
1 Cf. the Latin x^rimas (secundas) partes agere. 
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itself Wcas less vague then than now. It often signified 
a Hleed' or Mict,’ — especially ‘wicked deed’ or ‘crime.’ 

Tlie different words which have so faded as to be mere 
synonyms for become are interesting. The old verb to 
worth (A.S. zveorthan')^ cognate with Ger. zverden^ has 
disappca.re(l, except in the poetical phrase, ‘Woe worth 
the day ! ’ (Le. ‘ May woe happen to the day ! ’), a curse 
used as an exclamation of sorrow. Become^ once meaning 
‘ arrive,' has taken its i)lace, but is now so colorless that 
other inoro vivid words have been summoned to its aid. 
Thus we say: ‘ Tlic weather grew cold,’ ‘ He turned green 
witli envy,’ and in older English zvax^ ‘to grow,’ was 
similarly used, as in the biblical ‘ Jeslmrun waxed fat and 
kicked. ’ ^ Go, which has long been common in such 
phrases as \go lame,’ said of a horse, is somewhat over- 
used l}y recent writers in expressions like ‘she went 
white,’ ‘ he went stale,’ ‘ Old Adrian, penned in the land- 
ing corner, went gray of face,’ and the like. Gret is 
anotluu’ synonym, as in ‘ to get tired,’ and Coleridge’s 
‘ His chariot wheels get hot by driving fast.’ It is pecu- 
liarly idiomatic in certain [)hrases, as to get rid of^ to get 
angrg? Muirtinets fre(piently object to these jest’s, because 
they think that the verb must always mean ‘to acquire,’ 
but such an objection ignores all linguistic principles, as 
well as the fa(d.s of good usage. 

A striking example of ‘fatling’ is seen in the terms for 
‘existence.’ Tliis fading is demonstrable in all the words 
for ‘being’ in our family of languages, except, apparently 

1 IffW is <nio of those curious words which nobody uses, hut everybody 
knows. Literature (narticularly the Bible and Shakspere) still keeps it 
alivii in it.H gcuieral sense, and it is specially applied to the increase of the 
motni. 

On these uses see C. A. Smith, in Publications of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, XV, 108-10. 
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ill is and its cognates, that is, in the group of Indo-Euro- 
pean terms that come from the root ES. In fact, it is 
doubtful whether the primitive languages had any sucli 
category as ‘ being, ^ 

Important as a ‘ copula ’ seems to ns for predication, it 
is certain that such a tool is really unnecessary, and that 
predication can be and is constantly performed without its 
aid. The mere naming of an object is a true predication, 
and the first pei'son who called men ‘ mortals ’ asserted 
the mortality of man quite as effectively as the logician 
with his ‘ All men are mortal.’ 

Further, as a ‘ substantive verb,’ the ancestor of our am 
and is (and the Latin sum^ est) must have meant some- 
thing far less abstract than ‘ pure existence ’ when it was 
first ventured on by the primitive language-maker of the 
Indo-European family. What was the sensuous idea 
behind these words we cannot now divine, whether it was 
^breathe’ or ‘sit ’ or one of a thousand others. But that 
there was some sensuous image is proved by the analogy 
of all other words for ‘being,’ by the freedom with which 
adverbs of manner have been used from the earliest times 
with these ES-verbs,^ and finally by the constant effort of 
the poets to revivify such images by using words which 
actually mean something (as in Sophocles’ TreXet, Virgil’s 
‘ incedo regina,’ Scott’s ‘ Breathes there a man ? ’). There 
was, then, a time when the primitive language-maker did 
not feel the need of an ergo sum^ or a ‘ solvitur ambulando,’ 
or of Dr. Johnson’s vigorous action. Some sensuously 
observable idea was implied in the words which have now 
faded by abstraction into mere words for ‘existence.’ 

^As in ‘Jfow is he?’ ‘He’s not very welV Compare the colloquial 
‘ I am nicely, thank you 1 ’ So in Shakspere’s ‘ That’s verily I ’ and the 
Latin bene est. 
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However difficult the x)roblems of ontology may be, it is 
as idle to discuss them on the ground of words as it would 
be to seek the Stoic etymon of religion or education or 
amanuemuA 

Such fading is demonstrable, as we have said, in all 
words for existence except those from es. Thus he and 
the Latin fivi are from a root that meant ‘ to grow,’ a 
sense preserved in the Greek ^uo), jpMo (whence jpliysical^ 
phydology^ etc.), which also was sometimes used in the 
faded sense of ‘ be.’ TFas and ^vere are parts of an Anglo- 
Saxon wesan^ from a root meaning ‘dwell,’ seen in that 
sense in Sanskrit and in the Latin verna^ ‘ a slave born in 
his owner’s liouse,’ whence vernaeuhis^ ‘native,’ and our 
loan-word vernaoular. 

Tlie fading is obvious (because not so prehistoric) in 
our stand in ‘it stands (=i«) approved,’ and the Italian 
sta in ‘come sta clla?’ (from stare'); in Gr. 
Qjignojnai)^ ‘be born,’ then ‘become’ or ‘be’ (cf. L. 
ffigno) ; in our many synonyms for ‘ How are you ? ’ : 
‘Comment vous portez-vous ? ’ ‘Wie geht’s?’ ‘How goes 
it?’ ‘How fare ye?’ ‘Ilow do you do?’ ‘How do you 
prosper ? ’ Compare the rustic ‘ How do you git along ? ’ 
made popular by Artemas Ward. Exist itself means 
literally ‘to stand out’ and so ‘to come into view.’ 

Sometimes words lose almost all their definiteness in 
particular phrases : as, ‘ on the one hand^' ‘ on the other 
liand^^ from which, all idea of hand in the literal sense has 
(lisa|)pcared. It is doubtful, indeed, if we think even of 
the right side or the left side in using these phrases. So 
also ‘ in the first place ’ in such a sentence as, ‘ In the first 
place, I do not like this street ; in the second place, I find 
the house disagreeable,’ where the phrases mean no more 

iSco pp. 230 ff. 
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tliaii Miivst’ aiicl SstH'onilly/ Si> HiuHilH is oflcm aJiiioHfc 
cHiuivaleui. to h: as, "li riSMinliul ou \ydg{^ "Shk" 

'riiis use o( stdiuLn was nnicli laHiinioiiiT in ilu^ MlizaJuMluiii 
time iluia a>t- presiuii. It is well preserved in ''staiuls 
approvtsT (p. 2?»‘d) and in tlu‘, aiiiitpudtal phrase '•stands 
afTetdtsP: as, ‘•1 do net know how In* stands aft’eeled 
inward me,'* that is, linw he is aHV*eted nr h/els. (‘tnnpare 
also tluj fnllnwiiiit thriH*! phrast's, whieh arc** itnUn*ly 
syiinnyinniis as we usi> tlnnn, tlmugii a mnnanit's enn- 
sidin’uiiim will hIhjw iluit they difier widt‘ly in tluar literal 
sense: at an// m/e (a liisnirt*. from ^‘ekiaiiin^ ); at all vmait4 
(linwever tlie mailer may eomy aat or '• eventuatir); in 
am/ eim* (in any happeni!i|^^ that is, however thin^ifs may 
befall or liajjpen). In tliest^ idioms, raii\ ami ea^d 

have pretty nearly lost tiudr nusmin.ip ddn* jdiraseH are 
all syimnymnus with aaj/how. 

The last result nf this fudin|j^ prnta‘s*H may he seen in 
Hueh meanin|i^h‘ss (‘ja(*tdatinnH as //m/, /r/eee, ii*ni 
dont jpu> kmwt of mar^e^ withmit whit'h (‘nnvi‘rsat inn 
cannot get on at alL Every smdi [diruse is eapalvle of 
resuming its nrigiiml meaning at any nu:>inent, hut in 
ordinary disetrurse they seldom stand bn* a.nyt1uiig. Tiny 
merely fill pauses, Indeml, they may Im called tha pum> 
tuation marks of spoken language. With persons a4flie.ted 
to profane sweairing, oaths ami curses imve btaaimo simi“ 
larly colorless to tlm speakm*, wlm inHin*iH t/herri witJioiii 
regard to their appropria-iouesH and mr‘re!y in miijilmsizc 
what lie wisln^s to say, or to ronml out his iKiriiaL 
In cliscussing ilie vague and even meanitiglesH way in 
which some words are used, we have, really lanm eonHid,er- 
ing extreme castes of one of the two universal tmidem^ies 
of all hmgimgQ, — ^p(udalimtion and The 

operations that we liave noticed are simply general izal ion 
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Ccarridd to its last results. The word becomes so ye 17 
general that it ceases to distinguish amytliiiigin particular 
from everything else. That is, a term that can be applied 
to eveiy tiling means iiothiiig, as a man who is etj_ually 
intimate with everybody has no real friends. 

Geiieralixatiou and specialization of words are so closely 
associated that they can hardly be treated sepaiirtely^, for 
there is scarcely a word in the language \whieh does not 
show the results of both processes. As we have seen, 
words are not exact signs for definite and unchanging 
conceptions (ms are the forniulcC of mathematies). Every 
word is capable of covering a great variety of conceptions, 
and the area which it covers may be vastly enlnrged by 
the adoption of senses belonging* to foreign syiienyins 
which it is used to translate into the vernaeulnr. Cir- 
cuiiistaiices and the trend of a p)eoi)le’s thought alone 
determine whether, in its commonest rise, it shall include 
all of these conceptions, or a few of them, or sliall be con- 
fined to a single one. And since circumstances vary 
infinitely, and nothing is more susceptible than language 
to ereiy eddy and chance whirl of popular feeling, we 
shall expect to discover in many words a coinplicated 
history of generalization and specialization 'whicli, if we 
could analyze it eom pie tel y, would dcp)ict tlie intellectual 
life of ther-ace ia na uncertain colors. 

IVe may illustrate these processes in two common words 
belonging to very different classes, — tlie abstract nonn 
virtue and the Yerh throw. 

The starting-point of the noun virtue is tlie Lafiu word 
wr to, from wri‘man.’ FzKz-is meant literally^ manliiress’ 
in general. But bnanliiiess’ is not a simple quality, but 
rather a collection of qualities ; and one of these, ‘ cour- 
ag*e’ or jprowess in war,’ wus so important in the eyes of 

K 
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the early Romans that the word was unconscioiisiy spe- 
cialized by them in that sense. The changed circum- 
stances of an advancing civilization suggested that other 
good qualities are always associated witli ‘ manliness/ and 
a need was felt for a more comprehensive term. Tlius, 
doubtless under the influence of Greek culture, virtus was 
so generalized as to include all good qualities, as in our 
virtue. With reference to individual objects this general 
sense was easily limited to the special excellence of the 
object, and thus virtus was used, for example, of tlie 
‘potency’ of drugs. A particular application to artistic 
merit gave the Italian virtu (which we use in the phrase 
‘ articles of virtii ’). 

The word entered English from the French, bringing 
with it the general ethical sense as well as the meaning 
of ‘any excellent quality,’ moral, mental, or physical. 
Hence, in the Elizabethan time, it was a virtue to dance 
gracefully as well as to speak the truth. The tendency, 
however, has been more or less to limit the application of 
the term to moral excellence, and this leads to frequent 
misconceptions in reading our older authors. There is 
nothing in English to remind us of the original connection 
of the word with ‘ ma^zliness,’ and, in fact, we have given 
it a newly specialized sense with regard to women, — 
‘cliastity.’^ A somewhat similar history may bo seen 
in vice,, from L. vitium^ ‘a flaw’ or ‘defect,’ and in moral 
and immoral (from L. mores,, ‘customs,’ ‘ manners,’ then 
‘character’). 

The history of the different English verbs tliat have 
successively expressed the general idea of ‘ throwing ’ is 
equally curious. The earliest of our verbs to be used in 

1 Literally, ‘ purity,’ especially ‘ceremonial or religious purity,’ ‘ cleam 
ness of bands,’ 
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tins sense was warp (A.S. iveorpari)^ which is cognate with 
the German werfe^u The German verb has retained its 
general sense of Hhrow’ down to the present time. The 
English ivarp^ however, was ousted by cast (a borrowing 
from the Scandinavian). Warp did not go out of exis- 
tence, but was limited or specialized to a particular kind 
of throwing. A piece of wood, which, in drying, throws 
itself out of the plane, is said to imrp^ and we speak, figu- 
ratively, of the warping of a man’s judgment by prejudice. 
Thus a word of completely general signification has be- 
come extremely special. Oast maintained itself for a good 
while; but it acquired numerous special senses, such as 
^ to compute ’ (to cast accounts), ‘ to lay plans,’ ‘ to mould,’ 
etc. The effect of this swarm of particular meanings was 
to drive out oast as the general term for ‘throwing,’ and 
there was substituted for it throtv^ — the verb which we 
now use. This substitution of throzo was an extraordi- 
nary case of generalization in sense ; for tJirozv (A.S. 
thrdwan) originally meant Ho turn,’ Ho twist,’ and was 
especially applied to torture (Ho rack’; cf. torqueo). 
On being generalized, however, it lost its special sense 
altogether, so that we are no longer conscious that it 
lias any connection with twisting or racking. By the 
time that throw became the common word for the general 
action, our language was so fixed by literature and the 
schools that no further substitutions seem imminent. Still, 
we may oliserve in the untrammelled language of boys a 
strong tendency to replace throw by some word that is less 
vague, and therefore more picturesque. Thus fire (from 
gunnery) is popular with American boys, who constantly 
speak of Hiring a stone,’ and sling is not uncommon in 
the same general sense. The reason is not far to seek. 
^ Throwing ’ is specially connected in the boy’s mind with 
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the projection of a nuH.silc, like a Hteiu* or a hall. The 
boy’s ideal missile used to be ii skmo from a. .sling, Imt is 
now a bullet from a rillo. 

A few striking examples of generalization may now be 
comsidered. eaiue, originally (Ihrougb \.. jihttcit) from 

the (Jreek word for ‘broad,’ and signified a. ‘ wide ,st reel ' or 
‘ square ’ in a city. It i.s now our regular term forany kiial 
of locality, or for ‘locality ’ or ‘sitnatimi ’ in the ab.strael ; 
that is, it has become nl)Out as gtmeral as a word can pos- 
sibly be and still retain a meaning. J^iazzd, the Italian 
descendant of platea, still means ‘a square’ in that lan- 
guage; but in English it i.s an architectural term for ‘a 
roofed arcade,’ and in the United States it is often msed 
for the ‘veranda’ of a house. The origin of lioth mean- 
ings has been traced. ^ Co vent Garden was hud out as a 
square, Italian fashion, between KiJVl. and IGdl, with an 
arcade running along two sides. Tins square was named 
Ooveiit Garden l’iu.zza ; but. tlie term putzzft was kihui 
applied to the arcades themselves, and thi.s gavt^ rise to 
the architectural sense which it .still has in Englund, and 
which was adopted in this country some two hundred 
years ago. In America, however, it was rajiidly extended 
to its present meaning, which alone survives, though the 
East Indian word veranda is increasing in favor. 

Fioture meant first a ‘painting,’ but is now applied to 
any flat representation of an object or sesjue, except a 
mere plan or diagram. Thus photograi)Im, pmieil sketehes, 
and drawings with pen or crayon, are all incliuhid with 
paintings under the general term pidures. 

Religion seems to have originally signified a ‘scrupu- 
lous regard for omens,’ that is, for the signs by which tlio 

1 See a note by Albert Matthews in 'JPlie Nation, New York. Juno 1 
1899, vol. LXVIII, p. 416. ew jora, .nino i, 
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gods communicated their purposes to mortals^ Chris- 
tianity has broadened and deepened its meaning in a very 
striking way. Again, the adjective religiom^ in the Mid- 
dle Ages, was applied solely to persons who had taken 
some special vow as members of a holy order. Thus 
monks, friars, nuns, hermits, and palmers were ‘ religious 
persons.’ A layman could not be so called, however pious 
he might be. In modern usage the word is applied to 
any devout person. Miscreant originally meant a ^misbe- 
liever,’ tliat is, a person who did not accept the Christian 
faith, — a Saracen, for example, or a heathen. It is now 
used as a general term for a person of bad character, with- 
out regard to the orthodoxy of his opinions. 

Injury once meant ‘injustice.’^ It is now applied to 
any kind of harm or damage. Indeed, it is perhai')s com- 
monest in its application to physical hurts. The Latin 
poena meant first a ‘ fine,’ or money compensation for an 
offence, but was generalized to comprehend all sorts of 
punishment (c£. Spains and penalties,’ ^peine forte et 
dure ’) ; and our pain^ its descendant, has come to in- 
clude all acute bodily or mental suffering, whether 
inflicted by way of punishment or not. 

A few other examples of generalization may be briefly 
indicated : layma^i (originally one not in holy orders,’ 
now often applied to any non-professional man or ‘out- 
sider’) ; Gondnet (originally the ‘ act of guiding ’ a person ; 
now ‘the way in which a man conducts liimMlf or 
behaves’) ; paper (originally a substitute for parchment 
manufactured from the papyrus plant, now any similar 
flexible substance used for the same purpose, whether 
made of rags, rice, or wood-pulp; or any ‘document’); 

1 See pp. 231-2. 

2 Cf. tlie legal formula dminum absque mjuria. 
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(originally ‘a rampart/ L. valhom ; now usee o. any 
similar structure, whether of earth, stone, or brick ; 
applied also to the sides of a house, even if they are inadi^ 
of wood) ; mil (literally, to Hravel in a vessel i)r()i>eikMl 
by sails,’ now applied to steam navigation as well) ; i^treet 
(literally, paved way,’ strata [via], borrowed ircan 
Latin by the Germanic languages to distinguish ilu; great 
Roman military roads, the only paved ways with which 
our ancestors were ac(j[uainted ; now applied to a dcliniti'ly 
laid out road in a city or town, quite irrcspcctivis oi the 
question of pavement) ; apathy (a Stoic term tor ideal 
freedom from domination by the passions ; ^ now vagiudy 
applied to any sluggish condition of mind or bod}’) ; 
ussassm (originally a member of a fanatical Si5ct in the 
East, who intoxicated themselves with hashish^ ami c.om- 
mitted murders for the glory of their divinity ; cf. thfo /) ; 
seene (originally ‘a tent’; then the booth in front of whiidi 
the actors played; then a permanent structure in the Greek 
theatre, forming the background of the stage or orclntstra ; 
cf- our ‘behind the scenes’: now used in the most gen- 
eral way for anything that lies open to the view or may 
be taken in by one glance of the eyes).^ 

The generalization of a word may be due in the lirst 
instance to some special figure of speech. Take, for 
example, our use of body as applied to a collection of per- 
sons — as ‘a body of men.’ In former times, philosophy 
liked to regard the individual as a miniature analogue of 

1 See p. 39. 

2 Doubtless the accidental resemblance of this Greek word in its 
English pronunciation to our native participle seen has assisted in lids 
enormous extension of meaning, though a somewhat similar extension 
has taken place in French, where of course no such cause is oiun-ativt;. 
Words are constantly influenced hy each other even when tJiey have no 
etymological connection. See Chapter XXIII. 
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the great universe. The universe (^cosmos) was an orderly- 
system on a large scale. A man, body and soul, was a 
similar orderly system on a small scale. Hence, man was 
often called a microcomi (Hittle universe’) as opposed 
to the macrocosm (‘great universe’). Closely connected 
with tills idea, which, though merely an analogy, was con- 
stantly used as if it enshrined a physical truth, was the 
conception of the state as kind of body — ‘the body 
politic’ — of which the citizens were the ‘ members. ’ So 
taking was this figure that statesmen often argued from 
the behavior of the human body in health and disease to 
the larger operations of government and society. Thus 
Lord Bacon observed that inactivity and neglect of exer- 
cise make a man’s system sluggish and generate disease. 
Bh’ora this he chose to infer that long-continued peace 
might induce a diseased condition in a commonwealth, 
and that the strenuous exercise of war was then needed 
to restore the state to health. From this use of body as a 
figure for the state, it was easy to pass to its employment 
for any collection of individuals, whether persons or 
things. Another figure, however, assisted in the develop- 
ment of tlie extremely general way in which we now use 
this word for any land of collection: ‘a body of men,’ ‘a 
body of facts,’ ‘ a formidable body of arguments.’ A par- 
ticular codification of the common law was known as the 
corpus jar h, because it collected and a^rranged the isolated 
facts and [U’inciples in a systematic order, as the human 
l)ody is an assemblage of different parts working liarmoni- 
onsly togetlier. From ‘body of law’ it was easy to pass 
to ‘body of divinity’ for a systematic treatise on theology, 
and this learned lignre has contributed to generalize the 
meaning of anybody. 

Tlie phenomena of specialization arc no less important 
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than those of generalization, and they are perhaps even 
more striking in their eflfects. 

When a word is equally applicable to a number of 
different objects which resemble each other in some 
respects, or to a vague or general category of ideas, it may 
at any moment become specialized by being used to name 
07 ie of those objects or to express one of those ideas. And 
if this particular application gains currency in the lan- 
guage, a new and specialized sense is the result. Thus, 
the Latin liquor means simply ‘liquid,’ but in English it 
often designates ‘ardent spirits,’ and in the French form 
Uqueurit is still further specialized to an‘aromatic cordial.’^ 
Ballad means any ‘dance song,’^ but it is frequently used 
for a particular kind of simple narrative poem. Here the 
tendency to generalization has also been operative, for the 
ballad is no longer confined to the uses of the dance. The 
French ballade (also adopted in English) is further 
limited to a very special lyrical form. 

Disease was formerly used for any kind of ‘ discomfort.’ 
Wedloch is literally a ‘pledge’ of any kind (A.S. wedldc^ 
a compound of wedd, ‘ pledge,’ and Idc, ‘ offering ’). Grhost 
once meant ‘spirit’ in general, — not specifically a disem- 
bodied spirit appearing to mortal eyes. Poet is literally 
‘maker’ (h. foeta^ from Gr. poietes)^ but it was 

borrowed by us in the special sense, so that we cannot use 
the literal meaning to interpret the English word. Charm 
is carmen, ‘song,’ in a French form (cf. in-cantation 
en~ehanf). Minister in Latin means ‘ attendant,’ ‘ servant.’ 
Affection meant ‘ feeling ’ in Elizabethan English. Auction 
is literally ‘ the act of increasing ’ in any way. Tyrant 

1 Cf. humor (p. SO). 

2 It is from Prov. hallada (hallare, ‘to dance ’), through tlie French 
ballade. 
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lueant. simply ‘king’ or ‘absolute ruler’ in Greek; but it 
was specially api)lied to one wlio usurped the rule over 
a deinotn*atic state, and lienee it has gradually come to 
mean Mi cruel or irresponsible monarch.’ Goods is literally 
‘good things.’ 3Ii/th is merely the Greek for ‘story,’ 
Fo(U(s im‘ant ‘hearth’ or 'brazier’ in Latin. Crime is 
L. orinum, ‘an issue’ at law, tlieu any ‘charge’ or ‘accu- 
sation’ which one must answer. 

is ‘instruction,' — now specially used in a 
theological stmsi\ whence, however, it has been trans- 
hu’rctl to sc/umi.itic. a, ml philosophical tlieories. Mmision 
is ‘ n‘siilcmHh (L. ^nmieo, m,ansu.% ‘remain,’ especially ‘to 
stay ov(‘r night’); cf. tlie (iernnm Eesidenz for a city 
wluu’c. the St »ve reign resides. Pocket meant a ‘little bag’ 
(cf. poke). Mv<d was oiu'c. ‘food’ of any kind, — a sense 
I)n‘st‘rvctl in sweetmeat. iSpUl is lUerally ‘destroy’; the 
most ihTctdvial way t.o <lest,roy a liipiid is to tip over the 
Vi^ssid that imntains it. FtieJc was ‘piece’ (as in Ger. 
b^iiirk). Doom was fornuu'ly any ‘ judgment’ (of. deemster 
‘judge,’ tlu^ family mime Denipster.) doomsman., and to 
deem). Adveotare is ‘Unit which, comes’ or ‘happens’ 
to one ; in GlmiUHtr the word oftmi meant simply ‘ chance,’ 
being h\sH suggtisiive than fortwne of a personal power. 

Cmst, was ‘side’ or ‘border,’ — not always ‘seacoast’ 
(it is French, from L. eosfaPviW hsido’). Fable memt 
any Mah^.’ Fde is \j. fat uni (participle oifari, ‘speak’), 
‘ that* wliich is said,' — then, ‘ the utterance of the divinity.’ 
<Mao8 is the (ireude word for ‘ya, wiring’ (from 
ehafnm \yjiwn’), and is closely related to chasm. Peer 
was hirmm’ly any ‘animal’ (cognate with Ger. TJiier). 
Dessou ( Frteicli, Irom L. lectioncm) is a ‘reading’ (a mean- 
ing whicL survives in religiouB services). M:pos (whence 
epic) is the Griiok for ‘ word,’ then ‘story ’ or ‘song.’ 
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Fond is fanned^ the past participle of fonnen^ ‘ to be 
foolisli,’ and once meant ^ foolish ’ in general ; it was then 
specialized to foolish or doting affection, and that sense 
has in turn become more general by the gradual evapo- 
ration of the idea of ‘foolish.’ Dote lias a somewliat 
similar history. It is from an old verb for ‘doze,’ ‘be 
stupid.’ 

Sometimes the specialization is very slight but ex- 
tremely significant, and in such cases the cliange in sense 
is baffling to the modern reader of our older authors. An 
amusing instance is hint^ which in Sliakspere's time meant 
‘an occasion’ or ‘opportunity’ (from hent^ ‘to take’), but 
which now carries the special implication of ‘ the inten- 
tional suggestion’ of such an opportunity. Thus, when 
Othello says to tlie Senators, in describing tlic course of 
his wooing, ‘ Upon this hint I spake,’ he means merely 
that lie seized the occasion unintentionally afforded by 
Desdemona’s naive remark. Yet modern rea<lers almost 
inevitably understand him in the modern sense, a,s if 
Desdemona had been ‘hinting’ that an offer of marriage 
would not be unwelcome. 

The manner in which a word may carry numerous spe- 
cialized senses along with its more general meaning, and 
yet no confusion arise among them all, appears almost 
miraculous when one takes the word by itself, iis an 
isolated phenomenon. But words are not used by tliem- 
selves. It is their different combination in different con- 
texts or circumstances that enables the same term to 
symbolize so many different things. 

The noun play (A.S. plega) seems to have meant origi- 
nally ‘ motion ’ (rapid motion) of almost any kind, — a 
sense preserved in technical language, as ‘ The piston-rod 
does not play freely,’ ‘ the play of the valve.’ The speciali- 
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zation to ‘ sport ’ or ‘ game ’ is natural, and took place very 
early, — and this is the regular sense among children, who 
re(]uirc a context of some kind if they are to understand 
the word in any other way. The gambler has a still nar- 
rower limitation of play as his regular understanding of the 
word, — a specialization of the already specialized sense of 
** gaima’ So has the musician, the base-ball or cricket 
|>luyer, tlie actor. Tliis last-mentioned specialization to 
the dra-ma is perhaps the commonest of all. ‘ Are you 
going to iho play? ^ without any further context, would 
first suggest this meaning to almost anybody. Probably 
play in this sense is, at least in part, a translation of the 
Latin huha^. It affords a good example of the influence 
of foreign hinguages in giving special senses to native 
words, oven when the corresponding foreign terms are 
not actuall}' borrowed. 

We call easily study these processes in our own experi- 
ence, l)y notiifmg what we first think of when we hear the 
word enyinc^ or maaldne^ or range^ or reguter. For ‘every 
man, is his own speeializer.’ Such special senses are de- 
pendent, nuiinly, on our business, profession, or chief inter- 
i;st in lifcs l)ut in some cases they come from accidental 
associations of ideas or from ol)scurc liahits of thought, 
Maeliimi is a term of general application to all kinds of 
mechanitral c.oiitrivances. To the bicycle-rider, however, 
it suggests at. first the particular kind of mecbanical con- 
trivaiici^ on which he is in the habit of riding. To the 
smunstr(‘ss, on the contrary, it is likely to suggest at first 
the sewing-machine by means of which she gets her living. 
Idle WHc of the still more general term wheel as a familiar 
synon} in for Inayole is an even more striking example of 
specialization. Pump calls up one picture in the mind of 
the country boy, another in that of an engineer in charge 
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UnterneJmier^A The phrase ‘ funeral undertaker ’ means, 
of course, a ‘ contractor for funerals.’ Usually, however, 
the limiting adjective is omitted, so that undertaker has 
acquired a very special sense. Other examples are : duties 
for port duties ; fall for fall of the leaf Q autumn ’) ; ‘ in a 
predicament' for had predicament; plight for had plight; 
success for good success; paper for neiospaper. 

It is often impossible to discover that any definite 
limiting words have actually been omitted, but equally 
clear that specialization has been accomplished by a 
similar omission or ellipsis in thought. The omitted 
idea need never have been expressed in plain terms; it 
is enough that it should have been vaguely present to 
the mind in a general way. Thus, suggestion in Eliza- 
bethan English frequently meant ‘evil suggestion’ or 
‘ temptation ’ ; broker^ ‘ a go-between ’ ; practice^ ‘ a plot ’ ; 
fac% ‘a crime.’ So officious^ properly ‘dutiful’ or ‘ser- 
viceable’ (cf. L. officia^ ‘good offices’), has come to mean 
‘too forward in offering one’s services.’ Wanton^ ‘spor- 
tive’ (in an innocent sense), illustrates by its change of 
meaning 

How mirth can into folly glide, 

And folly into sin. 

Bevel carries riotous suggestions which it had not in 
Chaucer’s day.^ 

JPer contra^ specialization frequently results from the 
omission of the noun and the retention of the adjective 

1 This meaning survives in formal language. The special sense of a 
‘projector’ or ‘adventurer’ (one who risks his capital) seems to have 
developed in connection with the colonization of America. 

2 It has a good right to them, however, being really the same word as 
reMl, from I.. reUllare, ‘ to renew hostilities.’ MeUl is the ‘ learned ’ and 
revel the ‘ popular ’ word in French. 
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word in tlie sense ■wliieli the whole phrase was iiiteiided 
to express. Main means ‘strong’ or ‘great,’ then ‘prin- 
cipal.’ Its special use for ‘the sea’ comes from the 
omission of the noun in the phrase ‘the mam ocean.’ 
Similarly, main was formerly used for mainlaiid^ hut 
the ambiguity drove out this sense, leaving the clipped 
phrase main for ‘ocean,’ and the full phrase mainland 
(made into a compound word) to designate the correla- 
tive idea. Thus many adjectives (or nouns used adjec- 
tively) have become pure substantives. A natural was 
once common for ‘a natural (born) fool,’ ‘an idiot.’ A 
private is ‘a private soldier ^ general^ ‘a general officer*^ 
The same tendency has given us editorial for ‘editorial 
article ’ or ‘ leader,’ despite all protests against the neolo- 
gism. A lyric ‘a lyric poem’ (literally, one composed 
for the lyre'). Hhe Mediterranean is the ‘Mediterranean’ 
or ‘ midland ’ sea. A meridian in astronomy is ‘ a meridian 
line,’ — one crossed by the sun at noon (L. meridiamiB^ 
from yneri-dies^ older medi-dies^ ‘mid-day’). Its use in 
geograx3hy is due to a transference from the celestial to 
the terrestrial sphere. Tejjier is for chien terrier (L.L. 
terrarium^ ‘ hillock ’ or ‘ burrow,’ a burrow always imply- 
ing a mound), from the fondness of these dogs for hunting 
animals that burrow. Flanet means ‘ wandering ’ ; tlio 
full phrase was Gr. aarup ~~ifKavr]Tr}<^ (a%ter plantdes)., 
‘wandering star’ (as opposed to the fixed stars). Cordo- 
van or cordwain was ‘leather from Cordova.’ 

In this way, the material of which a thing is composed 
may become the special name of the article itself. Thus, 
meerschaum (Ger., ‘sea-foam’)^ for ‘meerschaum pipe,’ 
irons for ‘ fetters,’ glasses for either ‘ spectacles ’ or ‘ drink- 

1 Ifeerschaum has been thought to be a corruption (by * popular ety- 
mology,' see pp. 330 f£.) for myrsem fte Tartar name for the substance. 
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iiig glasses,' the glass for Hlie barometer,’ brasses for ^ brass 
tablets,’ eordiiroi/s (Fr. corde du roL ‘■king’s cord’).^ 

India rubbor (gum) overshoes are colloquially known as 
Tuhhers in some parts of America, as gums in others. The 
liistory of this word, nibher^ by the way, is very curious. 
When caovitehoue was first introduced, it came in thick, 
lieavy used chiefly to rub out pencil 

irnirks. It came from Brazil, which was confounded with 
tlui West Indies,*^ and thus originated the name India 
fnhhe}\ often sliortened into ruhher. The simple word is 
now freely used as an adjective or as the first part of a 
compound. Recent slang has coined the word rubher-neck 
for a gaping fellow in the street, who turns his head this 
wa.y a.ud that; and still more recentljq this term, once 
more cut down to rubber^ lias become a general word of 
rtiproa.ch, used especially to express incredulity. All 
this slang lias arisen and become obsolescent in so short 
a, tinui that it affords us peculiar opportunities for study- 
ing linguistic- processes. 

Tlie omission of the noun is one of the chief means by 
which names of places or persons become names of things.^ 
Thi\ objmt- may be called after the place whence it comes 
or where it oi-igimites, or a-fter its inventor, or a ‘fancy 
inline ’ may be a-iiiilied to it. Wlioii the noun that actu- 
ally na,mes the object vanishes, the descriptive term be- 
comes the name of the object itself. Thus we ^ have 
•nioeha, oolong^ madras, callao (from Calicut), apart, 
(ihina, 'Widlingtons and Bluahers (kinds of loots'), a machin- 
tosh, a basqiiii {waist), \x jersey, a polonaise, a brougham, a 


ObHorvn t-liat. West Indies itself is a misnomer, due in the first place 
to g(i(>ji,Tanhicai (’on fusion. 
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application of tlie name of a quality to a person or thing. 
This may be regarded as the reverse of personification. 
In personilication a quality is spoken of as a person (‘ Vice 
is a monster ’) ; in the use which we are now discussing, a 
person is designated as if he were the quality incarnate : 
as, — ‘My father was goodness itself,’ ‘She is perfection.’ 
The Elizabethan poets went very far in applying abstract 
qoims to persons. Thus Shakspere uses admiration for 
‘ wonderful creature ’ (‘Bring in the admiration ’ ) ; Polyx- 
enes addresses Perdita as enchantment^ meaning that she 
has bcwitclied his son by her beauty. Juliet goes so far 
in her excitement as to call her old nurse ‘ ancient damna- 
tion.’ Though none of these phrases would be possible in 
Modern Englisli, we can still see many cases of the appli- 
cation of abstract nouns to persons. So colloquially, a 
man may be described as a ‘ failure,’ a ‘ fraud,’ a ‘ terror,’ 
a ‘ success,’ an ‘ awful warning,’ an ‘ inspiration,’ one’s 
‘despair,’ or ‘hope,’ or ‘dependence,’ or ‘aversion,’ one’s 
‘ruin,’ or ‘destruction,’ or ‘salvation’; a child is ‘his 
mother’s joy and his father’s hope’; Hamlet was ‘the 
expectancy and rose of the fair state.’ 

There is one form of expression which, though not 
strictly the use of al:)stract words for concrete, is yet a 
peculiar use of the abstract idea by which it is substituted 
for a concrete notion, so that ultimately the same effect 
is produced. 

The (} reek had an idiom by which, when a person was 
to be mentioned with special reference to one of his quali- 
ties, an al)stract noun was used to express the quality, and 
tlie name of tlie person was put in the form of an adjec- 
tive or a genitive. Thus ‘the might of Hercules,’ or ‘the 
Herculean might,’ was practically equivalent to ‘the 
mighty Hercules,’ but was felt as a more forcible and 
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picturesque expression. This is really not unlike what 
one might write to a friend, ‘ I hope your exyerienee will 
suggest a solution of the problem,’ which would be natural 
in English, 

The Greek idiom was imitated in Latin, but the delicate 
elusive ness of the Greek was lost in the coarser Roman 
naind. Horace says more crudely, ‘virtus Scipiadae et mitis 
sapientia Laeli,’ ‘ the valor of the son of the Scipios and the 
kindly wisdom of Laelius,’ when he really means no more 
than ^the valorous Scipio and the wise and kindly Laelius.’ 

Later the same ‘figure’ got into prose, as courtesy or 
servility increased, was seized upon for flattery, and took 
the form of address: as in Hua majestas,’ ‘tua sorenitas,’ 
which finally became actual titles. Such titles multiplied, 
and were also transferred to the third person, so that wo 
have ‘his Majesty,’ ‘your Highness,’ ‘your Excellency,’ 
‘his Reverence,’ ‘his Holiness,’ ‘his Imperial Majesty,’ ‘his 
Lordship,’ and so on. 

English poetry also utilized the figure, — often witli 
superb effect, as when Milton speaks of the ‘scaly horror ’ 
of the Old Serpent’s tail, meaning his ‘ horrible scaly tail,’ 
and in Shakspere’s ‘ deep damnation of his taking off.’ 

The English Bible has an extraordinary example of the 
same kind, ‘spiritual wickedness in high places.’^ What 
is meant, as appears instantly from the original, is ‘wicked 
demons of the upper air.’ But the translators have sul>- 
stituted the abstract wickedness for wicked, and used 
spiritual for ‘of spirits,’ thus obscuring or completely 
changing the sense to the mind of the ordinary reader. 

^ Hardly anything illustrates better the continuity of our 
civilization than such survivals in common speech of what 
IS regarded as a forcible figure in Greek poetry. 

^ Ephesians vi. 12. 
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yPTCClAL PUOCKSBES IN TUB DEVELOPMENT OF MEANING: 

RADIATION, ETC. 

Everybody lias envied the magician’s talent of being in 
two iilaces at once. Words, in tlie development of their 
.several meanings, seem to have mastered the trick. 
I^ower, for examiile, is almost ubiquitous in its special 
senses. 'I'lius it may signify (1) control over one’s sub- 
ordinates, sway (Aim power of tlm king’); (2) delegated 
authority (,'tho envoy e.vccedcd his powers’) ; (3) physical 
strength (‘all tlm power of his muscles’) ; (4) mechani- 
cal energy (‘water-power,’ ‘steam-power,’ ‘the power is 
shutoff’); (")) one of the so-called ‘mechanical powers’ 
(as a lever) ; (d) moral or intellectual force ; (7) a per- 
son of inliuonce (‘a power in the conmmnity ’) ; (8) one 
of the great nations of the world (‘ the concert of the 
powers’); (1>) a mathematical conception (‘the fourth 
power of ()’) ; (H>) an ‘army’ or ‘troop’ of soldiers (now 
obsolete; lmtef..fumi aml/om-.t); (11) an eifective qualiy 
of slyle in writing or oratory (‘a writer of great power’). 
Yet. in all these vagarious specializations, the ‘primary 
meaning’ of power, ‘the state of being able’ to do some- 
thing (O. Er. pouer, modern pouvovr, ‘to be able,’ from 
L.l! pofera 1), is still present, so tha,t we may almost say 
that the word acoomplishes the feat of being in eleven 

> Which sapplantod the elawRic.al possa in Low I/atin, 
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more or less widely separated places at the same time 
without ceasing to hold its original position. 

The phenomenon is familiar enough. One finds it illus- 
trated on every page of a large dictionary. Yet its sig- 
nificance is disguised by the necessary limitations of 
printing. The lexicographer must put the primary mean- 
ing at the head, and arrange the others below it in an 
unbroken series. Yet his fifteenth special sense may bear 
as close a relation to the primary meaning as the fifth. 
It would be more logical to arrange the whole article in 
the form of a sunburst or a starfish. Madiation is the 
true history of this process. The simplest meaning stands 
at the centre, and the secondary meanings proceed out of 
it in every direction like rays. Each of them is indepen- 
dent of all the rest, and may be traced back to the central 
signification as if there were no other derivative meaning 
in existence. ^ 

Thus in the case of power, the various senses may be 
arranged in a kind of diagram. (See p. 261.) 

Each of the derived senses, it will be seen, might easily 
have developed from the central meaning ‘to be able’ 
without regard to any of the others. Consequently, any 
one of them might go out of use without affecting the 
others in the slightest degree. 

If we study these radiating senses of power, we imme- 
diately perceive that they do not all come from the central 
idea by the same process. Thus ‘ sway ’ (of a ruler) is 
mere specialization. The sense of ‘effectiveness’ (in 
style) is both specialized and figurative. The writer’s 
diction is, as it were, personified, and has attributed to it 
the ability to move the thoughts or feelings of his readers. 
It is actually the writer who has power, but the idea is 
1 See A. Darmesteter, La Vie des Mots, 2d ed., pp. 73-6. 
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easily ascribed (by transference)^ to the implement by 
means of which he exerts it. Again, when a man is called 
‘ a power in the community,’ we have the very common 
use of the abstract for the concrete. The same is true 
when a nation is called a power ^ or when the term is applied 
to a lever or a pulley. Some of our special meanings 
might be derived from one or another of their fellows 
rather than from the central idea of ‘be able.’ Thus 
‘mental or moral power’ (No. 6) may be a figurative use 


1 



of ‘ muscular power’ (No. 3), and, more probably, the con- 
crete sense of ‘lever’ or ‘ wheel-and-axle ’ (No. 5) may 
come from the abstract ‘mechanical power’ (No. 4) ; but 
we will ignore these minor considerations for the moment. 

The word head affords a good example of radiation. 
We may regard as the central meaning that with which 
we are most familiar, — a part of the body. From this we 
get (1) the ‘top'"’ of anything, literally or figuratively, 

1 See Chapter XIX. 
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whether it resembles a head in shape (as the head of a 
cane, a pin, or a nail), or merely in position or preeiuinence 
(as the head of a page, the head of the table, the liead of 
the hall) ; (2) figuratively, ‘ leadership,’ or concretely, ‘ a 
leader ’ (the head of the army, the head of the scdiool) ; 
(3) the ‘head’ of a coin (the side on which the ruler’s 
head is stamped) ; (4) the ‘source’ of a stream, ‘spring,’ 
‘well-head,’ ‘fountain-head’; (5) the hydraulic sense 
(‘head of water’); (6) a ‘promontory,’ as Flamboroiigh 
Sead^ JBeeeliy Head; (7) ‘an armed force,’ ‘a troop ’ (now 
obsolete) ; (8) a single person or individual, as in ‘ iive 
head of cattle ’ ; (9) the ‘main points,’ as in ‘the heads of 
a discourse’ (also ‘notes’ of such points); (10) mental 
power, ‘intellectual force.’ 

Here again there is no reason for deriving any of our 
ten special senses from any other. They are mutually 
independent, each proceeding in a direct line from the 
central or primary meaning of head. 

The main process of radiation is so simple that it is use- 
less to multiply examples. We may proceed, therefore, 
to scrutinize its operations in certain matters of detail. 

In the first place, we observe that any derived moaning 
may itself become the source of one or more farther deriva- 
tives. It may even act as a centre whence such deriva- 
tives radiate in considerable numbers, precisely as if it. 
were the primary sense of the word. 

Thus, in the case of head.^ the sense of the ‘ top ’ of any- 
thing immediately divides into that which resembles a 
human head in (1) shape, or (2) position merely. And 
each of these* senses may radiate in several directions. 
Thus from (1) we have the Jiead of a p^, of a nail, of a 
barrel, of an ulcer, ‘a bud’ (in Shakspere) ; from (2) the 
head of a table, of a hall, of a printed page, of a subscrip- 
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tion-list. And some of these nieaniiigs may also be further 
developed. ‘The head of the table,’ for instance, may 
indicate position, or may be transferred to the person who 
sits in that position. From the head of an ulcer, we have 
tlie disagreeable ligure (so common that its literal mean- 
ing is quite forgotten), ‘to come to a head’ for ‘to mature’ 
— as in ‘his plan came to a head,’ and Prospero’s ‘Now 
does my project gather to a head’ in The Tempest. 

Sense No. 2, the ‘forefront’ of a body of persons, the 
‘leader,’ cannot be altogether separated from No. 1. But 
it may come perfectly well from the central meaning. In 
every animal but man the head actually precedes the rest 
of the body as the creature moves. At all events, the 
sense of ‘leadership’ or ‘leader’ (it is impossible to keep 
tliem apart) lias given rise to an infinity of particular 
applications and idiomatic phrases. The head of a proces- 
sion, of an army, of a class, of a revolt, of a ‘ reform move- 
ment,’ of a new scliool of philosophy — these phrases all 
suggest personal ieadex'ship, but in different degrees and 
very various relations to the persons who are led, so that 
they may all he regarded as radiating from a common 
centre. 

By a succession of radiations the development of mean- 
ings may become almost in finitely comidex. N o dictionary 
can ever register a tithe of them, for, so long as a language 
is alive, every speaker is constantly making new special- 
ized a})])lications of its words. * Each particular definition 
in the fullest lexicon represents, after all, not so much a 
single mi'aning as a little group of connected ideas, uncon- 
sciously agreed upon in a vague way by the consensus of 
those wlio use "the language. The limits of the definition 
must always l)o\aguc, and tiven within these limits there 
is largo scope for variety. 
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If thd speaker does not imcli traiisgrejss tliese limits in 
a giren instance, we mTLdersta,n(l his meaning. Yet we do 
not and cannot see all tlie connotations -which tlie word 
has ill the speaker’s mind. He has giwen m a conven- 
tional sign or symbol for his idea. . Our iiiberpiretation of 
the sign will depend partly on the context or the circum- 
stances, partly on what we know of the speaker, and 
partly on the associations which we ourselves attach to 
the word in q[nestion. These considerations conduct us, 
once more, to the principle on whicli we have so often 
insisted. Once more we are forced to admit that lan- 
guage, after all, is essentially poetry. E'er it is the 
fanctioii of poetry, as Sainte Beuve says, not to tell ns 
everything, but to set oxir imaginations at work: ‘La 
poesie ne consiste pas a tont dire, inais a toat faire rever.’ 

Besides the complexity that comes from sixccessive 
radiation, there is a perpetual exchange of influences 
among the meanings themselves. Thus when we speak 
of a man as the hntellecbual head of a movement,’ had 
means ‘leader’ (No. 3), but has also a suggestion of the 
tenth, sense, ‘mind.’ If two very different senses of a 
word are present to the mind at the same inonient, the 
result is a pun, intentional or unintentional If the senses 
are subtly related, so that they enforce or complenaent each 
other, our phrase becomes imaginatively forcible, or, in 
other words, recognizable poetry as distinguished from the 
nnconscious poetry of language. 

So, too, the sudden re-association of a derived sense with 
the central meaning of the word may produce a consider- 
able change in, the effect. Read for ‘ leader ’ is no longer 
felt as metaphorical, aixdsoof several other of the radiat- 
ing senses of this word. Yetf it may, at a^iy moment, flash 
back to the literal meaming, and be r eyiviaed as a conscious 
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metaplior for the nonce. ‘ He is not the head of his party, 
but their mask ’ ; ^ The leader fell, and the crowd was a 
body without a head.'' 

Radiation is a very simple process, though its results 
may become beyond measure complicated. It consists 
merely in divergent specialization from a general centre. 
It is alwaj^s easy to follow the spokes back to the 
hub. 

Quite different is the next process that we have to 
study, in which a word moves gradually away from its 
first meaning by successive steps of alternate specialization 
and generalization until, in many cases, there is not a 
shadow of connection between the sense that is finally 
developed and that which the term bore at the outset. 
The history of many such words is well ascertained. If 
the evidence is fragmentary, however, the etymologist is 
often baflled in his attempts to reconstruct it.^ 

W e have already observed that a word may get a new 
meaning by the addition of a modifying idea (expressed 
or implied) to the old one.^ Thus congregation means 
simply an ‘assembly’ of any kind, but it has developed 
the special sense of an ‘assembly gathered for worship.’ 
Here we may represent the first meaning (‘ assembly’) by 
-A, and the modifying limitation (‘religious’) by B\ the 
new meaning will be JL -p the sum of the two ele- 
ments. 

So far the process is simple enough; but the process 
may not stop with A + B, Thus L. eandidatus (whence 
our candidate^ meant ‘ a person dressed in white ’ (Jl) ; 
then, ‘a white-robed seeker for office’ (J. + -B), from the 
Roman custom of wearing one’s freshest robes when ask- 

1 Cf. A. Darraesteter, La Vie des Mots, 2d ed., pp. 76 ft 

2 See p. 253. 
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tlviit M0(de conies to mean any ^antidote’ or ‘sovereign 
rcniKuly’ {H). Now ancient remedies were frequently 
put u[) in the form of electuaries or thick syrups. Tims 

'•a rcnie<ly,’ developed into jB - f- (7, ‘a remedy in the 
ft>rm ol a stjrupA This meaning is treated precisely as 
A + B was triiateiL Ji is rejected and only 67 ‘ a syrup,’ 
nuuaiiis. Ily tliis time there is no connection at all be- 
tween (7 ‘a syrup/ and yl, ‘pertaining to a wild beast,’ 
since tlu^ middle term B, ‘a remedy,’ has vanished alto- 
gtdlun*, and it was only this middle term that connected Q 
with -L 

Tlu^ process may be graphically represented. Thus: — 


1 . 

li. n /? 

a. /; 

4. B -f c 

5. C 


pertaining to a wild beast, 
remedy for a wild beast’s bite, 
antidote or remedy in general, 
re.nnsdy in the form of a syrup, 
syrup ill general. 


At any stage of the process, a meaning is capable of 
hc.ing treated as if it wore the original sense of the word. 
Thus when treade ha.<l come to mean ‘a remedy’ in general 
(If), and Iteoplc had forgotten tliat it had anything to do 
with llu', iViio of an animal, it was used (1) literally, for 
ilio ‘antidoti^, ’ to any poison, and (2) figuratively, of that 
which relic, Vi'S one’s sorrow, a ‘ comfort’ or ‘consolation’; 
ami fmally (d) of a piwsoual comforter. So Chaucer speaks 
of Christ as ‘treacle of every harm,’ iuu a sovereign remedy 
for every grief. Aga/m, the general simplified meaning 
‘syrup’ (T7 ) has heim aJTected by radiation, so that, in 
modern usagt^ trvade is a.])plicd imlifforently to the ‘ spume 
of sugar/ to ‘matde syrup/ and to ‘molasses.’ 

Idle paradoxical (vfhajts of the A +• B process, as well as 
the complications that result from its working in combi- 
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nation with, other linguistic forces, may be studied in the 
extremely interesting words parson and person^ which 
are simply variants of the same word, like dark and 
derh. ^ 

The Latin persona means properly ‘ a mask,’ such as the 
ancient actors wore.^ This meaning we may call A. Such 
masks were typical of various parts or rdles^ and thus arises 
-4+5, ‘a dramatic character as indicated by the apj^ropri- 
ate mask.’ Then A disappears and B remains, so that 
jpmoM means ‘a character or rdle in a play.’ To B is 
then added a further modifier ((7), ‘one who represents,’ 
and we have 5 + (7, ‘ one who represents a dramatic char- 
acter,’ ‘ one who takes a Next B disappears, so that 

persona means merely ‘ ja representative.’ G is tlien modi- 
fied by the addition of ‘the church’ (5), and we get 
‘the representative of the church (^persona ee- 
desiae) in a parish.’ Finally the ipain idea of Q (‘repre- 
sentative ’) disappears, and parson in the sense of ‘ parish 
priest ’ results. The relation between a mask and a eurS 
would be unintelligible (except on grounds of satirical 
humor) if we could not trace the word step by step. 


1 . + 

2. + + B 

3. B 

4. B + C 

5. C 

6. C + B 

7. D 


mask. 

character indicated by mask, 
character or role (in play) . 
one who represents a character, 
representative in general, 
representative of church in parish, 
parson. 


^ Clark is preserved only as a proper name. Cleric is pronounced clark 
in England 5 ^ but clerk (e as in fern) in America, though the otlier pro- 
nunciation is well known, and may still be heard occasionally from old 
people. For the etymology, see p, 44. 

2 Per-, ‘through,’ and sonare^ ‘to sound,’ since the actor ‘talked 
'•hrough’ the large mouth of his mask. 
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This whole development took place in Latin, whence the 
word was borrowed (under French influence) as persoun, 
the form which Chaucer uses. 

Meantime persona had taken another course. From B, 

‘ dramatic part ’ or ‘ role,’ had come (in classic Latin) the 
li (^urative meaning of the ‘ part ’ or ‘ character ’ which one 
sustains in the world, and then, by transference and fading 
out of the metaphor, a ‘p^^^souage’ or ‘person’ in the 
luodern sense. 

Ill English the old persoun has siolit into two words,^ 
which are not felt by most speakers as haying any con- 
nection in sense or etymology. Parson is reserved for the 
ecclesiastical sense, vaiA. person is used for ‘bodily form’ or 
for ‘ human being ’ in general. It has lately acquired a 
somewhat sliglitiug connotation, which, however, is not 
always felt. The form person is habitually associated with 
persona liy everybody who has any acquaintance with Latin, 
which in part accounts for its pronunciation. Parson is a 
phonetic spoiling of the Middle English word. For ‘char- 
acters in a play’ we have borrowed the Latin phrase 
clraniatis 'pcTS07iac^ which is to all intents and puiposes 
an English term. 

Strange transformations of meaning may come by the 
simple and natural jiroccss of applying the name of an 
object to something else which resembles it or is used 
for tlvo same purpose. The progress of invention makes 
tins process very common in the names of utensils and 
the like. Peri (L. penna') is originally a ‘feather.’ 
The name was appropriately applied to pens so long 
as quills were used for writing. It is kept, however, 
for various modern implements (steel pens, gold, pens, 
stylograpbic pens) winch have replaced feathers in this 

i Of. pp. 366-7. 
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iroms’ AX a ritnu hmfk 


Hu* vlvdtuj;v is runijniniti\uly wli.ulil in tliis 
insliiiu*t% sinui* stufl jnuis autualiy niiills. 

hi iiMirt* Hiu SMml whs liiirrinvri! froia L. 

aiul a Ihu* |niint«*r's hnislu niailf‘ **t lui\ 

!iaii% (u* !»i‘isth*s, !ikr a Muimurs-ltair puirri!/ I^rakiil-itu 
is a diiiiiuutivt* tif pHnimfinh '■a, littli* tail/ siii'li whs 
UHt*«| hy tin* IJiiiuaus fur {airiuisus of vk'aiiiu.ty as wv 11.%* 
liriishus or hnuKias* Fnaii paiitiurks tirtislu" llu'* lutiar* 
pnit*i/ was juissud uhaii^ lu a. laarkinj.:^ iitstriiiiiriil iiuidt'* i 4 
lifud ; hujiua tin* tunu wlduh wv, iikw a,jij»ly tui 

a .sU<*k of lairlihsutl in wood, wlion* tlui'o is i'»sil!y 

Hint liar feaii nca* //f/u*//, 

iViniiiii’// t’taiii?s thr Fnaudi) froin L, HiimaruM, 

a 4Virgn ’ or "Hinuliiiig-furuaut*/ li ranii.* to hr^ iisr'ii for 
any Mir(*|da(a*/ (tlia (*arUoHi st*nsu in ivnglisli'K llioiu in 
jairiii*uiiii% for tin* Fsnioko thu.*/ slioivs a 

fnrfluT imrrowing in s(»nsu. 

iAhHiiiinliti* (from L. k *a. rooojif jndt'' tor 

oandiusd Inis liuoii so oxtondud as tr> iiirlndi* gas^'jrts and 
olnetrit? liglds, Hsalvn (from !^, mthh now 

iimariH "a woigidng iostnimmitd frmii l!io griidiiafist inarlvs 
OH ilia luauu of t-!io IialaiH*i% whit‘!i stiggost tin* lujiiiiiisl.iiit 
nmnds iif a laddur. It Iiuh also hooii c'^ttanirsl to iitiisii’ul 
mnlm. 

k oapital iixainjdo of tho Hhiftlng }n’«a*osH in somi in 
kmMtif. A small pimm of (doth to oovi»r liio lir^aii Wiis 
iiairiraily onoiigli oalliul a ( < F Fr. nkf 

from 1.4, (Htpul) or ktrfhhf id. iinfew). Wdion fasliioii 
dee.rocul that si somtnvlmt similar pietm Hhoiilil tn* f'mrri«*d in 
thci liamk hmdktrdihf was coiiiod, with no iiioii||tii of tin* 
litoral Honso of kenthkK dim m*Kt stop wm pm^irtdifin^^ 
kemkkf, wliic:l'i is litorally, it will ho olmorvoth *1 ildiig in 

i Tlai «aiiiu thing hiin hnniMnanl in lint y<'»riiirtti fXikr, 
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coYer the head, to be carried io the hand, to be put in the 
pocket. 

The history of railroading illustrates the point in ques- 
tion remarkably well. English and American railroads 
developed independently, and long after the separation of 
the colonies from the mother-country. The special vo- 
cabulary, therefore, differs widely in the two countries. 
In Great Britain, coaching terms were utilized. Hence 
we lind eoaeheH^ drivers^ guards^ and hooking -offices in 
England, but engineers^ oondueto7^s^ and ticket-offices 
in the United btates. Booking-office is a particularly 
interesting transCerence. It was originally the bureau at 
vvhich one entered or ‘•booked’ one’s name in advance, 
in order to secure a, place in the coach. Many of the 
diffcrcin<K‘S l)etween the language of England and that of 
America depend, in like manner, on the independent de- 
velopment of industries or occupations in the two countries. 
(lompaiH^, lift with vhvatm\ tram with horse-car (or electric 
car}^ parish eovucil with seledmen^ and so on. The investi- 
gation of such, divergences is a matter of much interest, 
but has usually hem pursued in a somewhat perfunctory 
way, with little regard to linguistic principles. The con- 
servative tendency to veUixn familiar terms in a new appli- 
cation is probably stronger in England than in America. 



OHAPTEE XIX 

a:EA^fSI^EIlENCE OF MEANING 

The Romans had a proverb, Every tiling* has two 
handles’; and no where is this more true than in mental 
conceptions and the words that express them. ALniast 
every conception has two aspects; (1) that of the person 
or thing that, possesses or exercises it; (2) that of tlie 
person or thing that is affected by it. This difference 
between the active agent and the effect prodxrced, between 
the cause and that \vhichit causes, between the subjective 
and the objective, is yery great indeed. Bat, obvious as 
it seems, it has been slow to arise in the consoioasness of 
the race. In the Latin vocahalary, to -which we are so 
deeply indebted, little account is made of this fundam ental 
distinction, so that the same word is often used indiffer- 
ently for either side of the conception. Thus the Latin 
opinio means both opinion (from the point of view of him 
who has it) and mp>utation (from the point of view of 
him concerning whom it is held); and the same is true 
of the English word opinion in Shakspere. Nothing 
could be more nataral, for ‘my opinion of Ei chard Eoe’ 
is of course identical with ^ Roe’s repudiation with me.’ 
The difference is simply in the person from whose point 
of view the conception is regarded. As time goes on, 
however, we feel more and more that, altliougli opinion 
and reputdtion are the same thing, yet they differ widely 
in their relations to other ideas which wo may wish to 
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express. Tlie distinction between tliem seems so im- 
portant that we feel tlie need of maldng it clear in the 
Yocahiilary. Accordingly, we have limited or specialized 
opinion to its niodern meaning, and have adopted reputa- 
tion (from re.-'puto^ ‘to think over’) to signify the other 
side of the same idea. It is to be observed, however, that 
there is no inhei*cnt difference between these two words, 
since both mean properly Hhe act or process of consider- 
ing,’ ‘ consideration.’ Their distinction in our vocabulary 
is duo merely to the fact that opinion has been specialized 
in one dircu^t ion, repuMtion in the other, with the result 
that wo liave two carefully discriminated words, which 
cannot possibly be confused, even if they have no context 
to iix their bearings. 

A few exami)les will make clearer tins important point. 
In kept him silent,’ the subjective feeling of the 

person who is ashamed is meant; in ^shameful treatment,’ 
tlio cluiructcr of the act is ohjectivoly described. Honor 
may be tlui sentiment which a man cherishes in liis own 
hea.rt and whicli keeps him true to his better nature, or it 
may bo the tribute of respect which others pay to such a 
man. Compare hin honorahle gentleman,’ with '‘an honor- 
ahU invitation.’ Our odium is the Latin word for ‘hatred,’ 
but it never mcuins ‘hatred’ in English. It signifies the 
objective result of the hatred of others, — something like 
‘ unpo])uUu’ity ’ (but in a stronger sense). ^ In odium 
tlieolixinmm., bowever, wt‘- have l>orrowed the same word 
again, this time in the sons(i of ‘hatred’ pure and simple. 

The same confusion kitwccii sulijcctive and objective 
may lie se(‘/u in tlic3 uscus of cases and propositions, and in 

1 This wan jiIbo a Lat.in nu^nniuj]:, in acct)r(Iancu with the liahit of that 
laiigxiagt*, in which aliuost any abstract noun may express both sides of 
an i<Iea. 

T 
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otlier linguistic machinery for expressing the relations of 
ideas. The Latin a7nor De% and our ‘the love of God," 
may mean either God’s love for us or ours for him. So 
eaedes Olodiana may mean a murder committed by Clodius 
or a murder of which Clodius was the victim; and such 
phrases as ‘ the Fontenoy forgery case,’ ‘ the Williamson as- 
sault ’ are equally ambiguous. There is a like uncertainty 
in compound words : compare walking stick with priming 
hook^ headsman with head man^ ink stain with ink eraser^ 
lovesick with lovelock^ heart-wished with heart-whole* The 
Elizabethans were very venturesome in the matter of com- 
pounds. Thus (in Shakspere), death-marked might be 
‘marked hy death’ or ‘marked /br death,’ but in ‘the 
fearful passage of their death-marked love ’ ^ it is probably 
the latter. The ‘death-practised duke’^ is Albany, whose 
death is plotted (to practise = to plot). ‘Be simple^ 
answered^ ^ means ‘Be provided with a simple answer,’ 
i*e* ‘Answer simply.’ But full-acorned^ is ‘stuffed full 
of acorns.’ Foolish-compounded^ is ‘composed of folly,’ 
not ‘ foolishly put together.’ Folly-fallen^ is ‘ fallen into 
folly.’ ^Neighbor-stained steel’ is ‘stained by neighbors’ 
blood.’ Hell-hated^ is not ‘hated by hell’ but ‘hateful as 
hell.’ And so on. The exact relations of the ideas ex- 
pressed by the parts of the compound have to be in- 
terpreted by the context in each case. 

The English infinitive illustrates the point incompa- 
rably. To wear^ for instance, is active in ‘ I am to wear my 
black coat,’ but it seems to he passive in ‘ My coat isn’t fit 
to wear! ’ In fact, however, wear has no ‘ voice ’ in tliese 

1 Prologue to Romeo and Juliet. « Henry lY, Part I, act i, sc. 2, 1. 8. 

2 King Lear, act iv, sc. 6, 1. 284. 6 Twelfth Night, act iii, sc. 1, 1. 76. 

8 King Lear, act iii, sc. 7, 1. 43. ? Romeo and Juliet, act i, sc. 1 , 1. 80. 

^ Cymheline, act ii, sc. 6, 1. 16. s King Lear, act v, sc. 3, 1. 147. 
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scnitenccs. It is really a noun of action. To wear is thus 
equivalent to ‘•tor wearing’; it includes both the idea of 
somebody who wears and of something that is worn^ and 
tlio a[q)licatiou is left to the acumen of the hearer. Com- 
pany journey to go,’ “^a sight to behold,’ ‘dreadful to 
see/ ‘a sad tale to hear,’ ‘fish to sell (or for sale')^^ 
‘nothing to eat.’ The placard ‘To Be Let,’ sometimes 
seiUi insli^ad oi the usual ‘To Let,’ is a comical specimen 
of grammati(*al prudishness. It shows, however, the 
anxiety that wc feci to avoid, if possible, all concession to 
the ‘ fa(iing-botli-ways ’ element in our language. 

Kow it is i)rccisely in this debatable land between two 
aspects of the same conception that some of the most 
curious freaks (d‘ language take place. Transference^ or a 
sudden shift in the ‘point of view’ (from subject to ob- 
jcHd), is likely to happen at any nioment. It may pass 
unnotiiiod; it may serve only to give point to an epigram 
or ftdicdty to a poetical figure, but in countless instances it 
has had a pennaucut effect on our vocabulary. 

Adjectives are much affected by transference. Many 
adjectives liave since been limited to one side or the other 
of a cmKuqjtion, as the need for specialization has made 
itself hdt, tliat were once equally applicable to both. 
Tlieias was extreme (ionfusion between active and passive 
adjectives.^ Thus \feeling sorrows’ in Shakspere means 
‘sorrows tliat are deeply ‘the unexpressive she’ is 
the ‘ iiH‘>xpressible’ or ‘ineffable’ lady ; nneomprehensim is 
‘ ineoinprelieusible.’ Per contra^ tuneable meant ‘tune- 
ful/ ‘ liarmonioiis ’ ; separable, ‘ causing separation ’ ; 
imaginary, ‘ imaginative ’ ; an ‘ intenible sieve ’ was one 

1 Thin C(niK‘.s of c.ourB^ from Uie fact that most adjectives are in origin 
msitimr nor passivtj, but only indicate likeness or relationsliip in a 
vague way. p. 174. 
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that could hold nothing ; deeeivable was ‘ deceptive ’ ; 
reverent and reverend were practically interchangeable. 

There was a similar uncertainty with regard to adjec- 
tives in -fuh Awful meant ‘ aAve-inspiring ’ or ‘ lilled with 
terror’; ^distressful bread’ in Henry IV’s soliloquy on 
sleep is not ^ bread that distresses the eater,’ but hard- 
earned bread ’ won by distressful toil ; dreadful shared 
the ambiguity of awful ; hateful meant ^ full of hate ’ as 
well as ‘odious’; painful was common in the sense of 
‘painstaking,’ ‘laborious,’ — a ‘painful preacher’ was a 
complimentary phrase in the seventeenth century. Some 
of these -ful adjectives are still unsettled. One may bo 
doubtful about a doubtful question. But in most cases the 
die has been cast. Thus pitiful is now seldom used in 
the sense of ‘ compassionate ’ ; it signifies either ‘ proper 
to excite one’s pity,’ or, with a scornful connotation, ‘ con- 
temptible.’ In Shakspere’s time the three meanings were 
about equally common. We no longer say ‘a fretful cor- 
rosive’ (Henry IV). Our fretful carries only the neuter 
or reflexive meaning of the verb, — ‘to fret one^s self ‘to 
let one’s self he fretted,’ and we have almost forgotten 
that is literally ‘to eat away,’ or ‘devour,’ like the 
German fressen with which it is cognate.^ 

The transference of an adjective from the person who 
has the quality denoted to some object (person or tiling) 
with reference to which he manifests that quality, is one 
of the commonest of all linguistic phenomena, Poetry 
is full of such instances. The thane of Cawdor resigned 
his life ‘as ’twere a careless trifle.’ Lear’s fool ‘labored 

1 A.S. /retail is for for-etan, like Ger. fressen for ver-men, Tim old 
sense is seen in ‘ a moth fretting a garment. ’ ‘ FreUwrk and fret-saw are 
not related to this verb, but come from frmtimn, ‘to adorn.’ Bo ‘ yon 
gray lines that/r6i5 the clouds’ in Julius Caesar. 
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to oiitjest ’ the ^ heart-stmck iajiiries ’ of his ma^ster. Of 
e curse, in plain prose, it msi^^ar riio ms struck to tlie 
heart by tlic wrong's that liis daughters had done him. A. 

‘ sleepy liiBguage,’ in The Tempest, is siach a language as 
one might speak in one’s sleep. ^Trusty husiness’ in 
All’s Well is the kind of business that we eoinmit to 
trusty agents. ‘Drunken prophecies’ is a liapjoy phrase 
in Richard III. 

lint the sliifb in qiiestiou is not confined to the poets. 
It is characteristic of language itself ; for laagiiage, as we 
saw“ at the outset, is the unrecognized and insbinctiye 
poetry of the mass of men. ‘ Gkd tidings,’ ‘ joyful news,’ 
‘-hopeless efforts,’ ‘a nmligiiant speech,’ ^ a jealous look,’ 
a friendly glance,’ ‘a fluttering offer,’ ‘w'isc coiursel,’ 
“treacherous plots ’ are examples of precisely similar trans- 
ference. The colloquial dialect shows the same tendency. 
Mer/ant^nice^ m^erh^ denote a. subjective personal qnulity, 
but are transferred in ordinary langnuge to objects with 
iHiference to which the quality is manifested. Tims a 
“ uee joorsou ’ is no longer (except in books) a ‘ fastidious’ 
p)orson, bnt one who might satisfy a, fastidious person. 
&perh h the Latin sti^erlus^ “ proud,’ but it has lost that 
meaning by transference and is always applied objectively. 

A few additional examples vill bring out the impor- 
tance of these processes in the development of the English 
vocabukry. Curious is the Tatin cicriosm^ ‘ careful,’ 
‘ care- taking.’ It retains its personal meaning in the sense 
of ‘ iiiqiiiHitive,’ Transferred to things, it came to mean 
‘requiring care,’ as in Uumm business,’ or ‘elaborately 
wrought,’ [IS in ‘ a curious tale’ (both from Shabspere^. 
From this to the everyday sense of ‘od(i,’‘ peculiar’ was 
hutiu stevp. Qmint has a similar history. It is the Old 
French ‘cultivated,’ ‘agreeable ’ (from L. cognitus^ 
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^ known’). Its development in English is from wise’ or 
‘skilful’ to ‘elaborate,’ ‘well-wrought,’ and thence to 
‘fanciful,’ ‘odd,’ or ‘peculiar.’ Its special modern con- 
notation seems to be ‘ old-fashioaied,’ — for the studied 
eleganci of one generation becomes singularity in the 
age that follows. 

Secure^ with its doublet 8ure^ and tlieir nummTms de- 
rivatives show a like transference of epithets. &unire is 
originally the Latin seourus^ ‘without anxiety’ (from 
‘without,’ and cura)^ an epithet of course applicable to 
persons only; and in that sense it is constjuitly used in 
Latin and even in early English. But in modern use it 
has been transferred (in the main) to the thing about 
which one feels secure^ and in this sense we liave also 
asBurance^ insurance^ and other derivatives. Sure^ which 
is seeuTus in a French form (O. Fr. sew\ modern stir) m 
still usable in the old meaning : as, — ‘ I am sure of my 
ground.’ Compare also the derivative surety. 

The transference from things to persons, from tlm objec- 
tive to the subjective, is less common, but is found often 
enough. Thus pompous is a derivative from L. pompa.} 
P^oc^ssipn,’ and denotes properly tlie splendor and 
‘pomp’ that characterize a festal march. So the poet 
Sidonius has pomposus incessus for a stately or ‘proces- 
sional’ gait. Transferred to persons, pompous suggests 
the same stateliness, with a ridiculous connotation. &*()lemn 
is an excellent parallel. The Latin is solemnis^ BolleMuiB^ 
from sollus^ ‘ whole,’ and annus., ‘ yeax’,’ and signifies ‘ an- 
nual, with special reference to religious celebxiitions ; 
hence solemnize^ and a solemnity. ‘A. solemn pex'son’ shows 
a transference of the epithet. 

1 The Latin pompa is borrowed from Gr. in tXie same sense (froin 
refiTrWf ‘ to send ’). ^ 
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O th er 1 list ances are do mxTiijfit^ stm igli tforward « ‘ Do\m- 
I’igtit speech’ and ‘ straiglitfoiward language’ are easy 
liguires ; liut it is only by transference that we can speak 
of a dcnriiiigiit or straigiitformrd ^person. The siipier- 
liiioiis and I list-dieted man ’in King Lear is onewlio lias 
1110 xe Lliaii li e needs, a pampered epoicure. Other examples 
am ‘11. very litenil person,’ ‘a talker,’ ^ a navigable 

me rck ant,’ * a Uijiail tliinlver,’ a pro/oimd investigator,’ 

‘ %<ellijha us songsters,’ 

"JtritiisEerencc operates alsa iix verbs, jiradiicing many 
curious sliifts of ineimiiig*. To sprinkle is literally to 
‘seaiter.’' But in spirinldiiig to not only tret directly on 
tlio liquid luit indirectly on some other object: we 
Hpririkk the. waUr on thepdants,’ for example. Hence, by 
transference, \vc speak o£ ‘ sprinkling the pilants ’ them- 
suLyob. In like maimer, (connected Yvith spC) has 

sii"ffered transference, — so that one may ^spatter blood 
upon til c floor’ or Sspratter tlie floor with blood.’ To 
fyy is literally to bnake emp)ty,»’ — T emptied tlie bag 
of its conicentH’; but ive do not hesitate to ‘empty the' 
siLycr out of the bag,’ or to ^ enipoty tlie water out of the 
glass,’ Bf a still fiirilier transference a riTerinay be said 
‘to empty into tlic sea,’ in vhich the action of emptying 
is said to be done by the river itself. So, with spatter, 
ouernigrht say, ‘I cut an artery and tlie blood ^^cettered all 
over the floor,’ 

Tliis Inst-inentiouciL kind of transference has had f ar- 
reacliiiig^reisults inoiir synhxand vocabuhiry. It enables 
us to use a great many verbs not only transitively (‘he 
poured oil outlie ilanio’)biib iatrmisitively (‘the rain 
poured (llsinally ’)• Tims we have, vitlioiib change of 
form or fear of ambiguity^ ii satisfactory sabstitnte fox the 
Gtreak middle and ilic reflexive verbs of German and 
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French. ‘He turned rouiur in sim])]er than ‘iic. {iirncd 
himself round,’ and equally clear. In (in‘ek "1 tiirir 
(a thing), transitively, is one foriin T/jcTrm, irrpd (in the 
active voice) ; ‘I turn (inys(df),’ inintnsiiivtdy, is anotluu* 
form, Tpeirofiai^ trejpomai (in the s<H(‘aJl(‘d ‘luiddle V(ucis’ 
i,e. neither active nor passivt*). Fln^ iK^giniuu- is si ruck 
by the grammatical distiiudiion ( whicdi has prohuhly lanau* 
attracted his attention in English), as \v(‘ll as hy tln^ 
elegance with which the (Jreek inlkstiion indi(‘ut(‘s it. 
He may easily infer that the absemeo of the middli*. voit’e 
is a defect in our language. A inonamt’s thought, 1 h>w« 
ever, convinces one that no inlleciional distinction is 
necessary, and that the abandon nun it of a third ^ voice/ 
(for the Germanic languages once liacl a ‘niiddh/ too) is 
not deterioration, but advance. Wt^ acH'.omplish the siune 
end with simpler means and less iroub1(‘. In this rcs|KH‘t, 
as in certain others, wo have gone farther than most lain 
guages of our family. In German, for instaiuH\ t(» “turn 
(anything)’ is wenden; to ‘turn (one’s s(df)’ is 'so*// 
wenden.’ In English, the relloxive is not uses!, iuul our 
experience proves that it is not lUHiuisit.cu^ 

Engage is a good example of th(‘, |)r(KU‘Ss that we ar(^ 
studying. It means literally ‘to put (a {>ersim or thing) 
in or under a pledge (m gage)^*^ ‘to imphalgo ’ in any 
manner, literal or figurative : as, — ‘ I engage niy word,’ 
‘He suffered his kinsman to bo eMgaged" (that is, liehl as 
prisoner or hostage), ‘ He engaged iuinself to (uirry out the 
plan,’ engaged the servant.’ But it is now cspccialiy 
common in an intransitive use: as,~‘ lie engaged in the* 
practice of law.’ So prove^ ‘to test^ (I/, prohare)^ nmj 

1 Cf. pp. 183-4. 

2 A gage is a ‘ pledge) ; cf. loage^ wages^ wager , * tluxnv down tlic 
gage.'^ 
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mean ‘ to turn out’ (so and so, under the test of time) : as, — 
^His efforts proved unsuccessful.’ Even such verbs as 
Btr&mjthen^ toeaken^ tighten^ looBcn^ and sharpen^ though 
they are specially formed with the suflix Ho make or 
cause,’ are not infrequently heard in the sense of ‘ become 
strong,’ etc. Similar instances are innuinorjiblc.^ Such 
colloquialisms as ‘ He takes a good photograph ’ for ‘ He 
always suoetKids in getting a good photograpli of himself,’ 
and the butclier’s encouraging ‘This beef will eat well’ 
may sound grotesque. In fact, however, they illustrate, 
as such things usually do, a governing principle of our 
language. 

English shows similar freedom in making intransitive 
verbs transitive by giving them a causative force. ‘To 
fly a kite ’ is ‘ to cause it to fly.’ So one may groiv 
wheat, run an engine, gallop a horse, a cor{)oration, 
or stand a man on his head. Like otlior languages, 
English once had its machinery for making vm‘bs of 
causation. Tlius, to fell is the causative oifalU to drench 
of drmh^ to dnge (older sengefi) of «?/////, to quench of 
A.S. cwincan (‘disappear’), to hleneh'^ of hlink, liut this 
machinery ceased to operate long ago, though some of its 
products are still in stock. Transfertmeti lias provcid a 
simpler means of accomplishing the end desired. 

In view of all these facts it is tiot sui‘prising that the 
distinction between sit and set^ lie and lay^ has broken 
down in vulgar English, and has not always maintained 
itself in literature. In the first half of the hist century 
lay was pretty common for Ue^ even in reH})ectal)le authors. 
The sun still sets^ and it is excessively difllcult (hardly 

1 Compare the transitive and the intransitive use of twkt^ draw, drag, 
settle, stag, pidrej'g, submit, oppose, pretend, warp, 

'^Blanch has lost its causative sense. 
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desirable) for a poultry farmer to speak of ‘ a sitting 
hen.’ 

In conclusion, a few miscellaneous examples of trans- 
ference are given to illustrate the variety of its operations. 
An omen'^ is a sign that foreshadows calamity, hut in 
Elizabethan English it is sometimes transferred to the 
calamity that is foreshadowed by the sign, — as in Shak- 
spere’s ‘prologue to the oynen coming on.’ This is a close 
parallel to disaster^ which has passed from ‘ill-boding 
appearance of the stars’ to ‘ruin and misfortune.’ To 
eliallenge is literally to ‘ bring a charge against ’ a person^ 
being derived (through the French) from L. caliminian, 
‘ to calumniate ’ ; hence, by an easy shift, it gets the 
sense of ‘laying claim to’ a thing or a privilege, — as in 
‘challenge attention.’ Polite is ‘polished’ (L. poUtus^ 
p.p. of polio^ ‘to polish’); its application to jyermis^ at 
first metaphorical, has ceased to be figurative so far as 
English is concerned, and the word is freely transferred 
to manners or bearing ; compare courteous and courtly.^ 
Game is ‘sport’ of any kind ; with reference to hunting, 
it means the material result of the sport, — tlio ‘quarry.’ 
Venison is L. venatio^ ‘hunting,’ and has developed its 
meaning in a precisely simil£|r fashion. A ‘ hollow sound ’ 
is one that sounds as if it were reechoed from a pit or hol- 
low; so ‘a hollow roaring,’ ‘a hollow groan.’ There is 
transference of the epithet in ‘a terrible night,’ whore the 
terror has nothing to do with the night except for the 
relation of time, and in ‘ an anxious week,’ since only a 
person can be anxious. 

1 Of course there are good omens as well as had, but the word has boon 
more or less specialized in its disastrous sense. 

2 Court is an old borrowing from Norman French. It is L. cohors, 
cohortis, ‘cohort.’ 
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One can blow a blast on a horn in actual piieumatical 
fact. To bloio the horn requires an imaginative transfer- 
ence, which, however, was made so long ago that we for- 
get that it is imaginative. More recently, a. famous lyric 
poet could, without fear of criticism (indeed, with much 
force and elegance), exhort a bugle to blow itself. Here, 
as always, the individual poet is merely following out, 
with the certainty of genius, the path in which the 
language guides him. 

No poet proceeds more daringly than Milton in this 
path : ‘ Let the bass of Heaven’s deep organ blow,’ 

^ liappier union,’ ‘ dolorous mansions,’ ‘ speckled vanity,’ 
^like glories wearing,’ 'the scaly horror of his folded 
tail,’ arc well-known examples from his Hymn on the 
Nativity. But they are, in fact, no bolder than many a 
idirasc which we habitually employ without a thought of 
its h>gical history. 

Tims English is full of happy misapplications of words. 
Tlioy sliould serve as warnings to the puristic pedant, and 
may, })erhaps, encourage aspiring neologists. One caution, 
hov'cvcr, must in conscience be added. The only safe 
imxrm is to be sure that the misapplication is so happy 
tliat the rest of the world will adopt it. Then, despite 
tiuj i)urists, you have enriched the English language. 
Otlicrwise, — well, you have not ! 



CHAPTER XX 

DEGENERATION OF MEANING 

Descent is easy, and words, like people, show a pro- 
pensity to fall away from their better selves. The de- 
generation is sometimes due to special causes. Usually, 
however, the word takes its first step in the downward 
path when it is used in slight, perhaps in jocose, dispar- 
agement. As time goes on, it gets into worse and worse 
odor, until at last it may become a term of extreme con- 
tempt or reprobation. 

A good example is our word villain (from the French 
vilain'). Villain originally signified ‘ a farm-laborer.’ It is 
derived from the Latin villa^ ‘ farmhouse,’ through villa- 
nus^ ‘ a slave attached to one’s country-place.’ In English 
it was at first merely a descriptive term for a particular 
station in life, replacing the native word churl (A.S. ceorl), 
which had the same sense. Soon, however, it became a 
term of contempt for one who did not belong to the 
.gentry. Gradually there was built up a set of ideas asso- 
ciating with villain and villany all the qualities opposed to 
the comprehensive word courtesy ^ which signified in the 
Middle Ages ‘the continent of what part a gentleman 
would see.’ Thus villain was applied to a ‘low fellow’ 
in general, and villany was used for low conduct, or low 

1 The injustice which Tennyson has done to the character of the match- 
less Gawain, ‘with his olde curteisye,’ comes in part from too limited 
and modern an understanding of this fine old word, 
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language, or low thoughts. From this to the present 
meaning is a short step ; the implied moral reproba- 
tion has simply been intensified. In this process villain 
and villany have quite lost their association with any par- 
ticular rank in life. A king, as well as a peasant, may be 
described as a villain, if he is morally wicked.^ Several 
other words which properly mean ‘ farm-hand,’ or the like, 
have become more or less debased. Thus ehurl no longer 
means ‘ serf,’ or ‘ bumpkin,’ but is applied to any one who 
is rude in his manners or a curmudgeon in disposition. 
But the word is little used ; loor^ literally ‘ farmer,’ has 
taken its place. In this farmer itself is some- 

times jocosely applied to a ‘greenhorn,’ or to a person who 
has made himself ridiculous, particularly by awkwardness 
or stupidity. If our language were not so fixed by the 
conservative forces of literature and education, it is not 
impossible that farmer would go the way of its predeces- 
sors. Olown was perhaps contemptuous in its very origin. 
It seems to have meant literally ‘a clod.’^ It appears in 
English in the senses of ‘rustic’ and ‘jester’ at about the 
same date (late sixteenth century), but there is evidence 
that the latter is a derived meaning. At all events, the 
comic ‘ clowns ’ of the drama frequently represented coun- 
trymen who amused the audience by their mingled sim- 
plicity and mother-wit. 

Knave has had a history similar to that of villain. It 


1 Wlicn mllain was borrowed from the French, it had both the first and 
the second meanings here given to it, so that the development indicated 
did not take place in English. Both the more primitive and the more 
developed sense were borrowed at the same time. 

2 See p. 347. 

® Cf. clod for a gross or stupid fellow. A clodpoll or clotpoU is a man 
who had a sod or a clod of earth for a head (cf. blockhead). Cf. Emilia’s 
‘ as ignorant as dirt,’ in Othello. Clodhopper tells its own story. 
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meant originally (like Ger. Knabe) ‘boy’; then servant^ 
from the habit of calling servants ‘boys’ (as in Greek and 
Latin, and the South before the war). Thus it came to 
be used as a general term of disparagement for a person 
of inferior station, and finally it developed the sense of 
moral worthlessness. Valet and varlet are Old French 
diminutives of vassal. They literally meant ‘boy’ or 
‘youth,’ just as vassal meant ‘man.’ Specialized in the 
sense of ‘servant,’ however, they tended to deteriorate, 
and varlet became, in English, a synonym for ‘saucy 
fellow.’ All such words, as soon as they acquire a 
reproachful or contemptuous connotation, tend to go out 
of use in their literal descriptive meaning, for the knave 
or villain in the old sense refuses to answer to the dis- 
credited name. Vassalage is an interesting example of 
a word which has been specialized in two directions. 
Since the vassal was his lord’s inferior, vassalage sank to 
the sense of ‘servitude.’ On the other hand, it rose by 
an equally obvious chain of thought to the meaning of 
‘valorous deeds,’ ‘splendid service in war,’ such as a 
vassal performs for his suzerain, and this is its meaning 
in Chaucer. 

Several words for ‘ woman ’ or ‘ girl ’ have lost caste in 
one way or another. Wench was once perfectly respect- 
able ; it meant nothing but ‘daughter,’ ‘orphan,’ or ‘pupil’ 
(A.S. wencel^ wencle., from weneel., ‘weak’ and so needing 
protection). Quean (A.S. cwene) is cognate with Gr. 
7W77 (^gune)., and meant ‘woman.’ A related word (A.S. 
cwen') has given us queen^ and the Sanskrit gnd., another 
related term, is even more dignified, since it stands for 
‘goddess.’ Eussy is from housewife. The German 
Dime., ‘loose woman,’ once meant ‘virgin,’ and in Old 
High German is even applied to the Virgin Mary. It 
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would be hard to find a more extraordinary instance of 
verbal degradation. Woman and Ger. Weib have also gone 
down in the world (see p. 326). 

now either contemptuous or else used lightly 
for ‘man’ in general, once meant ‘partner.’ It was 
A.S. feolaga} — one who laid down his property (^fee) 
along with yours. Hence came the meaning of ‘.compan- 
ion,’ then ‘idle companion,’ and thus we arrive at the 
slighting modern sense. The literal meaning has also 
been preserved, by virtue of certain combinations into 
which fellow had entered before it began to lose caste, 
such as fellowships fellot^feelings yokefellows and com- 
pound words like fellow- Christian. ‘Fellow of a college’ 
is a translation of soeius ; its academic isolation has pre- 
served its dignity. 

Companion and mate were also used contemptuously at 
one time, probably because they were synonymous with 
fellow. Chapmans the native English word for ‘mer- 
chant,’ is obsolete, except as a proper name. The clipped 
form chaps however, is still used disparagingly, and in 
older English both chapman and merchant were common 
terms of contempt for a saucy or otherwise objectionable 
person. Observe that companions merchants and mate have 
succeeded in rehabilitating themselves — always a difficult 
feat for either a word or a person to accomplish. 

Caitiff is an old French word for ‘captive’ (modern 
cMtifs L. eaptivuif). It often meant ‘poor creature,’ since 
the condition of captives was peculiarly miserable, and it 
was (][uite as often applied in pity as in contempt. Bor- 
rowed by us in both the literal and the developed meaning, 
it was later specialized in the peculiarly odious sense of 
‘ coward.’ It is now obsolete in common language, though 

1 From O.N. JelagCs in the same sense. 
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it is one of those curious words which everybody knows 
but nobody uses. Compare the history of wretch^ the 
Anglo-Saxon word for ‘ exile.’ ^ 

Almost any term of reproach or word that suggests 
inferiority may come to imply moral badness : as, — loio^ 
hase^ degraded (literally ‘put down a step, or grade’), 
debased^ sunk very low^ Baseal means first ‘ the rab- 
ble,’ and probably comes ultimately from L. rado^ 7^asus^ 

‘ scrape ’ : c£. ‘ the offscourings of society.’ So Chaucer 
speaks of Jove, Apollo, Mars, and the other heathen gods, 
as ‘rascaille.’ ^ In hunting-language a rascal was a lean 
deer, out of condition and not fit for venison. 

The degradation of a descriptive term may tell a sad ‘ 
story of human frailty. Tax-gatherers are never wel- 
come guests, but the mere word suggests no moral tur- 
pitude. It was otherwise with the Roman puhlica^is^ 
whose business became a synonym for extortion.^ The 
English escheators (or cheaters) had a similar fate. They 
were officers who looked out for lands that might revert 
to the king in default of heirs (French, from ex- and 
cadere^ ‘fall away’). But their actual or supposed dis- 
honesty gave their name an evil sense. 

Simple^ guileless^ and innocent are good words, but they 
have not remained so ‘in the corrupted currents of this 
world.’ Even silly ^ once meant ‘blessed ’ or ‘ good,’ being 

1 Wrecca, from wrecmi, ‘ to drive out or punish,’ whence icreck and 
wreak. 

2 0, Fr. rascaille (modern racaille). 

s The modern sense of ‘ keeper of a public house ’ originated in an 
obvious imn, and has never become serious. 

4 A.S. sMiff, M.E. sely. Another adjective, sellic, ‘ strange,’ is thought 
by some to have become confused with sely, and thus to have helped it 
down, but no such contamination is necessary to account for its fall 
from grace. The Greek cOifieys, ‘good-hearted,’ came to mean ‘fool- 
ish,’ and our good-natured, often has a slighting connotation. 
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akin to the German selig. UnsopMstieated is literally 
‘ unadulterated,’ ‘ unspoiled,’ but is almost always a term 
of contempt. We liave here a long history of degrada- 
tion ; for sophist is properly ' a wise teacher,’ and owes its 
evil sense to tlie dialogues of Plato, in which the reason- 
ing of those [)rofessors was attacked by Socrates. 

sh/, and eraftp were also commendatory ad- 
jectives at lirst. Cunving is ‘knowing,’ hence ‘skilful,’ 
as in ‘ a mnnitig workman.’ Qrafty was ‘ skilful,’ especially 
in a handicraft (cif. craftsman). Sly (borrowed from the 
Scandinavian) was ‘wise’ or ‘skilful’ in anyway, but 
with no evil meaning. All such words deteriorate easily. 
Even knowicy has come to have a suspicious sound. Com- 
pare keen, sharp, smart (in the American sense), clever, 
elite (for acute), a.nd ‘to live by one’s ivits' The line 
between craft a.nd dvploniacy is as hard to draw as that 
between guracy and gmivateering. Sir Henry Wotton 
wrote, punniugly, tliat an ‘ambassador was a man sent to 
lie abrojid for liis country.’ Subtlety is a recognized vir- 
tue aanoMg primitive pi^oplos, and no civilized nation has 
yet (jliml)e(l liigh enough to look down on Tliemistocles. 

To counterfeit lia,d at lirst no evil suggestion. It meant 
simply to ‘imitate’ or ‘copy,’^ — hence, a counterfeit was, 
among other things, a ‘portrait,’ — as in ‘fair Portia’s 
(i()iintcrreit’ {i.e. portrait), and ‘the counterfeit present- 
ment of two l)rothers.’ To copy another man’s hand and 
seal, or to imitate tlie coin of the realm, however, was 

1 imiocotii, mmm is preserved in the American nursery : ‘ a cun- 
ning child’ is eonimendatory. 

(Jamitcr is contra nmlfeit in factum. Counter may imply opposition 
or mendy comparison. Thus counterpart, which properly means that 
wliicdi completes or coinplenients anything by supplying contrasted quali- 
ties (as the Sstiib’ or counterfoil, and the check), has acquired, also, the 
HonH(3 of ‘ exact copy, ’ 
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felony, and the word soon acquired the sinister associ- 
ations which always attend it to-day. Compare ooiner and 
coining for ‘counterfeiter’ and ‘counterfeiting.’ 

SanctimoniouB once meant ‘devout,’ ‘holy,’ or ‘sacred.’ 
To modern ears it always carries an implication of hypoc- 
risy. The case is perfectly typical. Persevering innu- 
endo will ruin the reputation of any word, and religious 
observances are immemorial targets for sneering suspicion. 
Compare pious^ saints sanctified^ priestcraft^ forms and cere- 
monies^ zealot^ devotee* Meligious itself once meant ‘super- 
stitious’ (see p. 232). Enthusiasm is a Greek word for 
‘inspiration,’ or possession by a divine spirit (from eV, 
m, ‘in,’ and 06o?, theds., ‘god’), — yet in the eighteenth 
century it was the regular English term for fanaticmn. 
Madness and prophetic inspiration, we remember, are 
identical in the opinion of savages, -among whom all 
lunatics are sacred, and the ancient religions had not 
outgrown this idea.^ Fanatic is a Latin synonym for 
enthusiastic* It is literally ‘ belonging to the fane ’ ; then, 
‘inspired by the divinity.’ The Romans ai)plied it es- 
pecially to the frantic priests of Mars and Cybele, and 
found no difficulty in extending it to madness in general. 
It entered our language in the seventeenth century, and 
is always taken in malam partem* 

Other examples of words that have deteriorated are 
lust, which originally meant simply ‘pleasure,’ as it still 
does in German; lewd, ‘belonging to the laity,’ then 
‘ignorant’ (since only the clergy were learned), then, 
‘low’ in any sense, as in ‘lewd fellows of the baser sort,’ 

1 Vates, tlie Latin for ‘prophet’ (also ‘bard,’ ‘poet’), is properly the 
‘raging seer.’ Genius and madness are thought to be near allied. At all 
events, the Anglo-Saxon wod, ‘insane,’ is cognate with vates (cf. GJer, 
Wuth). Cf. mtUination (borrowed from Latin). 
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and, anally, ‘lascivious’; vik, literally ‘cheap’; vice, lit- 
erally ‘flaw,’ ‘defect’ ; formerly ‘unalloTvedS revel, 

formerly simply ‘joy,’ ‘festivity’; reddest, once simply 

‘careless,’ now always ‘ extremely careless,’ often used as 

a synonym for ‘desperiite’ ; erring, formerly ‘wandering’ 
^cf. hyi‘i(j7it erToirAy, now always in a moral sense ; plciusi- 
l>k, literally ‘praiseworthy’ (from L. ‘to clap the 

liaiids’), their ‘pleasing’ ; ras/i, literally ‘ quich,’ ‘active.’ 

I f we £?o back to the original sense of a borrowed word, 
we frequently find tliafc it was innocent enough but had 
beeoiae aiipleiisaat or evil before the word entered our 
laiigiurge. In such Ciises, we have, of course, no right to 
cite the original meaning in interpreting the English use. 
'I’liua, prate lias always meant ‘sea-robber’ in English. 
¥e borrowed it from the Latin in that sense. Nor had 
jpn-rtte any other signification in Latin, which borrowed it 
from the Greek with the same meaning. In Greek, how- 
ever, we can easily see that the word originally meant 
‘oncwho tries’ or ‘makes an attempt,’ and that it acquired 
its .special denotabion through the eomparatively harmless 
niotining of ‘one wlro goes on an enterprise,’ ‘au ad- 
venturer.’ This points to an age when piracy was a 
respectable oceupntion among the sea-going Greeks, as it 
was among the Angles and Saxons before they conquered 
Britai n, iind among the Forsemen at a still later period. 
I'k e vikings wore jnrates when robbery was an honorable 
profession. Thoy got tlieir name from O.N. tJi/c, ‘bay,’ 
for piracy loves ‘ nook-sliotten’ coasts, as Pompey found 
wlicu ho conquered the Cilieian marauders. We of New 
England should not forget the proverb that ‘piracy and 
piivafceoring both begin with a y).’ The celebrated Captain 
Kidd began as a privateer. 

So far we have considered pretty serious eases of 
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degradation. The words that we have studied, though 
innocent in their origin, have come to express moral 
reprobation, or, at the very least, a high degree of con- 
tempt. Often, however, the same tendencies have oper- 
ated to produce less striking changes, affecting rather 
the dignity of the term than its actual signification. 
Thus, worthy (from ivortK) once meant distinctly ‘hon- 
orable,’ but has acquired a condescending connotation. 
Worship (also from worth') meant ‘honor,’ but has been 
heightened in sense (except in ‘your Worship’); zvorship- 
ful^ however, has kept its meaning more exactly, but it 
is an old-fashioned word, hardly used except with a half- 
humorous suggestion. 

Respectalle has fared in the same way. Once a term 
of positive honor, it has imperceptibly slid down to its 
present apologetic position. It is still dignified, however, 
to be a ‘respectable author,’ — since that fine old-fashioned 
phrase is seldom used except by those who feel its full 
force, — a writer whose language commands respect, one 
who may be cited as an ‘authority.’ 

An amusing instance of verbal degradation is afforded 
by a little group of words which should mean ‘ instantly,’ 
but to which the procrastinating habit of mankind has 
attached an implication of delay. Soon is the Anglo- 
Saxon word for ‘immediately.’ By and hy once meant 
the same thing,^ and so did presently and directly. All 
four have fallen off in promptitude. ‘ I will attend to 
your business soon^ is cold comfort to the waiting peti- 
tioner. Presently and directly are better, especially the 

1 By and. hy was originally an adverb of place, meaning ‘ side by side.’ 
Thus, Palamon and Arcite were found on the battlefield lying ‘ by and by,’ 
severely wounded. From adjacent place it was transferred to time imme- 
diately future. Compare on the spot in ‘Tell me on the spot,' ‘in the 
nick of time,’ sur le champ, main-tenant. 
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latter, for they are newer words and have not had time to 
break down utterly. But hy and ly lias become the pro- 
verbial motto of the determined procrastinator. Even 
immiediately is backsliding a little. Instantly stands firm, 
but will doubtless go the way of all the rest. 

Sometimes a word shows deterioration in some of its 
uses, but maintains itself in others. This may be seen 
in the ease of exeeute^ which has long been used for put- 
ting to deatli by legal process, but which is still perfectly 
familiar in its general meaning of ‘ carry out,’ ^ follow out,’ 
or ‘fulfil.’ The peculiar sense of execute appears to come 
from a, kind of ellipsis. The judgment of the court is 
executed^ that is, ‘ carried out,’ when a murderer is hanged. 
Ilonce, the hanging is called an execution^ that is to say, 
a carrying out of the judgment pronounced ; and, by 
transference, the 7nan hs said to be executed as well as the 
sentence. This special development has had no effect 
whatever on tlie other meanings of the word, perhaps 
been, use it relates to a class of ideas that are pretty 
thoroughly isolated. The executive is still one of the 
three coordinate liigh powers of the government. Ob- 
serve tluit executor, the appropriate term for ‘one who 
executes ’ in any sense, but particularly applied, in legal 
language, to one who carries out the terms of a will or 
testament, was formerly used for the hangman or heads- 
man ; but, for tlie sake of distinction, a new term for this 
ofiu‘.er has grown up, formed by attaching to execution the 
suffix -cr, which designates one’s trade or occupation (as 
in groexT, mmeyer, etc.). When the electric chair was 
sul)stituted for the scaffold in New York, the need of a 
si)ecial verb was felt, and the monstrosity electrocute was 
col)bled togetlier from the first part of electric and the last 
part of execute, — the syllable -cute being felt as in some 
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sort a suffix indicating ‘ to put to death by judicial process.’ 
This uncouth term was much laughed at for a time, but, 
although it cannot be said to have taken its place for good 
and all in our vocabulary, electrocute (as well as electrocu- 
tion) has stood its ground with unexpected courage. 
Good or bad, electrocute is a highly instructive phenome- 
non in half a dozen ways. Electro- is the stem of the 
Greek r^Xeicrpov (ilektron)^ ‘amber,’ and -cute (the sup- 
posed suffix) is the Latin participle secutus^ ‘following’ 
(from sequor). Yet the compound signifies ‘to put to 
death judicially by means of an electric shock.’ Every 
step of this wonderful change is easily followed and may 
be paralleled in other cases. The last syllable we have 
already traced. As to electro-^ we have but to remember 
that the phenomena of electricity were first observed in 
amber, and were believed to be peculiar to that substance, 
— so that electric^ ‘pertaining to amber,’ and electricity^ 

‘ amberness,’ as it were, were coined to express the new 
‘force.’ As science advanced, the need of a shorter form 
was felt for the purposes of composition, and the Greek 
stem electro- was extended to the full sense of the longer 
word, electricity^ and utilized in numerous formations, like 
electro-pJiysics^ electrolysis, etc. Thus, when an amalgam 
of electricity and execution was attempted, electrocution was 
the result.^ 

Even slight changes in connotation may render a word 

1 We may compare tlie equally barbarous, but more natural, electrolier 
for an ‘ electric cliancleUef . ’ Here -Her was taken as a termination , thougli 
the I is really apart of L. candela, ‘candle,’ from wlucli candelabrum (the 
original of chandelier') is derived. Motoneer^ from motor and -neer (a part 
of engin-eer), shows a similiar confusion as to the boundary between word 
and suffix. These two words are not likely to get a place in the language, 
but they illustrate the confusion of suffixes which is constantly manifest- 
ing itself in legitimate speech and has produced many new endings (see 
p. 18Y). 
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too prosaic or undignified for poetical use, tlion^liits real 
loetmiiig lias not ctang-ed at all. This is tie subtlest 
Iciiicl of (LegracUxtlon, and is of peculiar interest to tie 
sl3iuLenfc of literature. A^gain and again Ixave passages in 
our older aatiors been stigmatized a& vulgar or out of 
tsiste, wieii tlie fault was \vitli the critics, wio iad not 
tliG grounds of opinion. And not seldom has intentional 
incongruity for tie sake of Iminor been suspected -wliere, 
in fact, there was actually no incongruity at all, except 
that ^vliicli Lapse of tiiae had made. Chaucer snys tie 
frkrwm hi noble unto iis order,’ — "we siould have 
to siiiy piUr^ or, iihandoning the Ti^idness of the figure, 
k>rpo{jif iassiint in dignity. T!\\e liver is esseii- 
hially ns poetical an organ as the heart, and it was for- 
merly niaci mentioned in poetry, being regarded as tie 
seat of courage and of passion. Pliysiology has changed 
its opinions, andnoiody would renture to mention ‘liver, 
Ijrain, and licart’ in a line of werse, as Shaispere did. 

*- cowardly,’ preserves a truce of tire old 
jrlij^^siolog'y. Otior words wliicli have lost their place 
intlio poetkiiil vocabulary are ZiZ?^55<3r, ‘to cry harcV /ry 
<‘wliit!li Spenser apoplies to tie torments of the diunned), 
imrie for ‘ tears,’ erao/c for ‘ loud noise’ (as in ‘the craeJc of 
clooiii’), S2mit (^‘lier eyes iecauie two spouts 

Occasiomtlly a word lias risen in dignity or agreeable- 
iiess. Tlio ascent, however, is not in ahedience to any 
gtoeraUendoncy, but occurs in response to some peculiar 
oiursc. Miirshal xmant ‘horse-boy’; sme^ohd^ ‘old ser- 
vant’; oomtahle, ‘stall-attendant,’ comes ^takili; eham- 
hrMn^ *tie servant in chax'gc of the ciainbers.’ But 
vvlieii tie king was tie master, me iml service wa.s iigiii- 
liecl, and, as royalty grew more splendid and tie life of 

iSliaksperc, Winter’s Ta.le, actiii, scene 3, 1. 25. 
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palaces more ceremonious, the old plain terms became 
titles of honor. This process was, in some cases, assisted 
by forgetfulness of their original meaning. MiW8hal and 
miesclial are Teutonic words adopted into French from 
Old High German. As the Frankish invaders gradually 
gave up their Germanic tongue, no one remembered that 
-shal was ^calo (modern Ger. Scliallc)^ ‘^servant,’ or that 
mar was ‘horse’ (akin to Eng. mare)^ or that mne- 
meant ‘old’ (cognate with L. senex), Comtahle has sunk 
again in some of its uses. It was once the highest mili- 
tary title under the kings of France. Compare the 
difference in rank between the stetvard on a steamboat 
and the Lord High Steward of England, and observe tliat 
the royal family of the Stuarts got their name from being 
the hereditary stewards of the Scottish kings. Other 
names of of&ces or occupations have risen in rank with 
changing circumstances or under peculiar influences : as, 
— brolcer^ minister^ engineer^ amhausador. 

A happy figure of speech may dignify a word forever. 
Pioneers (earlier pioners') ^ were soldiers wlio cleared the 
way for an army by felling trees, building roads, and 
doing all manner of hard and disagreeable work. They 
were regarded as the lowest portion of the army: ‘ the gen- 
eral camp,’ says Othello, ‘pioners and all.’ It occurred 
to somebody, not so very long ago, that the settlers in a 
new country or on the borders of tlie wilderness are the 
fioneers of the great march of civilization. For a time 
this pioneer was a metaphor, but it has lost its figurati ve 
character, is usually conceived as the literal sense of the 
term, and is employed to make new metaphors, as in 
^ pioneers of scientific discovery. 

More than once a derisive nickname has been accepted 

1 Vt. pionnievt tvompion, tlie same word as the pawn hi chess. 
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by those to whom it is applied, and has thus risen to the 
rank of an ordinary descriptive term. Yankee^ Hoomer^ 
and Whig are familiar examples. If some investigators 
are to be trusted, many of the early Germanic tribal 
names were of this character. There are abundant exam- 
ples in religious history : as, Puritan^ Quaker^ Shaker^ etc. 
It is possible enough that when the ‘ disciples were called 
Ohristians first in Antioch,’ it was by their enemies, or, 
at best, by those •who despised them as the dupes of a 
false prophet. 

The .adjective nice is a peculiar example of linguistic 
processes. It originally meant ‘foolish,’ being derived 
(through the French) from the Latin nescius. Tliis is 
the regular sense in Chaucer. It was gradually special- 
ized in the sense of ‘foolishly particular about trifles,’ or, 
as we say, ‘more nice than wise.’ By transference, if 
meant ‘trivial’ as applied to the objects themselves, — 
‘The letter was not nioe^ but full of charge.’ Then the 
idea of folly was lost, and ‘ particular about sxuall tilings,’ 
‘accurate,’ a distinctly commendatory sense, came into 
existence. In this sense 7iiee was naturally applied to per- 
sons, as ‘ a nice observer,’ or (by transference) to actions 
or qualities, as ‘nice discrimination,’ ‘a nice distinction.’ 
Thence the passage was easy to tlie colloquial sense of 
‘excellent,’ ‘good of its kind,’ etc., in whicli it is applied 
to everything in the universe. ‘A nice apple,’ for exam- 
ple, is such a,n apple as a nice (or discrinunating) judge 
of apples would pick out for his own eating. In this use 
nice has never risen t(.) the dignity of being a literary 
Avord, yet it has made good its position in respectalile 
colloquial language in America, in spite of the vehement 
opposition of purists. Nor is it merely an Americanism, 
as many have supi>osed. Indeed, it is far from certain 
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that the use originated on this side o£ the water. IIow- 
ever that may he, the passage from ‘foolish ’ (applied to 
persons) to ‘excellent’ (applied to either i)ersous or 
things) seems inexplicable until the history of tlie word 
is known, and gives us one more example of the folly of 
appealing to the Stoic etymon. ^ 

Naughty is a curious example of the ups and downs to 
which words are subject, — particularly words of api)roval 
or reproach. It is from naugJit, and meant originally 
either ‘destitute,’ or ‘ good-for-nothing.’ In the latter 
sense it became a general synonym for ‘ bad.’ King Lear’s 
fool says ‘This is a May Aiy night to swim in’; the records 
of Plymouth Colony speak of ‘small and naughty canoes’ 
(1661). In its application to morals, raaMp/ii?/ wa.s porhaj)s 
a euphemism at first, hut it soon came to be a term of 
extreme reprobation. ‘A naughty world ’ and ‘naughty 
lady ’ in Sliakspere are exactly equivalent to ‘ wicked ’ in 
Modern English.^ Since his time the word has lost all 
dignity on account of its application to the peccadillos of 
children. 'When used of older persons, it is purely sport- 
ive, and has far less force than it possessed at the very 
heginning of its career. 

The whimdcality of affection takes delight in trans- 
forming abusive words into caresses. ‘Lie still, ye tJiiif,' 
says Lady Percy to her husband. Desdemona is Othello’s 
‘excellent -wretch’ before lago springs his snares. Tlxi 
dead Cordelia is ‘mypoor /oor to King Lear. Jtogue, 
rascal, tr/Ta (‘eur ’), and even male, are pret nuiues 
for little children. All this is akin to the employment of 
grotesque pet names Yx’&.ec'hwh (in Macbeth), honey, hiw~ 


1 See p, 230, 

2 ye may compare tke Latin mquam and our good-for-mthiiia ‘a 
mUiy,' and the colloquial - ao sort (or Uni) of a mL" 
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coahQhomlmn,^ fine,’ on band, ‘ bold’;), and queer diininn- 
ti\7es. IntiiiiiLcy or familiarity explains these pbenomeiia, 
aadsiipplies tlie ooinnaoii term between abasive language 
aadtlie clialee.t of tender fondness. On the one hand we 
litfve tke familiarity of afifection ; oa tlie other, the 
fiinhl iarity of contempt^ 

IVlieaever a irord comes to hare a disagreeable sense, 
some synonym begins to take its place in ordinary lan- 
guage. The synonym may be a iie\r ¥ori horro'wed for 
tke express purpose, but it is more commonly a word 
already established, wliicli may suffer a slight change of 
laeaning, peril aps by being uxore generalized. TlIi-us, wlien 
began to acquire adisagreeable sigiiii cation, sermnt, 
^*•001 the French, took its place. Servant wnsalrendy in the 
ItLngxiage, blit ivas a somexvlxat more dignified and special 
rorcl than hnave. In modern usage, w^itlx the spread of 
democratic feeling, the re lias heeii, partinukrly in America, 
a tendency to abandon servant iix twor of 

or domestic^ o r some other less plain-spoken terin.^ This 
concliicts iis directly to eupTiemm^ wliicli -will be treated 
ki the following chapter, 

" 1 Compare (p. 28T),m' wbicli the influences liero described have 
inades tliciiiHelves felt. 

2 'riio 1 1 istory of h elp i n this s enso is fully discussed by L Ihert MCatthews 
ixi th © Traiisactions of tlio Colonial Society of lassnclmsetts, T, 226 ff. 



CHAPTER XXr 

EUPHEMISM 

Decency and propriety are powerful forces in cluxngiiig 
the meanings of words, or in driving them out of use. 
They are also very ancient forces. Indeed, it iKS hard to 
imagine a state of society so low as to be exempt from 
their operations. Prudery may be ridiculous, but it is not 
unnatural. It is merely the self-conscious expression of 
tendencies that have affected language from the remotest 
times, and that have their roots in tlie most primitive 
philosophy of the human race. Tlie propriety of the 
Hottentot may differ from the white man’s propriety, 
but, such as it is, he feels under bonds to observe it, and 
the bonds are quite as stringent as tliose whicli ix^gnlate 
our own society. In particular, he is very loath to ' call 
a spade a spade.’ 

The origins of euphemism, then, are to bo sought not in 
our complex civilization, but in those conceptions of lan- 
guage which are common to men in every stage of culture. 
We instinctively avoid the mention of doatli, and tube 
refuge in such vague or softened phrases as ‘ lie has passed 
away,’ ‘he is gone,’ ‘the deceased,’ ‘the departed,’ ‘tlie 
late Mr. Smith.’ The savage feels still greater rductance. 
Sometimes he even refuses to utter the name of a |)er- 
son who is no longer living, or to give it to a child, so tiuit 
the name actually becomes obsolete among the tribe. This 
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agreement between the civilized man and the savage points 
to the solution of tlio whole problem. It is unlucky to 
speak of death or misfortune, for, in all men’s minds, tluvre 
is a mysterious but indissoluble connection between tlio 
thing and the word. To pronounce the word may bring 
tlie thhig to pass. Here we are on familiar grouud. The 
'* power of tlie word,’ as we have already seen,^ is a concep- 
tion that appeals with equal force to the Stoic philosoph(;r 
(with his etymon) and the medicine-man with his rigmarole 
of senseless cliarins. 

Thus emphemism becomes immediately intelligible. 
Nothing that the savage does or says is free from cere- 
monial restrictions. The most innocent acts or speed u^s 
may he fraught with tremendous consequences if they vio- 
late a tahoo or run counter to a religious retpiirinnent. 
Such and such words are a-llowablc under one set of dr- 
cumstances, but forbidden under another. The habit of 
linguistic caution is thus formed, and what wc call decency 
of huiguagc is the last rcsxilt. 

The Australian aborigines are very near the bottom irt 
tlie sochil scahn Yet they have many rigid rnk's of 
decency and ]^)ropriety in speech. Tluiy fool no lunsiiatiou, 
to be sure, in speaking of all sorts of things whltdi 
never mention in polite society. Yet they have two 
words for almost every such idea, and they shudder jit the 
thought of cmidoying the wrong synonym in a mixml 
cjompany. In short, the language of tliese naked savag(*s 
is provided witli all the apparatus of an elaborated 
euphemism. 

Tlie Greek word mpJmnimi itself has ceremonial con- 
nections. It comes from ei (eit)-, *well,’ and (jjhT^ni)^ 
Ho speak.’ (m^lwmeUe)^ Hpeak fair,’ the im- 

1 See pp. 228 ff. 
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perative of the corresponding verb, was tlie solemn warning 
to the worshipper not to disturb the sacrifice by speaking, 
lest he might utter some ill-omened word. The Romans 
had a similar formula, — favete Unguis^ favor with your 
tongues.’ ‘Utter nothing ominous’ would have been itself 
an ominous utterance. Even ‘ keep silence ’ was too sug- 
gestive of evil speech. 

The superstitious notion involved in these formuhe 
manifests itself in all languages. Ahsit omen^ said the 
Romans, when they found it necessary to mention an 
unlucky or disastrous thing. ‘ God save the mark ! ’ ^ 
is the nurse’s interjection when she describes the wound 
in Tybalt’s breast and touches her own body in significant 
gesture. Our ‘Don’t speak of it ! ’ gives vague expression 
to the same feeling. 

Death and disaster, then, afford a starting-point for our 
study of euphemism. We have already mentioned a num- 
ber of euphemistic synonyms, like depart, deeeau, and pa.H$ 
away. Compare the end, dissolution, expire, go to a better 
wo7'ld, last sieJmess (or illness), breathe 07ie''s last, lifeless, the 
silent majority, gone before, fall asleep, among the missing, he 
lost fifty men, he is no more, he eamiot recover, he fell in battle, 
he was lost at sea.^ The Fvendli feu (as in feu roi, ‘ tlio late 
king’) is ioTfatutus, ivomfatum (cf. ‘to meet one’s fate’). 
There are like synonyms for Icill: as, ‘to make way with’'^ 


1 Nobody knows the origin of this phrase, but its use is clear euougli. 
The many explanations suggested for its origin are all more or less ckwer 
guesses. 

2 The habit of using trivial or slang phrases for death is a coarser 
expression of the same feeling. 

^Compare L. tollo, as in the punning epigram on Nero’s murdering 
his mother (Suetonius, Nero, 39) : — 

Quis negat Aeneae magna de stirpe Neronem ? 

Sustulit hie matrem, sustulit ille patrem. 
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(or ‘make away’)? put away,’ ‘to finish,’ ‘settle,’ ‘do for,’ 
or ‘remove,’ ‘he must disappear' (for ‘be slain’), and so on. 
The use of a borrowed word may serve the purpose of veiling 
the truth, — as mortal or fatal for ‘ deadly ’ ; post mortem^ 
obituary. The last-mentioned word refers us back to a 
well-known Latin euphemism, obiit., for obiit diem supremam.^ 
‘he has met his last day.’ Compare post obit (for post 
oifem), an agreement to pay money after some one’s death. 
Suicide (from L. mi, ‘ of one’s self,’ and -eidium., ‘ killing,’ 
as in homicidium ; caedo.^ ‘ slay ’) is a milder term than 
Hamlet’s self -slaughter. And felo de se is also felt as less 
plain-spoken, though in fact it embodies the savage legal 
doctrine that a suicide is a ‘felon against himself’ (or ‘in 
his own case ’). 

Misfortune., mischance., accident (literally ‘happening’; ac- 
cidere, ‘to befall’), casualty (L. casus., ‘falling,’ ‘chance’), 
disaster (‘bad aspect of the planets’), injury (literally 
‘injustice,’ ‘wrong’), ruin (L. rwo, ‘to fall’), are all 
euphemistic in origin, though some of them have ceased 
to be so felt. III., as applied to sickness, means literally 
‘uncomfortable’ (cf. disease')., but has come to have a much 
more serious sense- ^ Serious itself is often euphemistic 
when applied to illness. 

So far the superstitious sources of euphemism have re- 
vealed themselves unmistakably. We are justified, there- 
fore, in assuming a similar origin when, as in some of the 
examples that we must now examine, no obvious fear of ill 
luck attends the practice. The habit of employing softened 
or veiled expressions, once established, spreads to all the 
relations of life, and may at any moment be intensified by 

1 Our ancestors used side for all kinds of disease, grave or trivial, and 
ill for the discomfort or distress attending them. ‘ Sick and ill ’ was a 
common phrase. 
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special causes, whether of revoronco or courtesy or passing 
fashion. 

Profane language has long bet‘n regarded us not only 
irreverent, but vulgar; yet the proiHUisiiy to <‘urse jiihI 
swear is deep-seated. Tlic result is a, singular coiut)roini.s« 
which has produced a large body ol, eupheinistie (‘X prtsssions* 
Some of these are ordinary wu)rds subsl.itute<l for oaths or 
curses ; but others arc grotescjuc di storti< ms, resmul )1 i iig 1 1 lo 
originals in sound, but having a dirihriuit nuaiuing or none 
at all. Thus arise dam and darn; a/l-Jhrd (lor hell fire') ; 
geewliillikem^ Jerusalem^ Jerm<dem er!ekef»% fieeadihi^ anti 
other suggestions of Jesim ; Q-odfirey^ (y^odnem^ gaodnem gra'* 
cious^ suggesting God^ The diviiu^ luuue has been strangely 
treated in such expressions. Goi^K gellg^ /Anvv/, and st? on 
are mere vulgar distortions. Uox wg panHlaji, hg iJoidc^ 
Coolers bone's^ and the like, are jitUanpts to avoid profanity 
by substituting a trivial word. Odd's^ as in Odd'n hodkinn 
(‘ little body ’), Odd\^ ( (pity '*), iunlOdd^a Mg Uje^ 

are clipped forms. ^Sdeath^ 'difie-, zotinda ( K Jod's wounds ), 
and so on, preserve only the tinal letttjr of tiui genitive 
God's, Gad differs from God only in an arfiu^ed l>ro« 
nunciation of the short o ; yet even this slight change is 
enough to satisfy most consciences.^ 

As refinement progresses, great rcluctanco inanifcHlB 
itself to mention various parts of the body in plain icnn.s, 
and this avoidance is. extended (by associaf/ion ) to diffi»r- 
ent articles of attire. The extreino of vulgar prudery in 
thought to have been reached in Umlm for legs, but. the 
substitution is not different in kind from many ot h(>rs that 
have established themselves in the languag( 3 , Blilfit was 
originally a euphemism for smock ((if. Itahan nmtmiiie, 
^drawers’)? but it became obsolete because it was in time 


1 Of. p. S4, note* 
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associated with the body itself, and the French chemise 
replaced it. Draivers, also a euphemism, is avoided for the 
same reason. Even iinderelotlies is out of favor (though 
underwear is the trade term), Flannels or Une 7 % have be- 
come tlie general name for such garments, and the French 
Uufjerie (literally 4inen’ collectively) has lately been in- 
troduced in a somewhat special sense. Breeches gave 
way to smalldothes and hnickerhoclcers. Waist (literally 
4 growth,’ cf. to tvax) is a very old euphemism. Corsage 
is later. Neck and Fr. gorge are extended beyond their 
original sense. Petticoat (literally ‘little coat’), in itself 
a sufficiently inoffensive term, has shown a tendency to 
give way to skirt. By the irony of fate, this substitution 
is made in ignorance of the original meaning of skh% 
which is, in fact, merely the Old Norse word for sliirt,^ 
and less ‘ delicate ’ therefore, than petticoat. 

Moral delinquency is the constant object of courteous 
euphemism. Misconduct,^ misguided,^ misdemeanor^ offence 
(from offendo<, ‘to run into one ’), (‘lack,’ ‘failure,’ 
from /cMc, ‘deceive’), a shff a la 2 )se (L. lapsus,, ‘slip’), 
tramgression,, excesses,, immorality Qmores,, ‘manners,’ then 
‘ clvciractcr ’) are examples. In Australia a transported 
convict us(id to be called an ‘ old hand ’ ; one who had 
served his time and been discharged was an expiree, or 
more politicly, an emancipist. ‘ He is short in his accounts ’ 
is often said of an oml)ezzler in this country. Any right- 
minded man liad rather bo called a defaulter than a thief. 
‘ I n trouble ’ may Im used of a person who is accused of a 
crime. One for whom the police are searching is said to 
1)0 ‘ wanted.’ ‘ Sent up ’ means ‘ put in prison’ ; ‘ executed’ 
is a politer term than ‘hanged..’ ‘You lie’ is an insult, 
and there are various less offensive ways of accusing a 
man of falsehood, from suggesting that he is ‘ somewhat 
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distorting the fact^ or ‘not making an accurate state- 
ment,’ to the courteous Elizabethan ‘ I fear you have done 
yourself some wrong.’ So to romance^ ‘to draw the long 
bow,^ ‘ to give a free rein to one’s imagination.'’ FaUehood.^ 
misrepresentation^ misstatement^ and the colloquial or slangy 

Ug story., whopper., taradiddle., fish story fi fairy tale., are 
all common euphemisms. 

Wanton is an interesting word both as to structure and 
feieaning. It is a shortened form of ivan-toiuen; wan- being 
a negative prefix meaning nn-^ and toiven (A.S. togeyi) 
being the past participle of an old verb (A.S. teoni)^ ‘to 
dra\y ’ (related with hig., Ger. zielien., and L. ducof Hence 
wanton meant literally ‘not (well) bi'ought up,’ ‘un- 
trained,’ and was applied (as noun or adjective) to a 
‘spoiled child.’ It is easy to understand the rise of the 
meaning ‘playful,’ ‘sportive’ (in an innocent way), as 
in wanton lambs,’ and from this the modern evil sense 
developed readily. From the ‘ spoiled child ’ meaning came 
also the sense of ‘ perverse,’ ‘ without motive,’ as in 
’•wanton mischief,’ ^wanton malice.’ The old literal sense 
of ‘untrained’ led also to the meaning ‘rank,’ ‘luxuriant’ 
(of vegetation); and the sense of ‘self-indulgent,’ ‘luxu- 
rious,’ came from the ‘ spoiled child,’ who is pampered. 

Sometimes a learned or scientific term is used as a 
euphemism., and thus becomes popular. We have efflu- 
vium for stench; perspiration for szveat; mtestines for 
inwards or insides; indigestion for surfeit or over-eating ; 
intoxication for drunkenness; dipsomaniac for sot; idiot 
for fool; maniac for madman., and so on. 

Euphemism often consists in substituting for a positive 
word a denial of the opposite idea. Thus, for dkty we 

tlie tendency to exaggerate the weight of the fish one has 

oanght. 
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may say untidy or unclean; for '^ing^ untruthful; for 
drunken^ intemperate ; for foolish^ unwise; for perfidious^ 
unfaitJful; for deceitful^ insincere; for abandoned or de- 
praved^ ^vortMess; for mad^ insane (literally not healthy 
or sound) ; for dangerous^ unsafe; for amnous^ uneasy ; 
for rude or boorish^ hnpolite or uncivil; for blundering^ inac- 
c%irate^ and so on. In most of these cases the euphemistic 
word has become quite as severe a reprobation as the more 
oiitspohen term. 

Qrazy (literally ‘cracked’) and insane (‘unsound’) 
were at first milder terms for mad^ but they now carry 
tlio full force of the idea in question. Disease (properly 
‘discomfort’) is no longer felt as a euphemism. Vile (lit- 
erally ‘cheap,’ of ‘small value’), vice (‘a flaw or fault’), 
base (literally ‘low’), caitiff () a captive,’ ‘a poor fellow’), 
7nercenary (‘serving for \\ivQ^'')ffndiscretio7h (‘lack of judg- 
ment’), trajisgression (a ‘stepping across’ the borders), are 
similar examples of the effect of eupliemism in degrading 
the sense of comparatively innocent words. 

Observe that the degeneration of words (Chapter XX) 
is often due to eupliemism. The mild or decent word, 
when applied to the disagreeable or indecent idea, begins 
to be shunned by speakers on account of its du])ious 
meaning, and soon comes actually to express the meaning 
which it was intended at first merely to suggest, or even 
to conceal. Tims, for dissolute (itself a eupliemism) we 
have almost every possible word that means ‘lively’ or 
‘ sportive,’ and hence tliese words acquire a doubtful char- 
acter. Such is wanton^ just discussed, which has come to 
have a distinctly bad sense, and such are gay^ lively^ 
fast^ recJdess^ a sport. This use may be merely slang 
at the outset. This was the case with fast^ which has 
a curious history. Originally, the adjective signified 
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‘fixed,’ ‘firm.’ THfe corresponding adverb faste (later 
fast') became very common in the sense of ‘vigorously,’ 
‘extremely,’ and (vaguely) ‘very much,^ and, when at- 
tached to vei'bs of motion, soon acq[uired the special sense 
of ‘ rapidly ’ : ‘to run vigorously ’ and ‘ to run rapidly ’ 
mean the same thing. From the adverb the sense of 
‘ rapid ’ was early attached to the adjective. The Special 
meaning of ‘ dissipated ’ developed first in the expressive 
phrase ‘ to live fast^^ — which got into litei^ature about 
1700, but must have been colloquial or society slang some 
years earlier. Thence came the adjective use in such 
phrases as ‘ a fast life,’ ^fast living,’ and then, by trans- 
ference to persons, fast man.’ Recent slang (partly 
from euphemism, partly from the tendency of all slang 
to achieve variety by means of synonyms^) has substituted 
rapid and swift iovfasU in this sense, but neither of these 
words has yet secured admission to respectable society. 


1 See p. 69. 
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lIYl’miBOI^E OK KXAGGERATION 

ExagGiI'IKATION is often regarded as an abuse of lan- 
guage, and so, indeed, it may become if it is recddessly 
imlulgtHl in. But it is a natural and ineradicable tendency 
of hunnin speech, and has played its part in the develop- 
nuMil of our vocabvdary. The psychology of exaggeration 
is simple miough. Strong feeling demands strong -words. 
If, as often hiip]iens, \vc feel more strongly than the occa- 
sion warrants, we use terms which, though not too strong 
for our feeling, are dis]^)roportionato to the facts of the 
(•asm If otluirs do the like, and employ the same words, 
the vocal)ulary of tho language is affected. Our strong 
word bee.omcs the sign of a loss emphatic idea. It loses 
vigor and ndaxtis its hold on its original meaning. 

Examples will crowd ujjon the reader’s mind. A single 
one may therefore sufliee in this place. Astonish is liter- 
ally ‘to thunderstrike’ (L. ox- and tonare, ‘to thunder ), 
anil was oikh! common in the physical sense of ‘stun,’ as 
when Elucllen ‘astonished’ Pistol liy hitting him on the 
lusad with a (uulgcl. It was also used metaphorically for 
tlie extreme (ilTect of terror or wonder in paralyzing the 

hundiies for the moment,-— a man who was ‘astonished 

was in a kind of trance. But the word has gradually lost 
its foreo, t,ill nowadays it is hardly more than an emphatic 
Kvimnym for ‘surprise’ or ‘excite wonder.’ Amaze has 
lH,hav*e,d in a similar way. In its earliest uses it conveyed 
the idea of utter physical stupefaction, or loss of one s 
wits. It is still somewhat more emphatic than astonish, 
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but is far from maintaining its pristine vigor. Surprise^ 
wbich meant literally ‘ to seize upon,’ ‘ to capture ’ (com- 
pare the military sense), has become purely descriptive, 
and is as dispassionate as a quadratic equation. When 
we wish to express the idea in its full force, we resort to 
emphatic adverbs Qutterly amazed,’ ^profoundly surprised,’ 
^unutterably astonished’), or we employ new terms of simi- 
lar meaning, like thunderntmch^ or stupefied^ or ‘petrified 
with wonder,’ or the colloquial dumbfounded^ flabbergasted^ 
paralyzed. All of these show a tendency to lose force as 
time goes on. 

Words and phrases of affirmation and negation have 
been particularly affected by the tendency to hyperbole, 
and sometimes in very curious ways. Yea is the regular 
old particle for a simple unemphatic affirmative. It is 
related to the pronominal root seen in our yon (properly 
Hhat’) and the German jen-er., and must originally have 
meant ‘ in that way,’ i.e. in the same way in which the 
previous speaker has said the thing happened. Compare 
the biblical ‘thou sayest it’ as a polite expression of 
assent. In Anglo-Saxon, however, yea (A.S. geaf had 
become a mere affirmative particle. Yes is also found in 
Anglo-Saxon in the form gese or gise^ which seems to be a 
compound of yea {gea) and so {swd). It was a stronger 
affirmative than yea^ being equivalent to our ‘ just so ! ’ or 
‘ exactly so ! ’ or ‘ yes, indeed.’ In time, however, it lost 
its emphasis and is now the regular particle of affirma- 
tion. We may compare the modem ‘quite so,’ originally 
emphatic (since quite meant ‘entirely’), hut now a mere 
substitute for ‘ yes.’^ Yea has gone out of use, except in 

3- This use of q^iiUe so ! has grown up in England since the sotthHnent 
of America and has ne^er been adopted in this country, though it is 
sometimes heard in conscious or unconscious imitation. 
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or solemn language. Its iinfaiiiiliarity 
mid art'haie. i|uarity make it seem more empluitic tliaii 
i hough, as liave si*en, the latter was formerly the 
struiigm’ \vrn\. All sorts of hyjierbolieal substitutes for 
//f'.v Itavo g'l'own tip: such as, — h^i/ all nuanis, aertainbj^ of 
/m /.»»- sarr, nan'/j/ (and in rctmut slang, sure). Here 
e«mrti*sv has boon uelive. It is good inaniiers to make one’s 
assent as funlial as possible. In time, however, avS wo have 
sihuk all Mirh e\pn‘ssions grow weaker till at last tliey are 
liardly dist inguishabU‘ Troni a simple ‘■yes.’ 

AVf has a sonH*whai> similar history. It is an old word 
for aria’A i»eing the adverb ‘•ever,’ witli the negative ne 
preiixed. A a// is the ndated Old Norse of similar 
!m*aiiiiig. t )riginally, then, no a.ml naj/ were as strong a 
iif‘gatlvo as Mioviu* 1 ’ is to-day. Substitutes bave grown 
ii|) ill pliudys ” like. mP at alb l^i) nieans^ and so on. 
Oimrti‘N\, howi*\a‘r, wbieh demands an emphatic sug- 
gests, i»n tlie oilier hand, tbi^. propriety of softening a 
iiegalive misver. liemm we. luive hardljp m'intehj^ 1 think 
fmf, and a seoro of similar pUrUvses, all of wliieh have come 
to lmvi‘ tie* fid! ut‘gaiive, force. 

lilt* teinleuey to emphasize the negative may also be 
siMUi ill a number of figuraiivti ex|)ressious with not. 
Ah/ itself is nimady a, eliiiped pronuneialion of naaghb 
Mtotliisp^d ami nu‘ant originally Oiot a l)it, ‘not a whit. 
Its origin was s<Hm forgotten, and siieb phrases as not a 
mite ami the like eaiue into uste Our older hingimgc has 
a mnititmh* td' these, somt*- of them vmy grotesque: as, 
tint iPfoih OH ogHlri\ it hen^ a teek\ Not a Jot is scriptural: 
Obii* jot or one tittle sludl in no %vise pass from the la/w’ 
(AhitJhinv iv. IH). Jid is iota, tbe (in-ek letter i (our i): 
vt ‘ imi Jilt loin: riffle means a ‘ litilt^. bit’ ; its etymology 
is doubt fuh if such a phrase becomes idiomatic, the not 
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sometimes disappears, baying beliiad it, hoyrever, its Ml 
force attaclied to a word which kas in itself absolutely no 
negative sense. We may compare the contemptuous much 
in Elizabethan Englisli in the sense of ^ not much as 
when Falstaff speaks of men as their fathers’ shadows, 
adding ‘but much of the father’s substance!’^ This 
process explains the French rmi, ‘thing’; 

and ‘step’ (L. pdssjis)^ in their negative use, and 
illustrates in a striking way the truth of the statement 
on which we have already insisted, that language is con- 
ventional, and that words mean -what the speaker intends 
and the hearer understands. 

Emphasis is also responsible for the donhle negative, 
which, however much it may mate an affirmative in logic, 
has rarely any such effect in language.^ 

The examples which we have studied suffice to illustrate 
the effect of hyperbole or exaggeration on legitiinato 
speech. The same tendencies come out with even greater 
clearness in the colloquial dialect and in slang, since here, 
as we have already remarked, ^ the changes are so rapid 
that we can actually see them taking jolace. For this 
reason, the very absurdities of slang and (since tlie word 
must have a feminine) polite inelegance, may throw a 
strong light on the processes of legitimate speech, as 
monstrosities guide the naturalist in investigating tlie 
normal development of species. Wq may select the 
special category of adjectives and adverbs of degree, 
which will be found particularly instructive. 

Such words are somewhat inexact in themselves, since 
the feelings that prompt them are seldom well defined, 

1 This use of Much, however, is more likely to be irony. CL ‘ Much 
lie knows I ’ ‘ Much you care ! ’ 

2 See p. 220. 


* See p. 66. 
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They are, therefore, peculiarly exposed to the inroads of 
slang and fantastic colloquialism. The general tendency 
to exaggeration is strikingly exemplified. Take, for 
instance, the descriptive terms or ejaculations of pleasure 
evoked by a view or spectacle. Beautiful and fine are 
natural and simple expressions ; but they soon become 
too weak to satisfy the enthusiastic tourist or spectator, 
and stronger words are substituted, — such as lovely^ 
delightful, splendid, glorious, superb, grand, wonderful, 
gorgeous, heavenly, sublime, magnificent, perfect, divine, 
tremendous, entrancing, stupendous, enchanting. Of the 
same sort are the genhine slang words bang-up, rattling 
good, tip-top, first-rate, immense (cf. Ger. TcolossaV), stun- 
ning, corJcing. It is to be feared that some of these 
occasionally force their way into the less vulgar list. 
Oharming has been omitted from the enumeration because, 
though originally referring to superstitious ideas from 
which the minds of men have only lately been liberated, 
yet the decay of the word has been so rapid that it is now, 
in its ordinary use, a pretty tame epithet.^ 

In accordance with the general habit of language, all 
the epithets just mentioned are applied not merely to 
beautiful scones but to other objects of sense, and also to 
things tliat do not ai3peal to the senses at all. In fact, 
they are employed with so little discrimination that they 

^ Enchanting and heiihtching have retained more of tlieir force. Take 
was once Bynoiiymous with ‘bewitch,’ both in the literal and the figura- 
tive sc‘,ns<!, as in Shakspere : ‘ No fairy takes nor witcli hath power to 
charm, So hallow’d and so gracious is the time’ (Hamlet); ‘Daffodils 
that . . . take the winds of March with beauty’ (Winter’s Tale). ‘A 
taking person,’ however, or '•z, taking manner’ carries but little of this 
old Hcnso. Eetching has been recently substituted for taking in polite 
^lang, — ‘a very fetching costume.’ Thus language, ^ legitimate and 
illegitimate, insists on novelty. ‘ Men loven of propre kinde newefange - 
nesso,’ as Chaucer says. 
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are almost as destitute of thought or definite emotion as 
the contented purr of a cat on the hearth-rug. A few 
similar terms, however, as nice^ dear^ sweety powe7fnl, 
thrilling^ are sufficiently discriminated to exclude them 
from the list, but even these are made to cover a consider- 
able range of objects. 

The terms of disapproval in this dialect are also very 
numerous, and quite as undiscriminating as those which 
express satisfaction. Thus we have 7%asty^ beastly^ rottm, 
loathsome^ shameful^ miserable^ oiit^^ageous^ ahvcious^ dis^ 
tressing^ homd^ ho7''7dble^ dreadful^ frightful^ liatefid^ 

disgusting. The fondness Il>r coarsish words is note- 
worthy ; but since the dialect that we are considering is 
particularly affected by students, society buds, and other 
callow persons, the attractions of the fruit dSfe7idu no 
doubt have much to do with the matter. Such words, 
however, frequently find their way into graver dialects, 
and one must infer that the bend of the twig occasionally 
reappears in the inclination of pretty well-grown trees. 
At any rate, this vulgar tendency may often be observed 
in adults not otherwise ticketed as vulgar. 

When such adjectives seem too tame (as, from inordi- 
nate repetition, they constantly do), an adverb of the 
same kind is attached to them, with the like amount 
of discrimination. Thus we get ‘superlatively fine,’ 
‘ravishingly beautiful,’ ‘awfully fine,’ or, on the other 
hand, ‘awfully horrid,’ ‘horridly rotten.’ 

There is nothing ‘modern’ about these tendencies. 
Our ancestors succumbed to the same temptation in their 
‘monstrous fine,’ ‘vastly pretty,’ and the like, which 
appeal to the modern reader with the factitious charm of 
a bygone age. 

This hyperbole is occasionally seen in other connections, 
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as ‘extravagantly fond,’ ‘passionately fond,’ and tlie like. 
Sometimes it crosses itself with courteous tendencies, 
stealing the livery of the devil to serve heaven in. 
Thus one may hear, in sober utterance, monstrosities like 
*• Thanks ! aAvf ully ! ’ and ‘ Awfully good of you ! ’ In 
the same dialect the hyperbolic infinite and infinitely have 
been replaced by ‘no end,’ thus giving the somewhat 
ludicrous ‘ Thanks ! no end ! ’ and other exaggerated ex- 
pressions which embody this jocular substitutionary form. 

One method of superlative-making is peculiarly subtle. 
It is a general tendency of language to employ absolute 
words (like perfect or "as if they were relative, as 
wlien we ‘ compare ’ absolute adjectives : — ‘ more per- 
fect,’ ‘most perfect,’ ‘very true,’ ‘more true.’ Per con- 
tra^ an adjective that is ordinarily relative (like horrid 
or nauseous') is unconsciously assumed to have an absolute 
sense, and thus to be capable of expressing a consum- 
mate degree of the quality in question. Hence arise 
such phrases as ‘perfectly horrid,’ ‘absolutely nauseous,’ 
‘disgusting in the extreme,’ ‘extremely objectionable.’ 
The emphatic use of superlatively^ extremely^ utterly^ origi- 
nated in this manner; but these, like many overdrawn 
words, have lost their force, and become mere synonyms 
for very^ An extreme case is that of simply, in ‘ simply 
loathsome,’ ‘simply ridiculous.’ 

We may compare such expressions as ‘fine and wet,’ 
‘good and ready,’ ‘nice and warm,’ where the first adjec- 
tive does not logically belong to the subject, but defines 
the degree of perfection in which the quality expressed by 
the second adjective exists. Thus, ‘ fine and wet ’ is ‘ finely 
wot,’ ‘nice and warm’ is ‘nicely warm,’ ‘good and ready ’ 
is ‘ well ready.’ So, in ‘finely cheated,’ the adverb refers 
to the degree of perfection with which the cheating is done ; 
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but ill ^ladly cheated’ the case is different. The distinc- 
tion may be clearly seen in Latin. Take, for example, 
any adverb with a ‘bad’ signification, like male or muere. 
If it is used with an adjective or participle of a similarly 
‘bad’ meaning, it enhances the degree of the second 
member: as, — male mulcatus^ ‘badly punished’; misere 
dece2)tus^ ‘miserably deceived.’ But if it is used with 
an adjective expressing a ‘good’ quality, it contradicts or 
neutralizes the second member, and hence is equivalent 
to a negative: as, — male sanus^ ‘wi^sound.’ Contrast, in 
English, badly beaten (which is practically equivalent to 
well beaten') with badly fed (which is the opposite of well 
fed). 

One hyperbolical phrase of degree, ever* now firmly 
rooted in our language, has a curious elliptical form and 
an equally curious history. In the Prayer-book version 
of the Psalms occurs the passage, ‘Which refuseth to hear 
the voice of the charmer, charm he never so wisely.’ Mod- 
ern English would lead us to expect ‘ever so wisely,’ 
though the negative form is still occasionally used. In 
fact, both are equally logical. ‘ Charm he ’ is of course 
the old subjunctive, equivalent to ‘let him charm,’ which 
might be followed by ^ever so wisely,’ i,e. ‘liowever wisely 
he may charm,’ or by '•never so wisely,’ 'i,e, ‘as wisely as 
no one ever charmed before.’ The latter is easily abbrevi- 
ated to ?iever so^ which sometimes crops up as an isolated 
phrase ; the former is abbreviated to ever so,, and in this 
form becomes an idiomatic intensive, as in, ‘I liked it 
ever so much,’ ‘He can run ever so fast.’ Considered by 
itself, the abstracted fragment seems ludicrous and irra- 
tional; but it is, in fact, equivalent to ‘however much (or 
fast) you can imagine’ or ‘as much (or fast) as possible,’ 
— a perfectly logical form of expression. 
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The examples which we have drawn from ‘words of 
degree ’ show conclusively how impossible it is to separate 
the operations of slang from those that go on in legitimate 
speech. Exaggeration permeates this category of words, 
and has been active alike in the slow processes of gradual 
modification by which our vocabulary is aiEfected in the 
lapse of centuries, and in the ‘lightning changes’ to which 
the dialect of the streets and the jargon of society are 
subject. We may now turn to certain special fields in 
which the tendency to hyperbole has manifested itself in 
a peculiarly interesting fashion. We shall find, as we 
have so often found before, that the study of words is 
in reality the study of civilization. The investigator of 
language has his finger on the pulse of human society. 

There is one tendency of speech which, though founded 
on a firm basis of psychology, is constantly spoken of by 
those who know nothing of the ways of linguistics, as 
‘ now " and vulgar in the extreme. This is the inclination 
to use words more grandiloquent or more honorable than 
the occasion calls for or admits. Such a tendency has 
characterized the languages of all cultivated nations, and 
seems to be inherent in the human mind. Vanity and 
social ambition, on the one hand, combine with courtesy 
and servility on the other, to support and enforce this 
natural bent, and the disposition to ‘ magnify one’s office ’ 
contributes its share in producing the final result. Con- 
trast the ‘Men of Athens’ of St. Paul (Acts xvii. 22) with 
the ‘ Ibadies and Gentlemen’ of a modern orator. Think, 
too, liow many ages of active and passive snobbery are 
involved in giving the title of prineeps, the official designa- 
tion of the Roman emperor, the master of the world, to a 
petty fortune-hunting princelet, without power, money, 
brains, or morals, the laughing-stock of his own order 
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and tlio dupe of those who pay court to his station. One 
niig‘ht as well call an acolyte an aa*changel ! But the 
tcndt‘ney is slow in operation, though pei'sisient and un- 
(Hsising, and we may well h) surprised at it s effect in a. long 
hipst‘. of time. We recognize its optu‘ataons in such (pieer 
phrastus as nnlvi^lad// and '^projrmtr of l)ootl)lacking,’ lait 
we fa,il to smi its potemy in ‘patfiareh and patron, 

Almmhuit exaanples of this tmnUuiey found in the 
laiines of pla,(ais wlnu'c people livc^ If a new quarter or 
villagt‘. is to he hud out, every motive of magniltajucnce 
(‘nines into play. In Anun*i(5a, the attraction and dignity 
of urban life seem greater tluin those of the country, and 
tlnwefore our new ‘•residential district’ W'ill hi) 4n the 
viennity ’ of a city, but never ‘on the outskirts.’ It will be 
furnished with some name that lias ‘smart’ associations, 

» — liktq ‘ Hyde Bark’ or the ‘dharh^s lMvt‘r Kmhankment-.’ 
Berhaps a Mioulevard’ will be laid out, without considera- 
tion of the original meaning of that U*rin or its later 
derived sense. ‘Avemues’ will he numerous, and in this 
enuntry ‘streets.’ But in England ‘street” smacks of 
commercic, which, as (liccn'o says of Borne, is in disrcqrute 
i5X(uq>t on a lai'ge scale, and ‘road’ will he prehuTiHl as 
more suggestive of the country-loviug gauitry. Thus, at 
Oxford, ‘ Banlmry Hoad’ is really the old road to Banbury 
Cross of famous memory, but ‘ Bard well Road’ is a lirand- 
new side stnurt, leading nowhere in partienlar, c.^i'tainly 
not to Bardwell, whicli is mih‘s away in Suffolk. 

This matter of 7vad and afreet is a grtait curiosity. In 
America, wlicre trade is still highly rt‘S|na‘.tahle, the ten- 
dency to magniloquonco has changed many gimnine ‘ roads’ 
to ‘streets,’ for the sake of the urban snggt?stioii. But 
lately, in blind imitation of tlu‘ English faHhion, litih! 
‘roads’ liaye begun to bo laid out uverr newly improved 
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land, in defiance of every topograpHcal principle. 

‘ Squares,’ ‘ places,’ and ‘ circles ’ are sure to abound ; 
but ‘lanes’ and ‘alleys’ disappear from the map. A 
‘park ’ will certainly be found, if there is a foot of ground 
dedicated to the uses of the public. When a man puts 
up a house, we hear that the ‘ residence ’ of the Honorable 
Mr. Jones is ‘in process of erection.’ ‘Villa’ has hardly 
domesticated itself in America, but is extremely coniinon 
in England and on the continent. If houses must be 
closely built, ‘block’ is avoided in favor of ‘terrace.’ 

All this is obviously magniloquence ; but ‘ cottage ’ is 
a different matter. The history of cottage in America is 
not a little curious. In the strict sense of ‘ a laborer’s 
dwelling,’ the word has never been adopted into popular 
American use. In fact, we have never really liad tlie 
thing in America. The conditions of our rustic life have, 
from colonial times to the present day, differed essentially 
from those in England, and few contrasts are greater tlian 
tluit between a rural village hero and in the niothcr- 
country. Cottage^ then, has always liad literary and sen- 
timental connotations with us, — like rill and rimilet and 
‘woodland glade.’ Of late years, however, the habit of 
spending a part of the summer in tlio counl.ry or at the 
sea has become almost universal. Small lioiiscs for tlie 
accommodation of ‘summer people’ called for a special 
name, and cottage seemed to meet tlio demand. It had 
precis^ the rural and sentimental aBsociations required, 
and it served to distinguish these temporary slielters from 
the larger and more substantial ‘ houses ’ in tlio neiglibor- 
hood. Hence, cottage came to mean a ‘ summer residence,’ 
however splendid, like the cottages at Newport, wliich 
are really villas on a very grand scale. Cottager^ winch 
in England signifies a person of humble condition, has 
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thus become in America a term of social distinction in 
contrast to those who take up their summer quarters at 
boarding-houses or hotels. A somewhat similar develop- 
ment of meaning has taken place in England since the 
middle of the eighteenth century, so that cottage is freely 
applied to a Ssmall residence’ or -detaclied suburban 
villa.’ It is not likely, however, that this has had much 
effect on the American sense, which has a liistory easily 
traceable on this side of the water. Every one will 
remember that Coleridge’s devil grinned at the ‘ cottage of 
gentility ’ with the double coach-house which he saw in his 
walk. 

For his darling sin 
Is pride that apes humility. 

There is none of this false humility, at all events, in the 
American word, which has got its meaning by legitimiitu 
inheritance. Its rise in dignity is not deliberate or self- 
conscious, but due to changed circumstances, like the rise 
of marshal and seneschal.^ 

The. derivation and original sense of some of the words 
■which we have just examined will show how far tliey havts 
wandered in obedience to the magniloquent tendency. 

Boulevard is a French corruption of the German' Boll- 
werk, ‘bulwark.’ It means, therefore, a street laid out on 
the site of an ancient fortification. As this is never done 
until a city has far outgrown its walls, aboulevarcj is gen- 
erally in a thickly settled quarter and has no subxirban 
associations. On the contrary, an avenue (from Fr. 
avenir, ‘arrive’) is properly an ‘approach’ to a city or to 
some conspicuous part of it. A road is i>roporly a way by 
which one rides or travels, a ‘highway,’ and is naturally 

^ See p. 205. 
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named from the place to which it leads (as ‘ the London 
Road’) or its direction (‘the Northern Road ’). 

Street is a very old word for a ‘paved way,’ — L. sirata 
(via)- It was first applied to the great military roads of 
tlie Romans. It is now, however, associated with towns, 
since cross-country roads are seldom paved. . 

Wai/ is the most general term for any kind of road or 
street or passage. It is connected with the Latin via^ and 
means literally, ‘tliat over which one moves.’ 

A Icme is a narrow country way, not a highroad. The 
term is crowded with poetical associations, which are lost 
in the dismal reality of city surroundings. A narrow way 
is seldom pleasant in a city. Hence the term is not in 
favor in urban nomenclature. 

An alley (Fr. allee) has long been a rather disparaging 
name for a means of transit. Surviving or revived asso- 
ciations, however, may preserve its respectability. 

Villa is the Latin name for a ‘ farmhouse ’ with its 
accompaniments, and from the nature of Roman land- 
holding iniglit be used of a very splendid estate. Many of 
the houses in our suburbs would be properly ‘ villas.’ As 
we have said, the word has never made itself at home in 
America. When this country was settled it was not used 
in English except in speaking of the villas of the Italian 
nobility, — that is, it was still a foreign word confined to 
its proper application. Thus Evelyn in his Diary (Nov. 
12, 1644) speaks of walking ‘to Villa Borghesi,’ which he 
describes as ‘a house and ample garden’ appearing ‘at a 
distance like a little town,’ and again (Nov. 10) : ‘ We 

went to see Prince Ludovisio’s villa. . . . The house is very 
magnificent, and the extent of the ground is exceeding 
large considering that it is in a city.’ The extensive use 
of villa in England, and its magniloquent application to 
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cTaeap suburban houses, have had no effect on American 
English. We did not inherit this application and have not 
imported it. 

From the magniloquence of vulgar display we may pass 
to a subtle influence of the same general kind, though 
different in its motives, — the exaggeration that comes 
from courtesy. The extension of lady and gentleman to 
all human beings is often unthinkingly ascribed to push- 
ing self-assertion. In fact, however, it comes rather from 
politeness than from bumptious democracy. A woman in 
humble circumstances compliments her neighbor by call- 
ing her a ‘ lady ’ ; the attention is reciprocated, and, the 
usage once established, the kindly feeling of social superi- 
ors prompts them to employ the same term in their 
intercourse with those below them. It is the courtesy of 
democracy, not its assertiveness, that brings about the 
results which amuse us in mhslady or tvasherlady or the 
gentleman who sweeps the crossing. 

We can study these tendencies in our ordinary terms 
of courteous address. These depend first on the institu- 
tion of slavery ,1 second, on respect for age, and third, on 
apprenticeship and education. From the first relation 
come all the words that represent dominus and domina^ 
such as don^ dame^ etc. ; from the second, all that repre- 
sent senior^ such as signor^ sieur^ and sir ; from the third, 
all that represent magister^ such as Mister and Miss. The 
word lady is of the same kind, but is of native origin, and 
has had an independent development, as we shall see 
hereafter. 

The progress of the magniloquent tendency in two 

1 White, of course, because generally the social effects wliicli we are 
considering can only be produced where there is no permanent physical 
Ustinction between master and slave. 
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thousand years is well illustrated by a French speaker’s 
address to bis audience, ‘Messieurs et Dames,’ literally 
‘ My Elders, and Mistresses,’ which has become a mere 
courteous equivalent for ‘ Men and W omen. ’ It is unneces- 
sary to follow all the steps which this example implies. 
We must rest content with mentioning enough of them to 
establish the general tendency and to indicate the result 
as we see it to-day. 

In the society of tlie Roman Republic, a man who owned 
slaves was addressed by them as dominus. This term 
implied rather ‘ownership’ than mastership. For the 
latter idea there was an old word (Ji)er%is^ wliich was 
gradually displaced by domirms^ no doubt for the reasons 
that we are now considering. The wife of the domimm 
was called domina^ — a mere courtesy title (like Frau Fro- 
fesso?Hn in German), since no woman could be properly 
domina unless she held slaves in her own riglit. At all 
events, it had become customary for a household to address 
its female head as domina, — a title which marks the social 
superiority of tlie Roman lady over her Greek sister. Of 
course a slave could never be addressed as dominus by 
anybody except a slave of his own ; but many slaves were 
manumitted and grew rich, and when this was the case, a 
freedman miglit bo dorninus to a large circle of depen- 
dents. When the establislmient of the Empire made all 
Romans virtual slaves of the court, the terms dominm 
and domina were regularly used by the whole population 
as titles of the higlicst respect, and became more and more 
common, until finally we get the Spanisli don and do%a, 
the Italian donna, tlie French, dame and madame, and (from 
the Eh^ench) the English dame (once common as a title, as 
in ‘Dame Quickly,’ ‘Dame Trot’) and madam. It will 
be observed that the application of the feminine forms is 
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more general than that of the corresponding masculines, 
as might be expected from the greater courtesy that is 
habitually shown to women. All women are dames in 
France and do 7 ine in Italy, while the masculine is still 
slightly restricted. This is precisely what is now happen- 
ing with the English lady, but no one ascribes the change 
to democratic self-assertion among the Italian peasantry. 

Magister is in classical Latin more nearly equivalent to 
‘boss’ than to any oth^’ word, and has to do with joint- 
stock companies, or other associations for trade, commerce, 
and the arts. Probably its first ennobling use comes from 
ludi magister, ‘ schoolmaster,’ which appears in early clas- 
sical times, and still survives in its English form ; but we 
have master workman and ]gast master as well, which sug- 
gest the sense which was mentioned at the outset. The 
Anglo-Saxons borrowed magister without real change (as 
mcegister'), but this was afterward replaced by the French 
form maistre (our master, modern Pr. maitre'), which be- 
came to all intents and purposes a native word, and was 
therefore employed to translate domine. Hence we have 
Master as a term of respectful address, later corrupted to 
Mister, always written Mr, except in imitation of vulgar 
English. The fully pronounced master, however, is still 
kept as a title for boys, as well as in the various uses of 
the word as an ordinary noun. This splitting of one word 
into two is a familiar phenomenon.^ 

"^1^^ feminine magistra was early used in the school 
sense. Low Latin developed a new form magistrissa, 
whence O. Fr. maistresse (modern maitresse') and our 
mistress. The latter was later corrupted to Mrs. (pro- 
nounced missis, but never written at length), whicli was 
long used as the title of both married and unmarried 
^ See pp. 356-7. 
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women. Finally, however, the abhreviatecl Mus was 
applied to the latter. Both Mr. and Mrs. have ceased to 
be specific titles of honor. They are applied to all men 
and women of whatever rank. But they are still titles 
merely. They have never become ordinary synonyms for 
'men’ and ' women.’ The reason is, in part, that we have 
other courteous designations for this purpose, namely, 
gentUynen and ladies., which we sluill examine in a moment. 

In the development of titles of courtesy from the senti- 
ment of respect for age, magniloquence is not so obvious, 
but it appears on a moment’s consideration. Senior, ' elder’ 
(the compai’ative of seyiex), does not regularly appear as a 
form of address in classic Ijatin, but we find it now and 
then as a respectful designation for an individual (as in 
Virgil’s senior Aeestrs), and the use of similar words in 
other languages is common enough. The Greek Trpea^v^ 
(preshus), 'old,’ and its derivatives are familiar examples. 
St. Isidore informs us that ‘preshgter in Greek and seyiior 
in Latin indicate not mere age or the decrepitude of years, 
but are used for honor and dignity.’ At all events, senior 
had established itself in the sense of 'lord’ or 'master’ 
as early as the sixth century, and it lias given us the 
Italian signore, signora, and slgnorina, tlie Spanish seftor, 
the Portuguese senhor, the Frencli sienr, sire, and seigneur, 
and tlie English sir and sire (botli borrowed from the 
French). It is certain, then, that tliis word had become 
a title of distinction (oiiposed to vassal), and that courtesy 
extended it beyond its proper bouruhiries, with the result 
tliat we liave already observed in doynhms and magister. 
We may compare the slang use of old man for 'boss’ or 
'employer.’ 

Lord and ladg liave developed tlieir meanings some- 
what differently. Lord was originally ' bread-conservex’ 
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or ‘gnardian of bread** (froiii hliij\ ’'ln’inidd and 
‘guardian’), and lady is thouglit; to luoan ‘bmad-kiioudor ' 
(though the last part of the word is doidhftil). k’nnii 
their etymology, tlicn, lord and lady scaua to liavo sign!- 
fied ‘husband’ and ‘ wife,’ or, p(‘rha.ps, to havo Ih'ioi din* 
tinguishing terms for a husband aial wift^ of soiiio rank* 
At all events, lord occurs early as a ta*ausIai ion of Ihirniam 
and the Greek Kvpm as appliotl tho Snprimm 

Being, and lady is also found in r(*s|H‘t‘t ful addrtnss and 
appellation: observe especially "Our Lady ' for flic Vir- 
gin. But, unlike the other tonus wbioli wc** liuvi? exiniS' 
ined, lord has never been geuerali/auld It rmuuinH a kind 
of title to the present day. With ladi/n liowi‘Voi\ lfi«^ 
case is different. This has resolutely gom* througli tin* 
generalizing or vulgarizing process, in Kpiti* of «‘very 
attempt to confine its application.*-^ d'lu* I'ilVet of this im 
the word woman is well known. Of late, howi*vt‘r. a rcjic* 
tion has set in, and tvomanHUomH liktdy to In* reslon’tl |ti 
its full rights as a self-rcspcctiiig word. Moaritiiin* yrr- 
son has suffered an amusing dohu’iontt ion. It has Ihhmi 
more or less employed as a substitutes for maatot by ilum* 
who did not wish to countenance the vulgar abus«* of iaiiy 
and yet shrank from giving offence, d'lni ri\sult lias bcmi 
to give a comically slighting cormotaiion to rate of lla* 
most innocent words imaginable.*^ 

The adjective gentle (whence yentlrmaH) is from tin* 

1 The French milord for * gentleman ’ and tJie nintlrrii rtrr<4i 
(for KOpm), ‘ Mr.,’ illustrate what might wtdl Imvi^ inkiai in 

2 The substitution of Ftmi for Weib in (i(*rinari aftmiH it lU'i'i'im' |iiir;il' 
lel. ‘Washerlady’ for ‘washerwoman’ is not tlUlcn*m fnuii 

toi Waschweih, except that in German the clmugo hiin lioit m 

legitimate speech. Frau is a highly honorahlii won't in it.i orlihii* hidiii-: 
cognate with A.S. /rea, ‘lord,’ ‘prince,’ and the Gh'l Frr^jr awl 

Freyja^ the names of a god and a goddess respectively. 

8 For the etymology of 2 ^erson sec p. 2UB. 
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Latin uiul tntauiH pruptn’ly ‘ bnlon^*in^i*; to one of ilie 
«.^rrat fuiitilirs ur of UtHiu?.' li implied, tlu^refore, 

ill tirsl nsr in ICn^^'Iisln \ihj;h .station and what wo may 
ea!! ^evuiir hroi‘tliae:d anti I'umo, in En<jfla.nd, to ho applied 
tt»a tloliiiiii* rank in st»eit‘ty, eoi*riisp<aHlin<( t,o that of the 
^|rn\t*r’*>r unlilhMl ntthiiily nf tlm (kmiiiieut yi\ (jentles 
air I, l1io adjfftivo f/r/z/Au htnviiver, laid afcpurtul a sec- 
ondary itiraiiiii*,*’ ill h'ronoh lud'oni it was ta,k(m into ovir 
lampiarn*, It liatl hotni a|>i>lioth by asstaaution of ideas, 
lit the oliaratdoristies .suppostal to ueeompauy hi^dt liirth 
toxaiih «is ill thooao* td’ /zoWa, yenr/’zzz/.v, zvzz/r/enzns, a,ud 
l!io !iIo‘K ami this stmstn still furtlan* limiled, has prt*- 
\ ailo*l ill iMi’di'dn iiflnthtu^ hoWi‘Vin\ has not ^i^onc 
♦ piiio tar, !n Ihi^knal it has n.*taint‘d its literal nuniu- 
u|’ SI ni.ni t*f ;pH»d iamilyd Still, even tlmre, the 
o\leii'<a«m of I ho \vt»rtl has homi so ,ip*t*at thal; Idle phrase 
‘ipiithiiiaii hy birth ’ has oftmi tt> Ihi (nnployed to prevent 
aiiihiipul\"s iiideod, the iimra! ov etliitad seitse of yenllf> 
liitiH was insisted on Itan.,^ a^i^o hy Cdia^nem*, who dtrliiied 
ijio true !p’ii!!einan us tme wlio always tries to ‘do iho 
ipnilil dodos that he vinu" ^ Lope\s famous line ‘Worth 
iitakoH the man amt want of it the hdlowd pioints the same 
ilint iiiot ion 1 let Wisai yr/Aee and v/n//r whieh many now make 
hot worn i/nm and and Ikipeks vm*se, eorreetly 

repreHoiits llte nsaip’! in tliis oountry htty yiairs aj^o. 

(VnnioHy, liowawmn 1ms alTeetml (jvHtlct)UiH exaetly us it 
has atIVoled Italy and many either terms od‘ riwpeet* It has 
hoeoiiio, in vidypir use, a mere synonym for mnn^ withont 
rf'ifard to liirtli or hreedinrf. A younj^ wouain onee sjioke 

J 'Thr it'llainoo did ant .adrdumo ^utU i ‘liauoor. DisruHsion of the trim 
li.ii'ijiT" ^-1 rriifiliJv ;md oiMitior.>. HA to Aw ac'oidisii of birtln rnia 

waio,il4v mifidofri bii muo. rhwv h a lino eusHuKo *4* ttuykind in tho 
fb' Li Lm-.i', vAiwli inadO'd the woitknnwn himilly ot iho lady in 

Ilir- iat' ^4 Ihr Wlio »d Ikiih. 
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of a room in an art museum as ‘ the room where all those 
gentlemen are,’ referring to the casts of antique statuary. 
The incident is significant enough. It illustrates the ten- 
dency to call all men (even in plaster) ‘gentlemen.’ But 
it does more. It shows how free such language is from 
self-assertion. The same lesson may be learned from the 
respectful formula ‘ Gentlemen,’ which is freely employed 
in addressing one’s audience, even by speakers who would 
never be guilty of the vulgarism of making genileinan a 
mere synonym for ‘male human being.’ Courtesy, not 
democratic push, is the explanation of the kind of mag- 
niloquence which we have been studying. There is 
nothing ‘new’ or essentially vulgar in the process as 
demonstrated by the facts that we have presented. Tlie 
history of the commonest forms of address in our family 
of languages is precisely parallel to the latest and most 
amusing extensions of lady and gentleman. 

Thus we have examined the tendency to exaggeration 
in several of its most striking manifestations. We have 
seen its effect in weakening strong words like asto^iish and 
amaze; and we have followed its operations in words of 
degree, in self-assertive magniloquence, and in terms of 
courteous address. It has certainly made good its claim 
to be regarded as a considerable motive power in the 
development of our vocabulary. 

Hyperbole is a favorite object for the animadversions of 
critical rhetoricians. It is undoubtedly necessary to con- 
trol this tendency in ‘ forming a style.’ But the same is 
true of metaphor, or simile, or antithesis, or alliteration — 
indeed, of every linguistic tendency that can be men- 
tioned. Ne quid nimis is the most elementary of stylistic 
rules. . To point the moral, however, by calling attention 
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to tlie wcakeiiiag effect wliicli continuous hyperbole has 
had on this or that English word in the course of centu- 
ries, is ill-considered. For this effect is no more deplora- 
ble than any other linguistic change. Language can 
mxor stand still so long as it is alive, and hyperbole is 
inerely one of the many causes which operate to alter it 
from age to age. Any loss is at once made good by the 
eniidoynumi of less used synonyms, by fresh figures of 
speech, or by the coinage or borrowing of new words. 
Extravagant hyperbole is ridiculous because it is extrava- 
gant, not because it is hyperbole. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

FOLK-ETYMOLOGY 

Systematic etymology is a liigli mystery, requiring ol 
its initiates long and painful preparation, and cultivated 
by its adepts at the price of eternal vigilance. But 
scholars are not the only etymologists. Curiosity about 
the make-up of words and about their sources is univer- 
sal. W e are continually proposing to ourselves problems 
in derivations, and solving them to our own satisfaction 
without regard to the dictionaries. Many words, to be 
sure, are passively accepted without inquiry. It seldom 
occurs to us to ask why a stone is called a stone^ or why 
bread goes by tlie name of breads — and so of most of the 
very familiar words in our vocabulary. In such cases we 
accept the name as belonging to the thing by nature. But 
we are not always so easily satisfied. We arc aware that 
a vast number of words are actually derived from some- 
thing else. Kindness and kindly are manifestly formed 
from Icind^i friendship from friend^ blackish from black. 
Many compounds also tell their own story : as, knifeblade 
and dogwhip and schoolboy and breakfast and fisherman. 
Ifurther, we see that words are gregarious, tliat they live 
and move in groups, larger or smaller, and many such 
groups are always present to our minds : as, — truths 
untrue^ untruth., truthful^ etc. ; strong^ strongly^ strengthj 
strengthen; fill, full, fulness, fulsome, fulfil.^ Hence we 


1 Cf. p. 193. 
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iinconscioiisly attempt to associate every strange word 
with its group, or at all events with some other word 
whose company shall preserve it from utter loneliness. 
Thus every speaker of any language is to some extent his 
own etymologist. Children, even, have their theories of 
etymological relations. A little girl who had heard 
many stories about the mischievous doings of an imagi- 
nary ‘ Wilhelmina,’ asked whether this personage was not 
so called because she was so mean. The question was 
typical of a process which is always active in linguistic 
histoiy, and which goes by the name of folk-etymology,'^ 

In its simplest operations, folk-etymology merely asso- 
ciates togotlier words which resemble each other in sound 
and show a real or fancied similarity of meaning, but 
which are not at all related in their origin : as , — hag and 
haggle; hatoh (the bird) and hawker; raven (the bird) and 
ravening ; horse and hostler. Often, however, the erro- 
neous association has a perceptible effect on the form or 
the sensii of a word, so that folk-etymology becomes a 
transmuting power in language. 

The change may be very slight, affecting only the or- 
thography. Thus surloin (from sur-, ‘above’) is usually 
spelled sirloin,) as if from sir. A ludicrous anecdote tells 
liow an English king once knighted a loin of beef in en- 
thusiastic appreciation of the national dish. So ‘Welsh 
rahhif is often spelled rarelnt (and even so pronounced), 
from a whimsical notion that it is compounded of rare and 
hit. In fact, however, ‘Welsh rabbit’ is merely a joke, 
like ^ Cape Cod turkey ’ for codfish, the Australian ‘ colonial 

1 Aii adaptation of tiic German Volksctymolocfie. ‘ Popular etymology ’ 
IB an attempt to translate the same word. In fact, our language is some- 
what at a l( for a graceful and convenient term under which to classify 
tlic phenomena. 
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goose ’ for a leg of mutton with savory herbs, and the old 
‘French of Norfolk’ for the Norfolk dialect of Engiishd 
Slowworm is not from sloio. The Anglo-Saxon form is 
sld-wyrrn^ probably related to slean, ‘ strike,’ ‘ slay ’ (akin 
to Ger. scUagen^. Though quite harmless, the creature 
has always been regarded with terror by the people. 
Sldworm would regularly give sld-worm in Modern English. 
Hiccough is variously spelled in older English (kiekup, 
hicoc\ hicTcet') and is doubtless an imitative word ; it is 
certainly not derived from cough, 

A recent French novelist renders teetotaller by totaliseur 
du thi,, as if it Avere tea-totaller^ though in fact it is from 
teetotal,^ Avhich is merely a reduplicated form of total (cf. 
mishmash,^ tittle-tattle,^ hiblle-bahhle,) the German WiTrwarr,^ 
and the like). Recent slang gives the name teetotum to a 
tea or coffee-house conducted by the charitable as an offset 
to the dramshop. This is merely a poor pun, and nobody 
ever thought that teetotum and teetotaller were etymologi- 
cally connected, but its coinage differs from folk-etymology 
merely in being jocose and intentional. Teetotum, by tlie 
way, is T totum. When used for gambling, the teetotum 
had a T on one of its four sides, standing for ‘ take all the 
stakes.’ 

But changes in spelling come oftener from scholars than 
from the people, and the learned have done their part in 
disguising English words. Rhyme, for instance, is the 
Anglo-Saxon rim, ^ measure,’ and would naturally be rime 
in Modern English. But scholars attempted to derive it 


0 Trench’ for the argot of vagabonds (thieves’ slang). 

- This derivation has often been seriously entertained. The or)p()sitc 
phenomenon is seen in tea-tree, the name of various Australian shrubs 
whose fohage has been used as a substitute for tea. This is sometimes 
A^itten ti-tree and even ti-tri, under the mistaken impression that it is an 
aboriginal word. 
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from the Greek rhijtJmos (yhenoe rhythm comes), and the 
absurd spelling rhyme is the result of their efforts. Mime 
is now preferred by many writers, and is steadily gaining 
ground ; hut printers are stubborn, and it is hard to resign 
the hard-won spoils of our youthful campaigns in the 
spelling-book. The adoption of the 'learned’ spelling 
rhyme had of course had no effect on the pronunciation.^ 
In many instaiices, however, a new spelling has changed 
a word considerably. Thus perfect was parjit or parfet, 
being derived not directly from the Latin perfeetus but 
from the Old French parfit^ parfet (modern parfait). 
Scholars, however, substituted the form perfect in the 
sixteenth century, and for some decades the word was 
thus spelled, though still pronounced parfit or perfetJ^ In 
time, however, the spelling carried the pronunciation 
with it, and we have the modern word. 

But we nuust return to popular etymology, from which 
the parallel phenomenon of learned error has diverted us 
for a moment. 

Folk-etymology ordinarily affects more than the asso- 
ciations of a word or its spelling. It transforms the word, 
in whole or in part, so to bring it nearer to the word or 
words with which it is ignorantly thought to be con- 
nected. The x^rocess is not confined to any single con- 
stituent part of our vocabulary, but its effects are most 

1 Other exaitiplcs of spelling influenced by erroneous etymology may be 
seen in which is not from L. siyissoi\ ‘ cutter,’ but from O. Fr. 

cisairas (luodiu’u ciseaux), from L. caedo; style^ which is L. stilus, not 
Or. o-tSXoj; scarcloth for cerecloth, 'waxed cloth’ (L, cerum 'wax’); 
and tlie obsohh.<j satyrCe) for satire, adopted under the impression that 
the word came from satyr, whereas it is really the Latin [lanx] satura, 
‘full plate,’ a name given by the Romans to an 'olio’ or 'mixed dish,’ 
and transferred in Latin to a ' poetical medley ’ and (somewhat later) 
to ‘satire’ in the usual sense. 

Se(^ Catnpioii, 1002, WorkvS, ed. Bullen, p. 259. 
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commonly felt in foreign derivations. The reason is clear, 
and may be seen in a familiar example : — the corruption 
of asparagus to sparrow grass^ which is now regarded as 
vulgar but which was in good use in the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries. Such a word as asparagus 
stands alone in our vocabulary. The learned knew that it 
was the Latin asparagus} borrowed intact, like so many 
other terms from that language, and the fact that it had 
no relatives in English made no difference to them, for 
they associated it with the Latin. To the people, how- 
ever, who knew nothing of its origin, it was an English 
word like any other; and their minds unconsciously 
attempted to associate it with some other word or words 
with which they were familiar. It was long enough to be 
a compound. Its last syllable sounded like a slovenly pro- 
nunciation of grass. There were already many plant names 
in which grass was the last syllable. A- is easily lost, and 
sparrow is vulgarly sparra. The result was inevitably 
sparrowgrass^ — a form which immediately satisfied the 
popular conscience. True, the plant had nothing to do 
with sparrows, but one cannot have everything in this 
world. What has dog-grass to do with dogs? In gen- 
eral, the etymologizing- tendency which we are studying is 
easily satisfied. Half a loaf is better than no bread. 

Take cutlass^ for instance. It is the French eoutelas 
(from L. eultellus^ ^ knife’), but owes its present form 
to a fancied connection with cut} Lass seemed to be 
English enough already, and suffered no change at first, 
though lasses have nothing to do with swords. Half of 

1 The Latin took the word from the Greek d<nrdpayos (perhaps con- 
nected with o-Trapyciv, ‘ to swell with sap ’). 

The I of cuUellus would regularly disappear in French. Gut has 
nothing to do with either French or Latin, but is thought to be of Celtic 
origin. 
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tlie word had an appropriate meaning, at all events, and 
for a time the popular feeling was content. And it has 
remained content except among sailors, who did not like 
to call their favorite weapon by a name that was not com- 
pletely intelligible. Cutlass seemed wrong, somehow, and 
accordingly they made it into aitlash^ both parts of which 
were eminently satisfactory, just as they made the old 
man-o’-war BelUroplion into Bully Ruffian* 

Often there is only the slenderest connection in sense, 
or none at all, between two words that are thus associated 
by popular etymology. In sxrch cases we think it enough 
to give the strange term a familiar sound. Sense may 
take care of itself, as it does in so large a part of our 
vocabulary. Tlius lanyard is the French Imiiere^ ‘thong’ 
(L. laeiniti)., transformed by association with yard* The 
first syllable is left tnidisturbed. Lutestring., a kind of 
silk, is for In, string., itself a corruption of Fr. Imtrim (from 
the gloss or lustre, of the material). Nowadays the name 
is practically confmed to ribbon, perhaps because this 
resembles string. 

But popular etymology is not confiiiod to foreign bor- 
rowings. It affects native words as well. Sand-blirid, for 
instance, is for samhlind., in which sam- is an Anglo-Saxon 
prefix, meaning ‘half’ (akin to L. semi-')* So long as 
this prefix remained intelligible, there was no temptation 
to change it. But sam- became obsolete, and was therefore 
as tantalizing to tlic etymological consciousness of the 
folk as if it luul been exotic. Rand in the eyes would 
cause temporary blindncHS : cf. ‘throw dust in one’s eyes’ 
for ‘deceive.’ A very pretty song des(U‘il)c!!S witli much 
particularity the function of ‘the Smul-mmd who puts 
babies to slec]). 

Shamefaced was formerly shamefast* The second sylla- 
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ble was the adjective /asi, literally ‘ confirmed,’ which was 
used in Anglo-Saxon to make adjectives. Shame meant 
‘ modesty ’ and shamefast was merely ‘ modest ’ in a good 
sense. When the old termination went out of use, popu- 
lar etymology got hold of the word, and, in its eagerness 
to make things intelligible, transformed it into shame- 
faced. In this instance (as in many others) the new 
associations of the word, consequent on its new ety- 
mology, have somewhat modified its sense. Shamefaced 
now means not so much ‘ modest ’ as ‘ bashful ’ or ^ discon- 
certed,’ — showing shame in one’s face. 

A number of examples of native and foreign words 
that have been distorted by folk-etymology will now be 
given without any attempt at classification. The reader 
will see that in some instances the change has been slight ; 
in others, thoroughgoing. The whole word may be af- 
fected, or only a part of it. When two syllables are 
equally unintelligible to the popular mind, one may be 
changed and the other remain as inscrutable as before. 
Sometimes there is an obvious appropriateness in the new 
form ; at other times, there is not the remotest connec- 
tion in sense between the word and its supposed etymon. 
Indeed, the result of the etymologizing instinct may be 
a conglomerate of incongruous words, each meaning some- 
thing by itself, but having no possible relation to its 
fellows or to the idea which the term expresses as a whole. 
Everywhere, however, the principle is the same. The 
effort is to make the word sound familiar, and, if possible, 
to give a meaning to that which was meaningless before. 
If both ends are achieved, so much the better. If but one 
is accomplished, we make the best of a bad matter. 

Crawfish or crayfish is not from fish, but is a distorted 
fornj of an older English crevis from O. Fr. crevice (mod- 
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erii eetevme)^ itself deriyed from the Old High German 
kreliz (modern Krehs)^ which is cognate with the English 
crab. 

Penthouse, Gean-to,’ has nothing to do with either pent 
or house. It was once pronounced pe 7 itns (Ben Jonson 
rhymes it with the Latin juventus') and pentis, and comes 
from the French appe7itis (L. appenMeviim) . 

Rake, ‘a debauchee,’ is a shortened form of the old 
word rakel, ‘reckless,’ perhaps from O.N. reikall, ‘va^ 
grant,’ wliich is from reika, ‘to rove,’ whence the old 
verb rake, ‘wander.’ Popular etymology made rakel into 
rakehell and slang shortened it to rake. To rake in the 
sense of ‘live dissolutely’ is from the noun. 

Belfrey is not connected with bell. It is O. Fi\ ber- 
fray, from M. H. Ger. ber(e)vrit (modern Beryfriede'), 
‘place of safety,’ ivom hergen, ‘conceal,’ and (modern 
Priede'), ‘peace,’ ‘protection.’ Its original sense was ‘a 
kind of tower.’ The bells came later and are unessential. 

Primrose is M.E. and O. Fr. primer ole, L.L. primula, 
a diminutive of primus, ‘first.’ It comes in the prwie or 
spring of the year. Compa,re ‘a violet in tlie youth of 
primy nature’ (Hamlet). We may observe that tlie 
^ prime of life’ once meant the ‘springtime of life,’ that 
is, ‘ youth,’ and not, as it now does, the fulness of manly 
strength. 

Qlove and its longer form, clove gillyfloiver, have a strange 
history. The starting-point for English is the Old French 
clou de girofle or gwofre, that is a ‘nail of girolle,’ applied 
to the dried bud of the clove-plant, which resembles a nail 
in shape and is used as a spice. Olou is the Latin clavus, 
‘nail.’ Grirofle is worn down from the Greek icapvo^vXXov 
(karuGphullon'), ‘nut-leaf,’ the name of the plant, — from 
icdpvov {kdruoYi), ‘nut,’ and <f>vXXov {plvdllon') , ‘leaf,’ cog- 
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nate with the Latin foliuM^ whence our foliage and folio. 
By popular etymology, girofre became gillyflower, a 
name still applied to the ‘pink.’ 

Casswiere is the French cctsifyiir, which, like our cash-" 
mere, is simply the iianie of the Indian state Kctsliniir, 
though the fabrics in question are different. Kersey is 
still another kind of woollen cloth, named from the town 
of Kersey in Suffolk ; but folk-etymology has transformed 
cassimere into Kerseymere. 

A sackbut was lengthened or shortened in playing, like 
the modern trombone. Hence its name (Fr. saquehute) 
from sachier or saquier, ‘to pull,’ and houter, ‘to push.’ 
Curiously enough the popular etymology would here be 
in the right place. For to butt (with the horns) is from 
bouter, and saehier was perhaps originally ‘to pull out of a 
sack.’' 

Touchy is not from touch. It is a corruption of 
‘peevish,’ literally ‘faulty, vicious’ (cf. ‘a vicious horse’ 
for one of bad temper). Teche (now obsolete) is 0. Fr. 
tache, teche, ‘spot,’ ‘blemish,’ and so ‘fault.’ The change 
from techy to touchy is instructive. Touch is often vul- 
garly pronounced tetch, and it was therefore easy to infer 
that techy was a mispronunciation of touchy. Folk-ety- 
mology is often a corrector of errors that are not errone- 
ous. 

Curmudgeon is of unknown derivation, but cur suggests 
popular etymology. The word recalls one of the most 
famous of etymological blunders. Dr. Johnson recorded 
it as from the F rench cceur mSchant, adding ‘ unknown cor- 
respondent’ to indicate that this (truly preposterous) 
conjecture had been sent to him by some person to him 
unknown. Ash copied the etymology in the form ^ eoeur, 
“unknown,” mSchant, “a correspondent.” ’ 
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Many have doubtless wondered why a tuberose is so 
called, since it resembles not a rose, but a lily. . In fact, 
the name is merely tuberosa^ ‘ tuberous,’ from the tuberous 
root of the plant. QTuber is the Latin word for ‘ knob ’ or 
‘swelling,’ adopted as a botanical term.) Rosemary was 
formerly rosmarine, from L. ros marinus, ‘sea-dew,’ ‘sea- 
foam.’ Tlie Australians have corrupted tarantula into tri~ 
antelope^ which they employ as the name of a large native 
spider. 

Warlock is A.S. wcerloga^ literally ‘one who prowes false 
to his pledge (or faith),’ from tvcer^ ‘pledge,’ and loga, 
‘liar.’ 

Rurlieti has been assimilated to Fr. lieu^ ‘ place ’ 
(L. locus). It is O. Fr. purali^e., poralSe^ L.L. peram- 
hulatio^ so called because of the ‘ perambulation ’ . or ‘ sur- 
vey ’ by means of which the land adjoining a royal forest 
and improperly included therein was disafforested and 
restored to its owners. The usual modern sense is ‘ out- 
skirts ’ or ‘ suburbs,’ commonly with a suggestion of dis- 
repute, since the suburbs of a town were, in old times, the 
haunt of debauched and desperate persons. 

Battledoor can hardly be from battle and the last syllable 
is certainly not the noun door. The earliest sense is ‘ a bat 
employed by washerwomen.’ The derivation is extremely 
uncertain. Spanish batallador^ ‘ hero of many battles,’ has 
been suggested, and also Provencal ‘little bat.’ 

Panther has been subjected to folk-etymology more than 
once. The Latin panthera^ which gave pantMre in French 
(whence our word), was adapted from the Greek irdvdr^p 
Ipdnther). In Greek, arav- (pan-') means ‘all’ (as in 
^Pan-Presbgterian Council,’ Pan-American, etc.), and 6rip 
(ther), ‘wiid beast’; but there is little doubt that the 
word is the Sanskrit pundrlka, ‘ tiger,’ borrowed by the 
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Greeks and transformed so as to nrnko .senst‘ in llicnr 
language. The lmnt(n‘\s nann*, for the Auierieun [luiitlier 
IB ])cihitei\ This also looks like |aipu!ar etvunhogy, hut 
perhaps it also preserves a sugg<\slii»n of the ohler I%ng!is!i 
form pimtere. 

Pennyroyal is a compound of translation mid tolk-ely* 
mology. The Latin is pnlrhan (or ynhylnm) tryiHiiu 
ivoiixpulex^ ‘flea,’ the plant lahng; thought he eitieaeiovis 
as a flea-bane, TIu^ Latin name, partly uilapted uml 
partly translated, gavc^ Lng, yuHalf royals whiefi was imi 
like anything else in the language, and was promptly 
rationalized to pennyroj/aL 

Artichoke comes directly from the Italian 
probably from Arabic) ; the last syllable was formerly 
pronounced choek^ but has hi‘<m respidled and n/pro- 
nounced under the inliuenco of tlu^ vet‘b r/iuke* A still 
better example of popular etymology is in Jcmmilrm 
artichoke^ which lias nothing to <lo with tfeimsaleim hut is 
corrupted from It, gira%i)U (Hurniug whh the sun 
name of a plant with an edible root resmubling the arti** 
choke. 

Walnut is not related to loalU Imt to Wrhiu Tli*‘ lirst 
syllable is the Anglo-Saxon wealh^ ^ fonrign,' whiidg how- 
ever, is not a native word, but comes from lla^ mime of the 
Celtic tribe of Volcae^ whence also Tin* 'rmitoriic 

race regarded the Celts as ‘foreigners ’ par emuPmer, In 
some parts of America the name timlmd is givmt tii flic 
‘shagbark/ a kind of hickory nut, and the inta walnut is 
known as the ‘English walnut,’ — a term wliitdt involves 
a curious etymological contradiction. 

Mandrake is a corruption of mandragorm^ tlio (i raids' 
(and Latin) name of the plant. The Anglo-Baxori mMu- 
dragora^ a direct borrowing, lias also survivcHh iAmkr k 
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an Old Eiiglisli word for dragon (A.S. draea from L. 
draco'). There is no connection between the plant and 
dragons, but folk-etymology is careless about trifles. At 
all events, the mandrake was a mysterious thing, popu- 
larly supposed to be endowed with life, and to shriek so 
terribly when it was torn from the earth ‘ that living mor- 
tals, hearing it, run mad.’ Perhaps the mere fact that 
dragons were also uncanny was enough to satisfy the 
popular mind. Doubtless the first syllable was identified 
with our man (with which it has no connection). The 
mandrake has a forked root, which often startlingly resem- 
bles the hunian figure. In this word one may see the 
action and reaction of popular superstition and popular 
etymology in a remarkalde degree. The idea that tlie 
mandrake was alive did not spring from the accidental 
identity between tlie first syllable of its name and the 
name of a human being ; but we cannot doubt tliat it was 
strengthened by this identity. 

Standard h O.* Fr. estendart (modern Stcndard)^ Hhat 
which is spread out’ (L. extendo). As soon as the word 
entered our language, liowever, it was associated with 
stmid., so that the form standard appears in the twelfth 
centuryd The supposed (connection with sfemd has not 
only changed its form, but has given it the meaning of 
Hhat whicli stands firm,’ or Hs fixed.’ Thus wo have the 
^standard of weights and measures,’ Hhe standard bushel,’ 
Hhe standard of morals,’ ‘not up to the stwndardd Tlie 
notion of ‘extension’ or ‘spreading’ has (juitc vanished- 

Purhlmd is blind., i.e. Hibsolutely sightless.’ Its 
commoner meaning of ‘ ncar-siglitcd ’ seems due, in part, 
to the erroneous idea that the first syllable is a cor- 

1 In tlie Pctorboroiip;h Olironicli*. (cited by Skeat.'), and also in Henry 
of Huntingdon (v, Y) : ‘lixo Btamlanl, id est regio insigiiL’ 
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ruption oi pore. The fenu jmr-Mind ariuallv anme uiitlef 
the influence of this idea. 

Alomindhle (fonueifly spelUnl ) sotuiis tti owe 

its special iinplication of ‘•uinuilurur tu* Miilanuun con- 
duct to the mistaken derivation Ircnu nh "away 

from or contrary to a man.'' fl'ho wtnil is really trom iik 
and omen. The Latin ahomvHuri is literally "to liein'eeaie 
anything as an evil omen,' and tlnm ^ to alditir. 1 lat etin- 
nection with homo., " man,' is a vm*y i>U\ error and aiileflateH 
the adoption of the word into KugHsh. 

Pantry and luttery arc asHocialt‘d with jmn and /ndhr 
by most speakers. In fact, 'futnirii eoim‘8 ( through the 
French) from L. panis, " bread and hudery wuh originiiny 
the place where the butts and hattleH wert! kept ( L.L. Imtunru 
from hota., hutta^ ‘cask ’). 

Bemdeer does not mean a deer that is guided l>y rnus. 
It is the Old Norse name of the animal, furimu with a 
superfluous English deer added. Tim (Jernmu narm* for 
the creature, Bennthier., is also from the Norse, lad, is eon- 
nected in the popular mind with renmn^ "to nm/ Tin? 
Scandinavian word was no doubt borrowed from the Lap|»s 
or the Finns. 

Tweezers is vaguely associated in our minds witli 
squeeze and with pinchers ov pincers. Ibit the naim^ ineiiiiH 
simply ‘implements carried in a tweeze or ease' (h'r. 
6tuis ) . 

In headlong., flatlong., and siddong the old huIFuc ding 
(preserved in darhling') has l)eeu confused with /coo/. 
Endlong (in Chaucer endilong) is the A.H. (mxlhmg 
(cf. Ger. entlang') in which’ and- is an adverbial prcdlx 
akin to Gr. dvrC (anti'). Our noun end is the A.S. 
whichis cognate oMi. 

Ixi foremost., nethermost., etc., an old snperlativi-^ suflix 
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-jMcxf has been supplanted by the adverb most, so often 
u, si'll with adjectives (as in most beautiful) J 

In all these examples of folk-etymology we have simply 
been olmerviug strong cases of the operation of analogy, 
— a furee which pervades all speech, as it pervades all 
thonglit, and whicli lias caused far-reaching changes in 
the structure of onr language. (Jonfusioii of grammatical 
cim.st ructions and inllcctional and derivative forms is 
largely <lue to this force, which has operated with peculiar 
energy in Ihiglish.''* Countless instances might be given, 
but two or three will aullicicntly illustrate the point. 

Burial is for an older Intriels, ‘toml),’ in which the s 
was not the plural ending, any more than it is in eorjps and 
(which are the same word pronounced in two 
ways), 'riic form looked like a plural, however, and 
80 burial was formed (like the vulgar corp).^ The spell- 
ing -ttl is after the analogy of marmal, casual, and other 
Latin derivatives in -al(is). 

Bpllable is O. Fr. sillubc (L. siillaha).^ It owes its I to 
aHSociatiou with the numerous Fuglish words in -able. 

In iV uglo-Saxou there were several declensions of nouns, 
differing greatly in trheir inllcctiou. IVlodern Itnglish 
reduces the.se to the simple scheme with which wc are 
familiar, largely through the 

inlhmucc of analogy, d'ho nouns which made their 
genitive singular in -rs, lor instance, have attracted to 
theniHclvos tliosc that Iiad other genitive endings. The 
old diirerenccs between the singular and the plural 
in the preterite of strong verbs have disappeared; some- 
times the singular form has earried the day, and 

1 S.'« pp. 200-1. “ See pp. 1 HI tE. ^ “ Sec p. 130. 

♦ (ir. (TuXXaaii, ‘ RomctliinK tiikeii tiisctlicr,’ Irnin <ruv-, togcUior, and 
Xaftfiivur, ‘ lake.’ The Moderu Frouoli syUabc. i.s a learned spelling. 
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sometimes the plural. The confusions of analogy are 
bafling to the philologist, but its effect has boon, in 
the main, in the direction of simplicity, — and increased 
simplicity, as we have already remarked, is an advance in 
the usefulness of language.^ 

1 Sec pp. 183-4. 
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DOUBLETS AND HOMONYMS 

The borrowing habits of the English language have 
filled our vocabulary with ‘doublets,’ as they are called, 
— tliat is, with different words which go back, by diverse 
courses, to the same original form. For example, dainpj 
and dignity are both derived from the Latin dignitas^ but 
the former entered our language through the French (O. 
Fr. ddntU), the latter was adapted directly from the 
Latin (or perhaps from the French dignitS, a learned de- 
rivative from dignitas). Thus dainty and dignity are 
doublets. They were taken into English at different 
times, have distinct senses, and are not felt as related 
words except by the etymologist. 

Again, guest is a native word, cognate with L. hostis,— 
that is, a word meaning ‘ stranger ’ in the Indo-European 
parent-speech has survived in Latin as hostis, in English 
as guest. Neither of the two is derived from the other. 
Possessing guest by right of inheritance, we have bor- 
rowed hostile (a derivative of hostis') from the Latin. The 
native guest and the borrowed hostile are therefore doub- 
lets in English, — both going back to an Indo-European 
word, but by different paths. 

iShh't ami sJcirt are also doublets. They are both de- 
scended from the same Germanic word, but shirt is native 
English, whereas shirt is Scandinavian, and its presence 
in our language is due to borrowing. Sometimes the 
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doublets are both of native origin. Thus, whit and toujlit 
are both descended from the Anglo-Saxon wiht^^ though 
they have become differentiated in the period iliat inter- 
venes between the Anglo-Saxon times and the present 
day. 

The development of doublets is one cause of the rich- 
ness of our vocabulary. Sometlincs tlu^y are synonymous. 
More often, however, they luive received special meanings, 
which, as well as their diversity of form, tend to con- 
ceal their original identity. Tlmugh wo have studied a 
number of these words incidentally in previous chapters, 
their importance will justify us in examining several 
typical specimens by themselves. 

Verdigru is the Bh'ench vert-de-[j‘riH^ ‘green of gray. 
The latter, however, is corrupted from L. L. viride aeris^ 
‘green of brass.’ Amhergru^ on the otlun* hand, really 
means ‘gray amber’ (Fr. amhre (/ris) ; ef. Miltoifs //m- 
amber. The last syllable of the Jhiglish word has l)een 
sometimes confused with grease or witli Greeee^ whence 
the obsolete forms ambergrease and ainber-de-gretnu 

Turtle (dove^ is A.S. turtle^ whicli was, however, not of 
native origin, but a very early borrowing from L. turtui% 
a reduplicated form (like murmur) that seems to go back 
to first principles, being an imitation of tlm bird’s note. 
Dove was added to distinguish the bird after the name 
turtle had been applied to the tortoise. The latter appli- 
cation is comparatively late. English sailox's of the six- 
teenth or seventeenth century, becoming accpuiinted witli 
the sea tortoise under its Spanish name tortuga (cd. the 
islands called Tortugas) or its Portuguese name tartaruga^ 
corrupted the strange term into one with which they were 
familiar, though there was no resemblance between the 
tortoise and the dove. These foreign names were derived 
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from L. tortus, ‘crooked’ (in allusion to the creature’s 
queer feet), whence came O. Fr. tortis and our tortoise. 

Booth is probably from the Old Norse luth (or con- 
nected with it), which is from hua, ‘to inhabit’ (A.S. 
hiian, Ger. hauen'). Thus lootTi is connected with lower 
(A.S. hur'), ‘sleeping-place’ (preserved in poetry), and 
with hoor, ‘peasant.’ Boor is the Dutch hoer, ‘farmer’; 
recently introduced afresh in the pure Dutch form as 
a proper name for the Dutch in South Africa. Bush, 
‘to prepare,’ is from the same Old Norse verb (^-sh being 
an old suflixed reflexive pronoun), and loun, ‘ready,’ is 
the Anglo-Saxon participle (ye)5rtn, ‘ prepared,’ from the 
corresponding Anglo-Saxon verb buan. Bound (on a 
journey) is the same houn, with d added under the influ- 
ence of the participle of hind. Bower, for the ‘ knave ’ at 
cards, is the German Bauer, ‘peasant,’ from the corre- 
sponding High German verb hauen. Thus, in this group 
of words, our language has laid under contribution not 
only its native stock but the related words in three Teu- 
tonic tongues, — Old Norse, Dutch, and High German. 

Bien is the French form of L. li^ameu, ‘bond (li^are, 
‘bind’). Ligament is a direct borrowing from the same 
Latin word, influenced by the numerous French and Eng- 
lish words in -nt. League, ‘ alliance,’ is the French ligue 
(from L. L. Uga), also from ligare. 

Our ordinary utterance is from the verb utter, which 
comes in its turn from out. But the old phrase ‘ to the 
utterance^ for ‘to the death,’ said especially of duels or 
other combats, is the French d outrance (from L. ultra. 


‘beyond’). The change from outrance to utterance was 
no doubt due, in part, to the emphatic sense which the 
adjective utter (really a comparative of out; cf. outer-) had 
acquired, — as in ‘utter misery,’ etc. It is one of the 
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countless freaks of linguistic fortune that outrance^ bor- 
rowed from the French, and utterance^ of native origin, 
should resemble each other so closely both in form and 
sense, and yet should have no etymological relationship. 
The former goes back to L. ultra^ the latter to Eng. out^ 
and these two adverbs are in no way akin. 

From the Latin dominus^ ‘lord, master,’ we have bor- 
rowed almost every conceivable formation.^ The vocative, 
applied as a title, we have taken in bodily as domine (or 
dominie)^ for a schoolmaster or a parson. Dan^ as in 
Spenser’s ^JDan Chaucer,’ is an Old French shortening 
of dominus^ and corresponds to Sp. don and Port. dom. 
Don is jocosely used of a university dignitary in England, 
but never (except by imitation) in America. Dame is 
domina^ — also E’rench. Domain and demesne are really 
one and the same French word, from L. dominieum^ 
demesne being Anglo-French (the s was simply a bad Law 
French spelling). 

Donjon or dungeon means properly the ‘master-tower’ 
or ‘keep’ of a castle, — from L.L. domnio^ for dominio (the 
source of Fr, dominion^ which we have also borrowed). 
Donjon-Jceep is a tautological compound. The shift of 
meaning in dungeon is easy to understand. 

The Latin verb dominari (from dominus') became domi- 
ner in French, and this was taken into Dutch as domineren 
(with infinitive ending -en). In the fifteenth century, 
apparently, the Dutch word furnished us with our domi- 
neer, Dominate,^ dominant^ and domination we borrowed 
directly from the Latin. 

Dominican is from St. Dominic, who founded the order. 
His name is the Latin dominieus^ ‘belonging to the Lord.’ 
Domino is a modern word in English. It is found in 
iCf.pp. 32S-4. 
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Freneli, Spanish, and Ihilian in this same form, and was 
a.i>pli(;(I originally to a caiion\s hood, and then to a mask- 
ing; hal)it. How the word was formed is matter for 
ooujecture. The suggestion that it was a jocose applica- 
tion of a tragmcut ofc the hatin ^benedicamus Do77ii7io^ 
is not iiu[)ro])able. At all events, it must have been in 
tlui first iustanee a l)it of slang. The game of doyninos is 
said to be nanuHl from the garment, because the pieces 
w’itli wliitdi it is played have black backs — again a bit 
of humorous slang, which ha,s established itself in the 
la.ng;uage, Ihit all this is guesswork, as is so often true 
in the case of slang and cant. 

Darujer nutans originally ‘ mastership,’ and comes from 
Ij, Iv. dominarium ( through the Freneli). So when Portia 
says to Antonio, ^Yoii sta,nd within his danger^ do you 
not?’ she means not dn his debt,’ as some have thought, 
hut ‘in his power,’ ‘alisolutely under his control.’ So, too, 
dftnijtroKH orien meant ‘ oilish,’ ‘distant,’ ‘defiant,’ which 
ari) closely connected with the idea of ‘lordliness’ of de- 
meanor. In the mediaival love allegory, Danger^ one of the 
luviu‘'s fiercest opponents, typifies the lady’s coldness. 

in a , 11 senses, as noun, verb, adjective, and adverb 
(aarom, cf, athwart)^ comes ultimately from the Latin crux^ 
eruek^ Its introduction into our language depends on 
ilio crucifixion oC (Ihrist; liencii, there is attached to it 
the whole liistory of tlu^ conversion of Western Europe. 
Hut that is not all. 'fhe noun crou did not reach Eng- 
land in any simple, way. It is tlic Norse eros^ borrowed 
fx*om thc^ Irish, whuh in turn borrowed it from Latin. 
Its IH’uper Knglisli hornet is the North, where Scandi- 
navian settlements greatly affected our language; but 
it s[)read into oih(U‘ dialects, and lias finally become the 
universal form. Our texts of Oliauccr have both eros and 
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erois^ the latter being from the French modification of L. 
crueem(0. Fr. crou^ modern croix). Tims, in this sing’le 
word, we have a trace of the early Cliristianity of Ireland 
(‘the Isle of Saints’) and of the conversion of North mnlbria 
by Celtic missionaries. The pare Latin form appears in 
cmci-al^ entci-jfix^ cfud-Jor-m^ and otlier borroAved words 
of a learned character, and we have taken iiiemx intact 
for ‘a diffienlt qnestion or passage in an author.’ We 
have also entsade (from Sp. crwada)^ arusado^ coin’ 
(Port, eruzado^^ midi cnme (from D. hrMisen.^ a verb made 
from the noun all of which go back to the Latin 

crux. 

Aix instructive case of successive borrowing of the same 
word is that of reman^ ration^ mdratio. The Latin ratio^ 
‘reckoning,’ became in OldFreiicli (modern 

and this gives us reason. Later, ration was borrowed Toy 
French directly from Latin, and by Englisli from French, 
ill the special military sense ; and, finally, we have also 
the Latin word, unclianged, as a technical term in mathe- 
matics. Gom^dire gr entile., and genteel, all from L. 

gentilu, — the first directly, the second and third, by suc- 
cessive borrowing, through the French gentil. 

The Latin camera, ‘ vault,’ ‘arch,’ later chamber,’ be- 
came chamire in French. Afehave borrowed both words, 
as well as another derivative camler (0. Fr. eamlre'), 
used, as a technical term in shipbuilding and architecture. 

Hose was adopted from L. rosa by the Anglo-Saxons. 
Rosa is doubtless related to the Greek pohov (^rliC^don), 
which we have in rhodo-dendran, a Greek word meaning 
‘rose-tree,’ taken into English bodily. Green vitriol was 
called by the alchemists ‘ rose of copper,’ eupri rosa, which 
became cauperose in French, and this latter word was 
gradually corrupted into copperas in English. The sue- 
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cessive corruptions point to the fact that copperm has 
been much used in the arts. W ords wear out like coins. 

Ta'vern and tabernacle haye very different associations ; 
yet they are the same word at bottom. L. talerna, ‘a 
boothj’ ‘ shop,’ ‘ tavern,’ became taverne in French. English 
borrowed this word from French ; and also, directly from 
Latin, the diminutive tabernaculum, ‘tent.’ The biblical 
use of tabernacle has given sacred associations to the term, 
so that it is often used in special senses, — e.g. for a cano- 
pied seat in the choir of a church. 

Benc\ hank (in all senses), banco ^ and hunco^ are, to all 
intents and purposes, the same Germanic word. Bench is 
the native English form (A.S. bene), French borrowed 
the word from Old German in the form banc^ and this 
gives us ‘a lank of oars’ (from the rowers’ ‘bench’) and 
the legal phrase in hank (of the terms of a court). The 
Scandinavians had the Germanic word in a slightly differ- 
ent form, and from them we borrowed, at an early date, 
6aw/c, in ‘ sandbank ’ or the ‘bank of a river.’ The Italians 
had also adopted the Germanic word, and used lanca or 
banco for the bench or table of a money-changer. From 
banca the French made banque^ which gives us bank in 
the financial sense ; while we have also taken in the other 
Italian form banco intact. The Spaniards had correspond- 
ing forms banca for ‘ (money) bank ’ and banco for a cer- 
tain game at cards. The latter term has recently passed 
into American English, giving us bunco (or bunko) for a 
swindling card-game or mock-lottery, — whence the slang 
verb to bunco, for ‘to cheat,’ ‘chouse,’ or ‘defraud’ in 
almost any manner: as, — ‘He was buncoed out of his 
seat in th<3 House of Representatives.’ It Avould he 
hard to find a better example of the omnium-gatlierum 
character of the English vocabulary. We had this word 
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bench by right of inheritance, yet we Iiavc, at tlilTcrent 
times, taken in the same word, in diflerent s< arses, four 
times, — once from Old Norse, once from Spaiusli, and 
twice from French. Besides this, we liave mow^iteffunk 
and bankrupt. The former is the Italian montunbaneo.^ 
‘a qiuick’ (who gets upon a bench to proclaim his nos- 
trums). Bankrupt has been twice burrowml, — frtim 
It. hanca ‘ broken bench,’ and from Fr. hanqur^- 

route (which is also from Italian). Ilemn) the older Fng < 
lish banke rota and bankroiit. MMa is tlm lialian form 
of the Latin participle rupta., and lienee, in tlm ^ hairm‘d 
times’ of the sixteenth century, the Englisli word was 
brought nearer to the classic languages, and took the 
form bankrupt., which wo now have. Oliserve tluit. all 
the financial senses of bank go back to Italy, tlic erjidle of 
modern banking. 

Arch and arc are both from L. arcuii., '^l>owd the 
latter directly, the former tliroiigh the Krcncli. 

Eyena and sow are really the same word. The Anglo- 
Saxon had s% suyu., ‘sow,’ and these are cognate 

with L. Gr. crO? (si2«) or 1)9 ( Juts). From C9 oiimcH hy- 
aena (which is merely the Latin sindling of Gr. worn, 
khaina^ ‘sow’). Swine is A.S. su witli adimiuutive ending, 
though its diminutive force vanished utterly long ago* 

Star is a general Indo-European word. The hhaglisli 
form (A.S. steorra) is cognate witli L. Stella (short for 
sterula) and Gr. dcryjp (astir)., aerTpov (dstron). Besiiles 
having the native 'word, we have borrowed freely from 
Greek and Latin: stellar, stellate, steMify, eomiehtyum ; 
aster, ‘the star-flower,’ disaster, ‘a bad star’; 
astronomy, asteroid. 

The Romans had a word cancer, ‘a crab,’ perliajw old 
enough to be cognate with the Greek mipKivQ<i (kiirkinoM), 
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but, from its appearance, more likely to be corrupted from 
it. Cancer has continued to be the name of a constellation 
for more than two thousand years. It was also applied 
in Greek to a disease, from a fancied resemblance of the 
swollen veins to a crab’s claws, and, in its Latin form, has 
been borrowed by later civilizations, giving rise to the 
two English words cancer and canker^ now very different 
in sense. Modern science has distinguished various forms 
of cancer, and, feeling the need of e.vacter terms than those 
wliicb satisfied the old physicians, has accordingly bor- 
rowed the Greek name carcinoma in a special sense. 
Cancer had a Latin diminutive cancelU, ‘a grating’ (once 
more from the resemblance to a crab’s claws), especially 
a structure separating a part of a large hall from the rest 
when used as a court or audience-room. Hence, through 
the Erench, we get the chancel of a church. A derivative 
of it in Latin gives chancellor, and later developments 
give chancery. Directly from the Latin comes the verb 
cancel, literally to ‘ cross out ’ writing by means of lines 
like the bars of a grating. In chancery came to have 
a sinister sense from the delays and expenses incident to 
suits in the chancellor’s court. It was picked up by pugi- 
listic slang, and has reentered the colloquial vocabulary 
with the associations of the prize-ring. 

Legal, loyal, and leal are all from L. legalis, ‘ according 
to law.’ Legal is directly from the Latin. Loyal and 
leal are from O. Fr. loial (modern loyal) and leial respec- 
tively, the former being Central and the latter Norman 
French. The general currency of ‘Land of the Leal’(^i.e. 
of those who have ‘ kept the faith ’) for ‘ heaven ’ is due 
to the Scottish poem of that name. 

Sire and sir are variant forms of Ifr. sire which is 
from L. senior, ‘ older.’ For their use as terms of respect. 
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see p. 325* Sirrah seems to be the dissyllabic result of 
an angry or scornful pronunciation of sir-r-r^ with a 
prolonged r (cf, Irish sor-r-r!). The derivation from 
O.N. slra^ ‘sir’ (later used scornfully), itself a borrowing 
from French, must be rejected. ‘No, sir-ree!’ common 
a few years ago in jocose or vulgar speech, is doubtless 
a variant of sirrah^ or at all events a parallel phenomenon. 

Glench and clmch are dialectic variations of the same 
word, and were formerly interchangeable. In present 
usage, however, there is a strong inclination to distinguish 
them. We ‘clench our fists,’ but ‘ clinch a bargain.’ 

Chaw is a dialectic variety of chew^ and does not appear 
in literature before the sixteenth century. For a time it 
was interchangeable with chew in dignified speech. Wit- 
ness Spenser’s Phaoii, who describes himself as ‘chawing 
(i.e. ruminating) vengeaunce.’^ At this moment, chaw is 
contemptuously used for violent or vulgar chewing (cf. 
chawhacon')^ and is therefore regarded as itself a word of 
dubious character.^ The distinction between chew and 
chaw^ however, is very much like that between essen and 
fressen in German, which, however, has established itself 
in the literary language. Chew itself is sometimes euphe- 
mistically avoided in favor of masticate^ — a curious Latin 
word which seems to come from Gr. fiacrri^rj (pnasticlwy^ 

‘ mastic,’ a resinous gum used for chewing. No essential 
dignity attaches to masticate; its elegance consists in its 
being a Latin word used in technical language. In the 
figurative sense, again, chew is out of favor. A modern 
Brutus would not advise Cassius (as in Shakspere) to 
‘chew upon this.’ He would say ruminate^ which is sono* 

1 Faerie Queene, ii, 4, 29. 

^ It is common, howeyer, in various dialects, as tlie ordinary verb fox’* 
‘ masticate.’ 
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rolls enough, but is after all only the Latin for ‘ chew the 
cud’ (ti'om rumen^ Hhroat,’ ‘gullet’). 

The two pronunciations of gallant (as gdMant and as 
galldnt) are really doublets of a peculiar kind. The Old 
French adjective galant passed into English in the four- 
teenth century, and is now accented on the first syllable. 
Some three liundred years later, the same word was bor- 
rowed again in the sense of ‘ polite or attentive to ladies,’ 
and this gives us galldnt. The French adjective is a 
present participle of the old verb galer^ ^ to make merry,’ 
which is of Germanic origin. The Italian gala (which we 
have also borrowed) is from the same source. It corre- 
sponds to 0. Fr. gale^ ‘merriment,’ with winch it is almost 
impossible not to connect the phrases ‘ a gaU of laughter,’ 

‘ a gale> of merriment,’ ‘to be in a perfect gale'" (i.e. ‘a state 
of great hilarity’). Idiis use of gaU is old in New Eng- 
land, and is not confined to this side of the Atlantic. 

Our language often shows considerable diversity of 
usage in the pronunciation of the same word, especially 
with regard to accent. Tins is likely to be the case with 
borrowed words, wliich, as they become establislied in our 
vocabulary, conform more and more closely to our habits 
of speech. Thus, Tom Moore knew only halcdny (from 
It. haledne^^ and tliere are still persons wlio would say ‘you 
was’ as soon as hdUony^ though this has come to bo tlie 
usual pronunciation. Occasionally, the language lias taken 
advantage of sucli diversity to make two words out of one 
by attaching diffin*ent meanings to the different pronunci- 
ations, as in the following examples. 

In the Eliz.abethan time, mettU was simply a phonetic 
spelling of metal. There wa>s no difference in sense,™ 
both forms being freely used both in the literal sense and 
in the figurative meaning of ‘ one’s composition,’ ‘ the stuff 
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out of which one is made,’ ^ one’s nature.’ In Modern 
English, we no longer even associate mettle with metal^ — 
the two forms have become perfectly distinct words with 
widely different meanings. 

Qonj{tre and cdnjure are not distinguished in Shak- 
spere. Either accentuation is used for either sense. To-day 
they are different words : to ednjure is ^ to use charms or 
incantations’; to conjure is ‘to call upon one solemnly,’ 
as it were with an oath. 

Many dissyllabic adjectives like profound^ mpreme^ com- 
plete^ and the like, which are derived from Latin adjec- 
tives accented on the penult Qproflindus^ suprhnm^ 
compUtus') had in the Elizabethan age a variable accent, 
prd found or profound^ etc., according to their position with 
respect to other stresses in the verse or sentence. As time 
went on, the accent became settled. In some instances, 
however, both pronunciations were retained, each with a 
special set of meanings, and thus the single term split into 
two distinct words. R'timan carries the literal sense of the 
Latin fiumanus; humdne^ the other pronunciation, is 
specialized to the ethical meaning. Antique is literal ; 
dntie^ simply another accentuation of the same word, means 
first ‘fantastic’ (as old things seem to the moderns), and 
then ‘a fantastic caper.’ 

Negro and nigger are interesting examples of the ten- 
dency to utilize variant pronunciations for the increase of 
our vocabulary. Negro^ ‘black,’ was borrowed from the 
Spanish (or Portuguese) as a descriptive term for the black 
race proper. It is pronounced negr by many, in accordance 
with the tendency to develop a vowel r from r + vowel 
(cf. ehambre from camera). Then negr becomes nigger., 
much as chamhre becomes chamber. Negro is retained as 
the true racial designation, while nigger is utilized as a 
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term of contempt or abuse not only for an ‘Ethiopian’ 
but^ especially in England, for a member of any dark- 
skinned race.^ 

Sometimes the tendency to differentiate asserts itself in 
different inflectional forms of the same word. So espe- 
cially in the so-called irregular verbs. We say ‘ the pirate 
was Jiang but ‘ the crane Jmng in the fireplace’; ‘he hove 
the lead,’ but ‘ heaved a sigh.’ 

It is a familiar fact that our vocabulary includes many 
pairs of words which, though entirely distinct in origin and 
meaning, are j^ronounced alike, and sometimes spelled in 
the same waj^ Such words are called ‘homonyms.’ Their 
presence in our language is often wondered at, but comes 
al)ont in a perfectly natural way. It may be ascribed, in 
the niain, to mere coincidence. Two different words may 
happen to sound alike, just as two persons who are not 
related may show a striking ‘family resemblance.’ The 
chances of coincidence are greatly increased by our habit 
of borrowing from every possible quarter. Sometimes, 
liowever, botli homonyms are derived from the same 
language or belong to the native stock. Pure accident is 
not the sole cause of tlie existence of homonyms. Folk- 
etymology has often assisted in bringing into accord two 
words which have nothing in common except a slight 
resemblance of sound. 

The study of homonyms is not altogether a matter of 
linguistic sport. It illustrates what we have so often 
remarked, — the varied history of our language and the 
complex civilization which it mirrors so accurately. A few 

^ The derivation of uir/ger from Fr. negre is far less likely. The 
scholars who uphold it are xxnacquainted with the form negr, which is 
often heard in the Soxxth. Neger and niger are found (as serious designa- 
tions) in the sixteenth century. 
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examples of these verbal curiosities will therefore be of 
interest. 

Weed^ ‘a wild plant,’ has nothing to do with tlie wued in 
a man’s hat or a widow’s meds, Tlie latter word is the 
A.S. ‘garment,’ which wo have specialized to 

‘mourning garments,’ while weed, ‘plant,’ is A*8. iofod, 
from quite a different root. 

Yearn, ‘to desire,’ is A.S. geornian, akin to (hn*. gerne, 
‘gladly.’ Yearn, ‘to mourn,’ as in Pistors 

Falstal! lie is dead, 

And wo must yearn therefore, — 

is corrupted (under the influence of the former word) from 
an older erm, from A.S. yrman, which is akin to (Ker. arm 
(A.S. earm), ‘poor,’ ‘miserable.’ 

Vice, ‘fault,’ is Fr. vice (L. vitiuni); vice, ‘a clvitcbing 
instrument,’ is Fr. vis, ‘screw’ (L. vitis, ‘ vine’). Vice- in 
vice-president is the Latin ablative vice, ‘ in the i;>hice of ’ 
(from vicis, ‘turn’), and so is different from either. 

The Tartars arc more properly Tatars, but theur mniie 
was connected by the Europeans with Tartarus, lHU‘.uuse 
of their supposed liondisli nature. Tliis points to tlie 
terror roused by the Tartar compiests of the thirteenth 
century.^ Cream of tartar comes from tha tartar that 
forms on the inside of wine-casks. It is Fr. tartre, and is 
thought to be of Arabic origin. At all events, it has no 
connection either with Tartarus or witli Tartary. For 
argol, another name for this tartar, no plansililo etymology 
has been suggested. 

Temple, a part of the head, might easily be regarded as 
a •S^fative use of temple, a place of worship. But, in 

1 See Wiener, The Tartar Myth, in the Modern Language Quarterly, 
III, 25. 
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fact, tlie former is from L. tempus, Avliich means both 
‘time’ (properly ‘ the fit time ’), and ‘temple’ (perhaps, ‘the 
fitting place’ i.e. for a fatal blow). ' From tempus, the 
French took temps, ‘ time ’ (_our tense in grammar), while 
from the plnral tcmpora they formed tempe, ‘temple of 
the head.’ A by- form in Old French, temple, determined 
the English word. The term for a irlace of worship is 
from L. templum, which was borrowed as tempcl in tlie 
Anglo-Saxon period. Templum is from a root meaning 
‘to^cut,’ and signified originally the ‘sacred precinct’ 
rather than the building. 

A sorrel horse gets his name from Fr. sawre (older sore'), 
probably a Germanic word (akin to sere) indicating the 
color of withered loaves. The plant sorrel is h r. surelle, 
from sur, ‘sour,’ also of Germanic origin and identical 


with our English sour. 

When wo apeak of a hog as rooting, we doubtless think 
we are using a verb from the noun root, as if the animal 
were seeking for roots to eat. In fact, however, though 
tlie words may be remotely connected, the verb is properly 
to ivroot, being the A.H. wrotan, and is coimeoted with 
wrot, ‘snout’; whereas tlie noun root is the Scandinavian 
rot, akin to wort, ‘ a plant’ (as in thorov<ihwort). 

Angle, ‘fishhook,’ is a native word (A.S. angel) ; but 
angle, ‘corner,’ is from I., migukos (through Fr. angle). 
Yet the two words arc near akin, since both the Eatin 
and the Anglo-Saxon word come (independently) from 
the same Indo-European root ANK, ‘to bend.’ 

Ancient (earlier auncien), in its ordinary sense, is hr. 
ancien from E.L. antianus (Iroin antei). But I ago was 
Othello’s ancient, nwl Falstalf’s soldiers wore ‘more dis- 
honorable-ragged than an old faced aneient.^ Heni we 
have a corruption of ensign (Fr. emeigne, from 1 j. insignia). 
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Tattoo^ ^ drum-boat,’ was fonnor!}’ itipfo, It is tbo l)utt‘h 
tap4oe^ Hap to 1 ’ i*e. ‘ (lriukin‘»‘-li()Uso sliiii ! ’ ^ The. UdtiH) 
is tlie signal for tlie soldiers to go to their (juarters. Tlio 
tattoovng oi the tlesh is another nuiUer. dMiis iailm is a 
South Sea Island word, impertisl, with tlu^ eustom, hy 
sailors. The chances that a Dutc.li military tmiii aaid a. 
Polynesian ciistoni should imlejuaulently give to the 
English vocabulary two words identical in form would 
seem unlikely ouougli, were not language^ full (4 snob 
coincidences. A similar instance is (stui p. 

Haggard^ ‘ a wild liawk,’’ is Fnvnch From Old (itnanan, 
and means literally S)f the hedged The emding is like 
that in drunkard^ coward^ etc. (siu^ p, 1*11 ). IlaggerU 
‘haunted hy a hag or witch,’ was (mnfuscul in haan witli 
this word, and hence wo have our common adjisdive //fry- 
gard. Hag itself seems to be related to hedge^ ajid thus 
to mean originally ‘a wild creatairc.’ 

PeriwmJcU^ the plant, iiml periwinkle, ilie sludl, hav(‘. ex- 
changed influences. The plant is L. pervinen, ud<)ptc‘d hy 
the Anglo-Saxons as pervince. Tins ))rovicU^s t he per- of 
both words. The shell is A.S. pine-wineJa, from L. pina 
{pinna}^ ‘mussel,’ and winele, ‘winkle’ (a shelliish). 
This has furnished the second part of both minu‘s. 


1 Compare our ‘ Shut the door to' and the Cermau zu ui Thnrv zai 



CHAPTER 1X7 

•ffOEUS IfliOM Til E NAMES OF ABIMA.XS 

On lUi.iiig'iiagG lias ag^reatcLiiantity of w^ordsaiicl plirases 
ill Avli icL tli € 11 am es of amiial s ure figaratiyely xised to de- 
Hccilies liDLiiiaii ( 3 [iia/litios. S eyeral linguistic processes wliict 
■\V 0 luLYG l)ceiistiicljioga,xe Avell illustratecd in this category, 
ail <1 tlier e a re, tusides, interesting hist oiical coasiderations 
attacliiiig to tl le groxip. 

Ill tli0 irst place, ocpressioiis of this type are of abso- 
piopiiliur origin. Tlicy point to a time when 
or oi7'l)oc,ly ivns familiar xvitli ont-of-door life, and when 
CO lip arisen s witli aiiiiiinls lay, tliercfore, close at hand. 
Tire type once foruiLed, literature would iiiewitably extend 
it li)^ indaidhig tlio names of exotic or CTen fabnlons 
aiiiimilss Hjiit^ ill. tlrcir bcginiiiog, tlie phemoineiia in ques- 
tion are iiiboiisely popular. More than tins, tliey go back 
to a wory porimitiYe psycliology. "We nor make a sharp 
distiiictioii bct'wooii man and the ‘lower animals,’ as we call 
tkeiii. . ''!(> primitiwo man, however, it did not occur to 

classify the workliri this fashion. He never cl onhted that 
leasts could talk and that it was possible for us to learn 
their liLngxiagn). II o believed that men were frequently 

traiisfomimdi:iitc> auiinals and animals into men. Indeed, 
lb isg^tilla tradition amonginaiiytrihestliab their ancestors 
had tlie foriris of bexsts or birds. Ihirtlier, instead of 
deiiy'iiig* reasDii tobhe lower aiximals, primitive aiaa often 


1 So& r. 117. 
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ascribed to tbein intellectual faculties superior to las own. 
All these beliefs survive among savages, and may be ob- 
served as -well in young children. Nursery tales and 
classic mythology alike embody them, and what wo call 
‘‘fables’ spring from the same root. Long after sucli 
naive conceptions had ceased to be seriously entertained 
by civilized races, they were still utilized in literature and 
art ; and hence they form, in one way or another, a com- 
ponent part of every grade of language, from slang to the 
most elevated poetry. 

English has a considerable stock of popular compari- 
sons which illustrate these points in a very simple way. 
A man may he ‘blind as a bat’ (physically, morally, or 
intellectually), ‘ sly as a fox,’ ‘ cross as a boar,’ ^ ‘ bold as 
a lion,’ ‘ stubborn as a mule,’ ‘ gay as a lark,’ ‘ dinnb as an 
oyster,’ ‘busy as a bee,’ ‘hungry as a wolf,’ ‘gray as a 
badger.’ He may ‘work like a beaver,’ ‘puff like a 
grampus,’ or ‘drink like a fish.’ Nowadays a talkative 
person ‘chatters like a magpie.’ In the fourteenth 
century he ‘jangled as a jay.’ ‘Gentle (i,e, well-bred) 
as a falcon’ is a pretty comparison of tins kind, often 
applied to ladies in the days when hawking was a fashion- 
able sport. 

Still more primitive is the practice of (losignating a 
person, metaphorically, by the name of some animal whose 
q^ualities he is thought to exemplify. 'Tluis a crafty 
fellow may be called a fox; a glutton, a a surly 
person, a bear. A shrewish woman is a xixen^ that is, a 
‘ she-fox.’2 Hamlet speaks of Osxic, the fantastic, fcather- 

1 Slang, wMcli deligUts in elaborating simpler expressions, carried out 
the figure : ‘ as cross as a hear with a sore head.’ Hoiico, apparently, 
the American word soreMad, fox ‘ a disappointed politician.’ 

2 See p. 204. 
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brained coartier, as a mterjif {Jaterpillar <^or ‘cater- 
pillar ot tlie cDimiLioii.-wealtli’> was an expjiessive old term 
for* oae wlio deyoars wlrab otlier men earn, — tlia,t is, if or 
win at ¥e &ouietii:iies oall, in. the laiigaa^e of political 
eccoiioiiif , an ^improdircti-ve coirsniiier.’ Otlier similar 
toiriiis. wliicli need no ezxplanation are sleef, nonle^^ duck 
//oose, nper^ mt {fov aspiteful ¥oniaii),parro?5, 

drone. I^'^ew of ns iiaye ever seentlie 
lit lie grab wkicli bores ttiTongh tlie leaves aird loiixdiirgs 
of looks, in a jErguiratiye sense, is fa miliar to 

cv er}r locly and lias lite rary nsso ciations. h nnd, cm, 

t'l/Jce, andp ifpi, are terms of contempt, aiii mrin or insect 
is sonictiniOH rised in tie same way. Siieli siirnaines or 
soMqiiets Garner de Mon and Ulie Wild £aar of 
A, r demies’ may also be iiieirtioiied, and fclie hulls, bearSy 
UAi] Zemin of tlio stock excliange iiiiist not be forg-otten. 

Tire iiamics of yarbns stupid birtls have been used, at 
different periods for ‘ fool’ or ‘dup ^’: — griill (properly a 
‘yoiiiig lird’ of m\y j)iffeo'tty laWy dodo, dotterel, m\dL 

rooi. .Mo oh affords a cniions iiistrnee of transference* 
Promtlio no mi rook, ti dupe,’ conies tlie yerb rook, ‘to 
clioa t,’ iincl froia this verlitlie nomi w/rwas rederived in 
tliG sense of hwiiidlcr.’ Tkis we liave tlie same word 

ii r two op]rosifo scaset^: blio lilackleg and. Iris victim* To 

pliicla jm/eoW (oi' simply toplk^ck) is an obvious figrirc. 
I^€ool jni/eon,\im(L liguratively forr ‘confederate in some 
swiirdling operation,’ is a decoy pigeon,’ sa called from 
i-fca lieiiig tied to a stool. Dotterel itself means ‘silly 
tliiag’ (from iotcG)', tuicl doilo is tlic .lortiigiiese doudo, 
‘ siinpletoKi.’ riieso tlroo wox'ds liave turned a complete 
somersault, rotnraing, in tlieir rfiguratiye application to 
stupid mortals, to tlie postiiro wliicli tlieylield before tley 

J- See p. m. 
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were applied to the birds. If the Portuguese doudo is 
really a corruption of the provincial English dold (our 
dol€)^ the whirligig of etymology is dizzy enough. 

Loon for ‘fool’ is not the name of the bird. It is the 
Scotch Zo^m, and is apparently identical with English lown^ 

‘ a worthless fellow,’ which is perhaps akin to lame. Any 
physical defect may give rise to an abusive epithet: as, — 
alsurd deaf,’ L. surdus)., hlind^ purblind., ^ scald 

knave.’ ^ Yet the popular feeling associates loon with 
loony., — which is lunatic., ‘moonstruck,’ from the supposed 
effect of the moon on insanity. Woodcock was once a 
synonym for ‘ silly creature,’ for this bird was thought to 
have no brains and to walk into the snare with its eyes 
open. Indeed, old books on fowling assert that it catches 
itself, as it were, by examining the snare in idiotic curi- 
osity. Compare the words of Laertes, who has been 
wounded with the poisoned rapier which he prepared for 
Hamlet: — 

Why, as a woodcock to mine own springe, Osric, 

I am justly kill’d with my own treachery. 

Bull., for ‘an absurd blunder,’ particularly in speech, 
might well come from the bull’s habit of charging with 
his head down so that he appears not to see where he is 
going ; but the etymology is not known, and the word 
may have nothing to do with the animal. ^ 

Horse is used as a kind of prefix to indicate size . or 
coarseness : as in Jiorse’radisJi, horse-purslain, horse-mussel, 
horse sense. Compare sow-thistle., dog-rose, and the Greek 
use of (toils'), as in ^ov-avicov (toU-suhon), ‘ a large 

1 ‘ He that repreveth his neighehor, outher he repreveth him by some 
harm of peyne that he hath on his body, as mesel, croked harlot, or by 
som sinne that he doth,’ Chaucer, Persones Tale, § 42. 

2 Compare hull luck for good fortune which a man blunders into. 
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kind of fig.’ Morse chestnuts^ however, are so called from 
being fed to horses. 

Many adjectives (of the nature of similes, and closely 
comparable to the phrases cited on p. 362) exist in the 
language. Such are lionlike^ dogged^ wolfish^ cattish^ cur- 
rish^ sheepish^ elephantine (for ‘^clumsy,’ often used of 
literary style), hoggish^ piggish^ bearish^ mulish^ apish. We 
speak of 4nnlish obstinacy’ and ‘^owlish commentators.’ 
Sliakspero has eowish for ‘ cowardly,’ probably because the 
cow is not valiant ; but also, no doubt, under the influence 
of coward^ wliicli has really nothing to do with cow (being 
O. Fr. couard^ from eoue^ L. coda^ cauda^ ‘tail,’ with the 
ending -ard’^'). Observe that many of these adjectives 
end in -ish^ a termination meaning sinipl)?^ ‘ like ’ or ‘ re- 
sembling,’ but frequently implying contempt (boyish^ 
childish^ mannish^ womanish'), Foxy is a colloquial term 
for ‘shrewd’; compare the ‘learned’ vulpine (L. vul- 
pinus), 

A few verbs belong to this class of animal names. They 
come easily from our ability to use almost any noun as a 
verb.^ To ape is to ‘ imitate ’ (especially in a ridiculous or 
ineffective way). To gull is to ‘cheat.’ Grull formerly 
meant ‘ a young bird ’ of any kind. In Elizabethan English 
it was applied to an unsophisticated youngster who wished 
to be thought knowing. To monkey with is slang for to 
‘meddle with,’ monkeys being proverbially unable to let 
anytliing alone. A vulgar but expressive American 
warning is ‘Don’t monkey with tiie buzz-saw.’ We may 
‘ dog one’s steps,’ or ‘ hmnd a man,’ or ‘ worm our way into 
his confidence ’ (cf. insinuate,, ‘to wind in,’ from L. sinuo). 
To rat is an expression for deserting one’s party or associ- 
ates, as rats are said to forsake a ship that is unseaworthy. 

1 See p. 141. 2 See p. 102, 
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It is common in England, but only imitative in this conn- 
try. To gawk is to ‘ stare about ’ like an awkward green- 
horn. A gawk is properly a euckoo and conies from the 
Old Norse. Ctwkoo itself was once used for ‘ simpleton,’ as 
by Falstaff in addressing Prince Hal. To badger is to 
‘abuse with words ’ (as a badger is baited with dogs). To 
crawjiBh is an expressive American slang term for to ‘ back 
out’ of an agreement or ‘back down’ in a contention. 
Two verbs of this class are illustrated by the omen in 
Macbeth : — 

A falcon, towering in her pride of place, 

Was by a mousing owl hawk'd at and kill’d. 

The ‘ tame villatic fowl ’ has supplied our language with 
the verb Jienpeck (now commonest as an adjective, hen- 
pecked')^ for which Leontes, in The Winter’s Tale, uses 
the ferocious synonym woman4ired^ thdi,t is, ‘torn’ as a falcon 
tears its prey. ‘ Qock ot tlie Avalk,’ ‘ cook of the school,’ 
to crow over (Shakspere’s overcrow^ as in Hamlet’s ‘the 
potent poison quite o’ercrows my spirit’) are not ‘from 
the barnyard, but from cock-fighting.^ 

Caprice comes (through the French) from the Italian 
eapriccio^ which seems originally to have meant the skip- 
ping movement of a goat (L. caper). Capriola (from L. 
capra., ‘she-goat’) means ‘fawn’ in Italian, and this has 
given us capriole (perhaps also through the French), 
shortened to caper. Caper (for sauce) comes from L. 
capparis (Gr. /caTTTrapt?), the name of the plant, and is 
probably of Oriental origin. 

Tools, utensils, or pieces of machinery are frequently 
named after animals. Battering ram (or simply ram) 
explains itself. The Romans called such an implement 

‘ 1 Cf. p. 57. 
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arie.% ‘ ram,’ and sometimes made tlie end of it into the 
sliape of a ram’s head. A warship provided with a beak 
for ramming is also called a mm, A croiohar (or erotv'^ gets 
its name from the fancied resemblance of its bent and flat- 
tened point to tlie bill of a crow. A frying-pan is called a 
spider in some parts of New England. The code of a gun 
a.ud *• a spigot,’ are probably from some fancied resem- 
blance to tlie comb of a cock. It is curious that the Ger- 
man Hahn (thougli not related to our word code) has both 
of these senses. Sawhorse and horse are pieces of wooden 
framework used for carrying or supporting logs and the 
like. OJua)eaiixHle-frue^ ‘ Frisian horses,’ are pieces of tim- 
ber set with long iron spikes and used as a defence, espe- 
cially against cavalry. The name (now a technical 
military term) wa.s, like many such words, originally 
slang, and came from the use of tins device by the Frisians 
in the seventeenth century. The Roman eculeus^ ‘little 
horse,’ was an, instrument of torture. An English reli- 
gious poet of the fourteenth century describes Christ on 
the cross under a. similaT iigure: ‘on stokky stede [f^teed] 
ho rode.’ Other im[>lemonts whicdi bear names of ani- 
mals aiHi mntinfj doj/s, fire-dra/s^ a, mule (in spinning), 
a summer hemn (also called a siininiertree ; that is, tlie beam 
whiiih bears a burden on each side of it, as a mmpter mule 
or horse), eulverm (from L. eolnher,, ‘snake,’ because the 
figure of a serptmt was frequently engraved on ordnance 
of this kind; cf. hasUMd for a kind of cannon), /y (for 
a light ca.rriag(i), tvornt (for the spiral part of a still), 
‘a nMail iik^.’ Similar figures are the medical Inpus^ 
‘wolf,’ and m.ne(% ‘crab,’ as names of diseases.^ 

There are many pro verhial or idiomatic plirases contain- 
ing the names of animals, and sometimes embodying 

1 See p. m. ‘-^kSccp. 
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a bit of popular wisdom or rude satire. Such are bee4me, 

‘ as the crow flies,’ ^ bird’s-eye view,’ ‘ wild-goose chase,’ 
‘calf love,’ ‘wildcat linanciering,’ ‘to send him away with 
a flea in his ear,’ ‘ nine lives like a cat,’ ‘ as wise as a Walt- 
ham calf,’ ‘as honest as Cooper’s cow.’ Most of these 
are perspicuous, but others allude to jests or anecdotic nar- 
ratives that have suffered the iniquity of oblivion. 

Blind bayard^ literally ‘ bay horse,’ ^ is an old term for a 
heedless man. Its use and meaning are well explained by a 
passage in Chaucer’s Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale (11. 860-1) : — 

Ye ben as bold as is Bayard the blinde, 

That blundreth forth and peril casteth [imagines] noon. 

A ‘ spread-eagle speech ’ comes from the old style of 
Fourth of July oratory in this country, in which the orator 
seemed to spread his wings like the national bird. 

The Middle Ages possessed a great stock of fantastic 
natural history, derived in great part from Pliny the 
Elder, from the works of Aristotle and iElian, and 
from a Greek treatise of the second century a.b. known 
as Physiologus, or ‘ The Naturalist.’ Such lore was highly 
valued, and has been much utilized by literary men 
of all periods. A great deal of it became popular and 
traditional. Hence come several linguistic curiosities. 
The basilisk^ ‘royal serpent’ or ‘king snake ’(Gr. /3acrt- 
\lgko^^ basiliskos^ from ^acrtkevq^ basileits^ ‘ king ’ ; cf. 
basiliea^ Basil) caused death by a subtle poison that em- 
anated from its eyeballs. Hence ‘ to glare like a basilisk ’ 
means to stare at one with a petrifying or annihilating 
glance, like Tennyson’s gorgonize. A person who can en- 

1 The termination -ardis that seen in dninkard^ braggart, etc., and is 
cognate with the adjective Liard, ‘gray horse,’ shows the same 

ending. (See p. 141 .) 
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clui^e mucli heat is called a salamander^ since this animal 
was siipi^osed to live in the element of fire. Phoenix may 
denote a person of unique excellence, a ^ nonpareil,’ since 
there was never more than one jphoenix in the world at a 
time. More commonly, however, we use the word in allu- 
sion to the legend that the phamix rose from its own ashes 
to a new life. In former times, pelican was a symbol both 
of parental self-sacrifice and of filial ingratitude. The 
mother pelican was thought to feed her young with her 
own blood, which the nestlings were so eager to taste that 
they sometimes wounded the old bird with their beaks. 
The dove was supposed to have no gall, and hence to be 
inca,pal)le of resentment. Scorpion for ‘ flatterer ’ comes 
from the action of this reptile in curving its tail over its 
body in the act of stinging. Hence the scorpion (Avhich 
was represented witli a human countenance) was said to 
flatter with its face while it stung with its tail.^ In addi- 
tion to these conceptions, most of which were common 
]^^)ropcrty, countless other bits of unnatural history are 
scattered through the pages of our older writers. The 
Elizabethan Evq)luiists were fond of such figures and 
developed them witli wearisome formality.^ ‘Deaf as an 
adder' is biblical and alludes to the oldidea that tlie adder 
either could not or would not hear the music of the 
charmer. It was even asserted that in order to avoid 
the sound of the (ilnirmcr’s voice and pipe, the adder 
pressed one oar to tlui gronnd and inserted its tail in the 
other. Crocodile tears^ for ‘ liypocritical weeping’ alludes 
to the story that the crocodile shed tears over the prey 
which it devoured. Compare ‘ lie plays with his victim 
as a (iiit plays with a mouse.’ The chimera and the eha-^ 

1 Soo Cliaucer, Mau of Tale, vv. 4(>l-(>. 

See p. 117. 
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meleon may also be mentioned. ‘ An unlieked cub ’ alludes ■ 
to tlie belief that young bears are born as formless lumps, 
and have to be ‘licked into shape’ by their dam. The 
phrase is popularly associated with lick, ‘ to beat,’ on the 
principle that to spare the rod will spoil the child. 

We have already mentioned fables. These have a com- 
plicated history, into which it is impossible to enter. Their 
origin, however, goes far back in the history of our race, 
suggesting a stage of civilization in which the psycho- 
logical differences which we feel between man and the 
lower animals were not recognized. The stories of ‘ Uncle 
Remus’ illustrate a developed form of this type. As civil- 
ization advanced, naive beast-stories, founded on such primi- 
tive conceptions of animated nature, grew slowly into the 
literary apologue which we know as the Aisopio fable. 
These fables have given us a number of proverbial phrases, 
of which ‘to cry wolf,’ ‘to nurse an adder in one’s bosom,’ 
and ‘the lion’s share’ are perhaps the most familiar and 
picturesque. ‘A wolf in sheep’s clothing’ is biblical 
(Matthew vii. 15). In addition to this, the Middle Ages 
had a well-developed beast-epic or beast-romance, partly 
based on the literary iEsopic fable and partly on tradi- 
tional stories about animals. In this epic, the leading 
characters had various names, two of which have main- 
tained themselves in our language : reymrd, for the fox, 
and chanticleer, for the cock. Isegrim, ‘ the wolf,’ is lost in 
English, and Bruin, ‘the bear,’ entered our language from 
a Dutch form of the epic at a comparatively late period. 
Dame Fartlet for the hen (and figuratively for a bustling 
or fussy woman) has been traced no farther back than 
Chaucer’s tale of the Cock and the Fox (The Nonne 
Prestes Tale). 

In taking leave of the interesting category of words and 
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]pliras©s deiiyeci Eroin the names of aiiiina.ls, to must once 
inoTG <eiiipbi.size tlie distinctly ‘popiikr’ character of this 
part of our Yocabxikrj. Even such of them as ovYe their 
presence iu it to literary treatment are cleriYed, in the last 
aiii^ljsis, from primitiFe man’s imiTd conception of the 
TOxU about him. So iiioclerii a word as tlie colloquial 
Jmjj, ^sly,’ leiids ns straight h^ich, hf an luihroken clew, 
to"tlie infancy of the race. Here is the explanation of the 
poertiii acity Yitli \7l1ichL finiinal symbolism has held its 
groiiii d ill tliG most cnltivatecl tongues . "I\\efox is a syn- 
onym for ‘craft’ with thousands of persons who haYe 
never seeiireyiiardm proprk prsona^ — to whom, indeed, 
tlia fox is ns literary a cliaracter as the heliemotli or the 
leriatliaiA. 
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Oke of the most entertaining chapters in the history 
of our vocabulary deals witli words from proper names. 
These are of every conceivable kind. Some arc mere nick- 
names, originating in slang or the liumors of the hour, and 
perpetuated either because they seem to fill a gap in the 
language or because they suggest allusions or anecdotes 
which it tickles our fancy to remember ; otliers are serious 
technical terms, coined in honor of an inventor or a dis- 
coverer. They may come from history or from literature, 
indifferently. Sometimes their origin is obscure, Imcaiise 
the story or the incident to which they allude, though 
striking enough to attract attention at the moment and 
thus to give rise to a new word or phrase, has not proved 
of sufficient importance to be put on record. 

The process that we are considering may go no farther 
than to transfer the name of a well-known personage to 
some one who resembles him. Thus, we may call a great 
orator ‘ a Demosthenes’ or Burke ’ or ‘ a Webster,’ a great 
general ‘a Wellington’ or ‘a Marlborough,’ a cruel tyrant 
Nero,’ the assertor of his country’s liberties ^a Wash- 
ington.’ This happens every day and calls for no remark. 
A further step is taken when the name of such a character 
is used for all who resemble him. It is then a pure com- 
mon noun, and, if our coinage passes current, the language 
has gained a word. Perhaps the most impressive example 
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is Omsar which, originally the name of a Roman family of 
no great distinction, has become a synonym for ‘ emperor ’ 
in language's so widely different as German (^Kaiser') and 
Russian ( Tsar) A 

Examples of such nouns are: hector^ ‘a bully,’ from a 
wrong conception of the great Trojan’s character; mentor^ 

‘ a wise counsellor,’ from the sage adviser of Telemachus 
in tlie Odyssey ; Nestor^ ‘ a veteran,’ from the aged hero in 
the Iliad, who had ruled three generations of men ; Solo% 
from the Athenian lawgiver (one of the Seven Wise Men), 

sage,’ often used jocosely of a person who has an ha- 
bitual air of sagacity ; Shjloch^ ‘a merciless usurer,’ or, in 
general, ‘a grasping money-getter’; Judas^ ‘ a traitor,’ or, 
in particular, ‘ a false friend ’ (cf. ‘ a Judas kiss ’) ; pandar 
(or pander)^ from the part played by Pandarus ((Pan- 
dani) in Cliaucer’s romance of Troilus and in Sliakspere’s 
Troilus and Gressida;‘^ Bayard^ . ^ a knight without fear 
and without reproach,’ then, generally, Ri high-minded 
and chivalrous gentleman ’ ; Braggadocio (from a character 
in Spenser’s Faerie Qiieend)^ formed from hrag and a quasi- 
Italian terinination, ^ a cowardly boaster’ ; JDrawcansir^ hx 
swaslibuckler,’ from a character in Tlie Rehearsal, the 
fjimous burlesque play written to caricature Drydcn ; 
3I(ecenas^ ‘ a patron of literature,’ from one of Augustus’s 
ministers, wlio fawored literary men ; dimce (from Buns 
Scotus, a celebrated scliolastic philosopher), ‘a stupid 

1 11ie Anft’lo-Saxons had the word in the form cdsere, whence kaser in 
Muldlo Knj»;lish, but MUer, anotimr Middle form, shows High 

German iniluence. Spmist‘.r\s h*s<fT is an intentional archaism. 

Pandarus is a d'rojan hvxo in Uu*. IHail, but bis activity as a go-between 
dates from the Middle Agc‘s. Cihaucer’s J^indare is a devedoprnent from 
Boccaccio’s Pandemi, but is vtsry different from his prototype, being, 
indeed, the most remarkable e-hjiractcr-study in our liteiuture before the 
Elimbethan age, SliakBpere’s Vandar is Chaucer’s, utterly debased. 
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person,’ first applied in contempt to the schooliueu who 
opposed the new or humanistic learning- ; Timon, ‘a misan- 
thrope,’ from a celebrated Athenian whose life was Avritten 
by Plutarch and dramatized by Shaltspere ; Lucretia, ‘ a 
Tirtuous woman,’ from Collatinus’s wife, whose tragic fate 
forms a part of the legendary history of Rome ; Benedick 
or Benedict, ‘a newly married man,’ from a character in 
Much Ado About Nothing, who rails against wedlock, but 
finally succumbs to the charms of Beatrice;^ iSatm, ‘a 
person of diabolical wickedness’ (cf. devil), or, jocosely, 
‘ a little Satan,’ ‘ a mischievous child’ ; Termagant, ‘ a scold,’ 
from a supposed god of the Saracens, whom the Middle 
Ages regarded as idolaters. ^ 

The Bible has given us a number of similar terms : as, 
— a Joseph, a Job, a Samson, a Solomoti, a Methusalah, an 
Ishmael, a ‘ doubting Thomas,' a ‘ Good Samaritan,' a Dues, 
a lazar (from Lazarus), ‘to raise Gain.' Jezebel has con- 
tributed her name to our vocabulary in two senses. In 
accordance with the wicked q[ueen’s true character, every 
haughty woman may be called a Jezebel, and it is with this 
in mind that Sir Andrew Aguecheek applies the name, 
with fine disregard of gender, to the strutting Malvolio. 
But Jezebel more commonly means ‘a flaunting jade,’— 
especially in the phrase ‘ a painted Jezebel; from the pas- 
sage in which we read that ‘ Jezebel painted her face, and 
tired her head, and looked out at a window’ (II Kius-s 
ix. 30). 

A pasq uin ade is a lampoon, such as used to be attached 
to a mutilated statue in Rome called Basquin, from Tas- 

1 The word is used with particular alluaion to a passage in which Bene- 
dick is leeringly greeted hy Don Pedro as ‘ Benedick, the married man,’ 

2 Bence Saracen in Middle English is frequently ‘ pagan,’ anti sonio- 
times is substituted for ‘ heathen Dane ’ ^as in one version of tire romance 
of King Horn). 
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qimio^ a cobbler celebrated for liis wit, who lived and 
worked near tlie place where it was exhumed, A lovelace 
is a person like tlie rake in Richardson’s Clarissa Harlowe ; 
a gai/ Lothario gets his name from a similar character in 
Rowe s h air Penitent ; l)o‘n Juan was a Spanish liber- 
tine, whose adventnres were traditionally current in Seville 
before they received literary and musical treatment at the 
hands of Tellez, Moliere, Goldoni, Glllck, and Byron. 
Paul Pry is a character in a comedy by John Poole. 
iSiiuon Pure is a (Quaker in Mrs. Centlivre’s Bold Stroke 
for a. Wile. Tartuffe for ‘hypocrite’ is from Moliere. 
Squire of Larne h is a character in Spenser’s Faerie Qiieene 
(^iii, 7, T)!). Fidus Aehates is ^Eneas’s friend in Virgil. 
A ATav. Ifiirrin for a ‘non-existent person,’ a ‘myth,’ is 
from Mrs. Gamp’s fictitious patron in Martin Chuzzlewit, 
and practical G radgrind is in Hard Times. Mrs. Q-rmidy 
is often referred to as a standard of propriety by Dame 
Ashfield in .Morton’s Speed the Plow. Lulcinea was 
Don Quixote’s ladylove. The Rev. Dr. Dryasdust is a 
device of Sir Walter Scott’s, Roorhaok^ ‘a campaign lie,’ 
is named after Tlie Travels of Baron Roorback, a fiction 
intended to injure Polk when he was a candidate for the 
presidency in 1844. Itip Van Winkle needs no interpreter. 

‘ The driving is like the driving of Jehu, the son of 
Nimshi, for he driveth furiously ’ has given mjehu^ ‘ coach- 
man.’ As for Nimshi, his father, his name is still used in 
New Englau<l for a mischievous child — ‘a regular little 
Nmnld.' ^ Nimrod was ‘ a mighty lumter before the Lord 
Aehitopkel led Alisolom astray by evil counsel ; ‘ a Daniel 
come to judgm(3nt ’ is Shylock’s allusion to the story of 
Susannah. 

There are also an abundance of classical proper names 
1 A similar use ot‘ JehusiU is more intelligible. 
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tliai iLsi‘tl ill ! 1 h* smuo tnanu(‘r; as, — an tnna^nHi^ a 
a ('Vna* wllas'), a iHTfect A.iloai\%^ "an out- 

aiiil-uut 

Nnw uihI than Uu» natiH^ of a,, (nwn (U* tlu^ lika is hs(m! in 
ilia saiiio way : as,-' n haf»r/ of souihIs,' from tlu* cunfu- 
Hiuw nf toiyi^uas at' Ihn 'Fowt*!* nT Ikiln*! ; J/rm/, fora, plane 
nf pil],(riiiupp% <na evini the nf a.spi rat ions ; 

^linn's CVr/an/,' fm* muaisy position wlii(*h teiipksto ne^^ieet 
of iliitya IVoin tin* em‘rvaiinF of llaunihars \vint(*r 

(|«uilors in this lu?curitais town. 11ie .Lamt af Xod, for 
^Hhinibor-hunl^'' is a. pnttl.y pnu (sih* (h*m‘sis iv, !i»}. 
Tint. iuaisti‘lhiUt>n Trsa. Minor was ealhnl M)o‘(’s Taik’ 

' ict/rw (wpd (kfuidi^ tfurd by tlic (SriH'ks. It- was a 
to niurinors (liko tlu^ INite Star), a.n(l this has givi‘n us 
fi)r iho olmorviul of all obstn’vers." A passa*pi 
in MilioibH I/Alhti^ro has done nmeh to kia*]) the \vonl 
alive. Prtlitiu* the liousu of Augustas on the 

Paktine 1 1 ilk 

Tlio ailjiM^tivo nMUiUitu MidituilouHly iea,rfnl or scuiii- 
luental,^ conies, tliroutj’h the Knuielo From d'ltis 

was the snruame of M \xvy of ALtifikla ( a. town in Ihilesiiiu^ ), 
one of tUo early cliseiples of (.hirist. Hhe was i<lentitie<l 
(without good grounds) with the woman who wa,s a., sinner ' 
(Luke viL SC>), wUeiieo Mapdakiu 'peniUmtb Tla.^ mljee- 
tive use of maudlin was doubtless sugg(‘st.i!d by pietaires of 
the weeping Magdalen. 

Some of the words that we have numlioued have bad 
a further development of moaning. Judan is applied to 
a peep-hole in a gate or door. Brappadoeio has hemi 
transferred from the person to the (juality. and usually 
signifies Hmipty boasting.’ So ak'imera^ tlu! iniine of a 
fabulous monster eomposed of different parts of iiic^oin 
gruous animals, has become a synonym for a ^ wild fancy ’ 
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or ‘grotesque idea.’ Mahomet lias had a strange history. 
Ill the Middle Ages it was thought that the Mohammedans 
worshipped idols. Thus, the name of their prophet, in 
the form Maiirmt^ became a synonym for ‘idol,’i and then 
for ‘iimige’ in general, and hence we have mammet for 
a chihrs ‘doll,’ or even for a ‘baby.’ Old Capulet up- 
braids Juliet as a ‘whining mmnmet,^ An interesting 
translerence has taken place in Franlceiistein. In Mrs. 
Shelley’s novel, Frankenstein is a young German physi- 
ologist who manufactures a human being out of fragments, 
endows it with life by some mysterious process, and is 
forever luiiinted by the creature, who finally causes his 
d|ath. Hence, a Frankenstein is properly one who is 
‘hoist with his own petard.’ Yet one hears the term used 
for ‘ a creature that torments his creator,’ as if it had been 
the name of the monster tluit Frankenstein made. 

Tawdri/^ ‘vulgarly fine,’ is a corruption of jSaint Audrey^ 
that is, Saint Mkelreth., and was first applied to what was 
called a ‘ tawdry lace,’ that is, a kind of lace bought at 
Saint Audrey’s l-t’air. The initial t is all tliat is left of the 
axljective Sai/it. Compare Brummagem (from Birmhuj- 
haul) amt pmchheak (a man’s name). 

Now and tlum a proper name is used as a verh.*^ Thus, 
to hector is ‘ to play the Imlly,’ or, in a slightly generalized 
sense, ‘to torment’ or ‘tease.’ The verb is com- 

moner tluui the substantive. It is figuratively used of 
almost any kind of liase subserviency. Thus, one may 
pander to the vices of another or to his prejudices or to 
his love of fla,t.tory. From one Burke^ an Edinburgh 

‘Wluit (lilTr.rcuce is l)itwiK(Min yOolastu^’ asks Chaucer’s Ihu’son, 
‘and an avaricdiuuH man, but, that an y<l()laHl.rt', per aventuiHS bath but o 
(Le. one) mnumiet or two, and the avaricious man bath manye? For 
certes, every llorin in bis cofre is his mnumieV 'rho Persones Tale, § 04. 

As may be the case with alinuat any English noun (sec p. 102). 
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criminal, who murdered many persons in order to sell 
their bodies to surgeons for dissection, comes the verb 
to hw^ke (always figuratively used), ‘to smother,’ ‘to pass 
over in silence ’ : as, — ‘ His book was burked by the 
critics.’ Burke and his gang used to smother their vic- 
tims in order that the bodies might show no marks of 
violence. To ^out-Herod Herod’ is from Hamlet’s de- 
scription of a ranting player. It alludes to the furious 
demeanor of the Herod of the old religious drama, whose 
raging was not confined to the scaffold on which such 
plays were presented, but extended to the street as well. 

‘ Here Herod rages,’ says an old stage direction, ‘ in this 
pageant, and in the street also.’ To boycott is said to be 
from Captain Boycott, who was the first boycotted land- 
lord in Ireland. The term has extended far beyond the 
limits of its original application. A gxiy^ for a ‘ cpieer- 
looking person’ (especially one who is badly dressed), 
and the verb to guy^ ‘to make fun of,’ come from the 
effigy of Guy Fawkes, carried in procession on the fifth 
of November, the anniversary of the Gunpowder Plot. 
To meander comes from the winding course of the river 
Mmand§rinV}x^ 

To lynch is something of a mystery. ‘‘Lynch huv’ has 
the air of being named after a person, and there have boon 
various claimants, but the original Judge Lynch is still 
unidentified. The phrase is singularly parallel to the Eng- 
lish ‘ Lydford law,’ which is mentioned by William Browne 
as already proverbial in the seventeenth century : — 

I oft have heard of Lydford law^ 

How in the morn they hang and draw, 

And sit in jiidgment after. 

The reference is to the stannary courts at Lydford in 
Devonshire, which were extremely arbitrary in their action. 
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But tlie plirase ^liiw of Lydford,’ for smnmary justice^ 
lias boon traced as far back as the fourteenth century, 
wliicli seems to be too early for tlie tinners, but may refer 
to tlie severity of the forestry laws ; for Lydford was the 
seat of government for the ancient Forest of Dartmoor. 

The ending 4ze (or -ise) is sometimes used to make a 
verb from a proper name. It is an adaptation of the 
(breek -izo, whicli had a similar fiinctioii (as medizo^ 

^ t.o M(idiz(^’ to favor tlie Medes ’). Thus we have tanta- 
lm% from Tanfahis^ ■ — now commonest in the adjective 
use, as ‘•a tiintalizinij sight.’ So howdlerize^ ‘to expurgate’ 
(always with a contemptuous suggestion of prudery), 
from Dr. Boivdle')\ who published a ‘family Shakspere’ 
in 1818. Two yi^ars before, J. L. M.aoadam had intro- 
duced the plan of maaadiimizing roads.^ To harvey or 
harveyize steel is an American invention; the process is 
named after tlie discoverer, IL A. Harvey, Maud’s lover 
in Tennyson was (joryonized ‘with a stony British stare.’ 

Names of tribes or nations have often become common 
nouns, usually in a sense according with supposed na- 
tional charat‘,teristi(,%s. Thus Gotli may designate a rude 
or barba,rous man ; Vandal (whence va/ndaluni), a wanton 
(h^sii’oyer ; Turk\ a ferocious person ; a usurer or one 
who drives a sharp) bargain; Yankee,, a keen or tricky 
tradm*. ‘The wyrmidom of the law’ preserve the name 
of the ferocuous i,rib(^ that followed Achillos to Troy. 
Tartar^ for a ‘toiigli customer,’ still 

carries a Faint suggi^stion of i-he terror inspired by the 
dnirtar iiuoision of Furope in the tlurteentli century. 
The change from Tatar (the native name) to Tartar 

1 Of. Anuuncan phraser ‘.Ua’sey {U. Niuv Jersey) justice.’ 

“ a'he noun m(tc(ui(tw>T, r<*r Uit^ ‘Hiirfacc’ of Bucli a road, is <i back-for- 
mation from tiic verl) mueadamlze. 
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(iruiu Trtriani^i) is iuipnsssivc^ Irsiitiumy. (hpu* is 

** - »thruu‘*ii a (MHii'iision of ihv Magyars with 

thit IIiius, and, nf huth with the, <!raa(U:t! I'art.Jirsd 
is h}ii^piit(n, iiinl is iiHinl in lialf a ilrwivad Kansas. 

wa.s tdiini suhstitultMl fia’ *'^dypsy ' ( hy an iais\' 
tdiiiiulugiaal mistake) ; lunica t !ii‘ nifahnii .stu^ial ItuIn^rHhin^ 

' n. cMtinagi^ oT Thankiwayis. Slrvci Antti is also a rinsaii 
toriii for a. inuliaiihir vurinty of laninak jSidvr is A7a»a. 
HiiH’f‘ llio Ciornuitas riHluotal nuuiy <d' this raco. to sorvi- 
tiuio. W(‘ havi‘ tiio word from tlu^ hhannin wlucdt hor- 
riiwod it from the Cimauan ; Imi it is tlu‘ national nana* 
of ilu^ Slavonian |K*o|>ltn A fthirkamour is a Mjlurk Moor/ 
that is, hy anoihor hlmuhn* in idJuioIogy, an ' hhliiopiair 
or tiogro. I'ln^ wnm) a fanaiioal hlastorn sotd. 

wlio, liko the Thugs, oommittial murdm’ for tin* giory 
«if thinr divinity. Tlu^ nanm is an Aral)i(? thnavativo of 

/nrjf/nV/,- to th(*> visi^ of wdkndi tin*. Assassims \v(*ro ad^Hntml, 

l1io Z()U((vrH are. a trilio of Algerian nnaintaineers (eh 
Cmti for any Mrreguhar" soldier)* 

l)tn‘ivatives from personal, miiional, or locad names laive 
also iKummo common in s]>eeia.l senses. Tin* hraisling Uas- 
eons have given us pammath' and ijmvuiuuihui. (hnnpare 
^liunmit lirmness,’ ^Ptmia huih’ (for ’■piniidy," L. ihooVfi 
JidcB; cf, the Freiudunairs Alhion'), \Mtie 

salt’ (for ^ wit,’ L. mil AUieuin)^ and llmckeray's versiem id 
Peniinm odi pner apparalm,--^ I hati^ all your FrvH^diiJlrti 
stuff. " A \PariJdan sliot’ was very literal t.o (haisHiis, who 
fotind to his cost that the flight of tlie Ihirthiaits was more 
to l)C3 dreaded than their onset ; to us it. is «mly an tdegmit 
and pointed synonytn hn* one methtal of Mnivirig the last 
word,’ liomnnee is an Old French word for tln^ ^ Viuaiumt- 
lar’ (the lingua liofnanim^ or vulgar Latin, as opi'iosia'l in 
1 Wiener, iu Anglia, XX III, 107, 
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the learned tradition of the schools), and was easily trans- 
ferred to a Hale ’ or ‘story' in the vernacular. Most of the 
Middle English, romances are translations from the French. 
The development of the word has been of the multifarious 
kind. Observe the variety of suggestion in ‘a romantic 
girl,’ ‘ nineteenth-century romanticism,’ ‘ the Romance 
languages,’ ‘he gave a romancing account of his journey.’ 

Sir Thomas More’s Utofia^ a fanciful sketch of the 
ideal commonwealth, has given us the adjective Utopian, 
Atlantis was a fabled continent in the Atlantic Ocean, 
which Plato and others mention. Bacon’s Neiv Atlantis 
supplied Milton with Atlantean,, in the same sense, but this 
has never got into general use, perhaps because we already 
had atlas (from the giant’s name). The Earthly Paradise 
was often sought in mediaeval times. The Spaniards of 
the sixteenth century believed that a golden country 
existed somewhere in South America, and Raleigh thought 
he could find it in Guiana. This is JEl Dorado,^ ‘the gilded’ 
(Spanish, from L, de-aurare,^ ‘to gild,’ from annum,, ‘gold’), 
— a kind of romantic equivalent of ‘the Promised Land’ 
of the Israelites. 

Castles in the air tells its own story. Castles in Spain,, 
however, we should not understand, if we did not know 
that it is a mere translation of chdteaux en Espagne, 
‘Across the Pyrenees’ is a natural outlook for a French- 
man, but not for a native of England. When the trans- 
lated ‘castles in Spain’ crosses the sea, and is used by 
Americans or Australians, its rationale seems still less 
obvious. In other words, the whole phrase has become a 

1 That is, ‘ the land of Nowhere,’ from Gr. ot, ‘ not ’ and rbiro^^ 
‘place’ (as in topography, topical'). Compare Carlyle’s Weissnichtioo 
( ‘ I know not where’), the city where Teufelsdrockh was professor of 
‘science in general ’ (Allerley-Wissenschaft). 
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mere symbol, and we do not think of analyzing it any more 
than if it were a single word. 

From persons, real or fictitious, we have thrasonical^ 
‘boastful,’ from Thraso^ the braggart in Terence’s Eiinu- 
chus ; quixotic^ from Don Quixote ; ‘in a Pickwickian 
sense,’ from an amusing passage in the records of the 
Pickwick Club; magic^ from the Persian Magi or ‘wise 
men ’ ; stoical and stoicism for ‘ unruffled fortitude,’ ‘ insen- 
sibility to pain’ (see p. 39); epicurean^ from Epicurus; 
cynical^ from the Cynic (i.e, ‘currish’)^ philosophers, 
especially Diogenes ; platonic love,’ from an attempt to 
adapt the doctrine of Plato to modern social life; machia- 
vellian^ in a sense of unscrupulous craft that Machiavelli 
would certainly have repudiated; mosaic^ from the Muses^ 
but perhaps confused with Mosaic from Moses (cf. Jeios'^ 
work for arahesqae^^ ; simony^ from Simon Magus, who 
offered money for a share in the apostles’ mysterious 
powers (Acts viii.); jeremiad^ ‘a mournful or denunciatory 
speech,’ from the Lamentations of the prophet J ereiniah ; 
yanic^ for ‘ panic fear,’ literally such unreasoning terror as 
the god Pan was supposed to inspire by his sudden appear- 
ance to a solitary wanderer; stentorian^ from Stentor, the 
herald of the Greeks before Troy ; morris dance, from the 
Spanish morisco, ‘Moorish.’ 

Frequently the name of a person is applied to a thing^ 
because he invented, discovered, or introduced it, or 
because the inventor named it after him. Thus boots may 
be Wellingtons^^ or Bluchers; a mackintosh is a kind of 
waterproof cloak; broughams and victorias are carriages ; 

1 Greek kwlkSs^ from Kij(av, kvv6s, ‘dog’ (as in cynosure, see p. 376). 

2 Chancer, Sir Thopas, 7 . 153. 

® For the omission of the general term (as hoots, coat, etc.) in sx;cli 
cases, see p. 255. 
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shrapnel was invented by General Shrapnel of the British 
army i a phaeton is so called from the unlucky son of 
Phoebus, who drove a chariot so disastrously ; a roqtielaure 
(eighteenth century) was named after a French duke of 
the time of Louis XI V. Every rank in life is represented. 
Thus we liave orrery^ ‘ a machine to represent the motions 
of the solar system,’ from the Earl of Orrery ; and derrick^ 
for ‘a hoisting' apparatus,’ from Derrick the hangman. 
Derrick flourished’ about 1600, at Tyburn. His name 
is an anglicised form of Dierryk or Diederik^ whicli 
is the Dutch for Tkeoderic^ — the great king of the 
Ostrogoths. Theoderio is, being interpreted, fnighty 
among the people.’ This brings us to the conundnini of 
the gravedigger in Hamlet, who insisted that the hangman 
‘builds stronger than the mason or the carpenter.’ Noth- 
ing is more democratic than language, or conducts one to 
more preposterous conclusions. 

A sandwich is so called from the Earl of Sandwicli, a 
passionate gambler, who is said once to liave saved time at 
a game by stratifying the bread and meat whicli liis servant 
brought to the card-table. An amusing instance of this 
kind of derivation is the word spencer. The Ea-rl of 
Spencer, a celebrated dandy about 1800, once made a bet 
that he could introduce the fashion of wearing an overcjoat 
so short that the tails of his coat would appear l)cneatli it. 
He won his bet, and the name speneer was given to short 
coats of this style, and has since been transferred to a 
woman’s garment. 

The language of science is full of similar terms, which 
sometimes get into common usm Naturalists like to ticket 
new species of jdants and animals with queer Latin desig- 
nations formed from tlu'. mimes of the jiersouH whom they 
deliglxt to honor, — their patrons or prcdeccsHors, their 
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colleag’ues or persona,! friends, or, perhaps, tlio CKplorei* 
who brought home the sp)e oilmen. TLIiiis we hiivc duliliti 
(from Dahl)^ fucluii^ ( , wisttiTiii (from 1! idcif ') , 

— all three well -know ii fiow"ers ; imnthoOouiit- 

ess Chinchon^ who introduced Per uviuii barkinta huropo; 
and so on ccd i'nfimtu 7 ii. Modern elcetrical seioiico has 
applied to paiticular units of ineasureiriciit tlio names of 
< 9 Am, volt (from "Volta ; cf. voUauy^ aiwpth'L'y w-//, iluis cele- 
brating the services of a Gcniuin, an Itiiliau, it Iriuicdi, a.ud 
a Scotch investigator. St, Vitus' dmm'> mdSt, jhit/io/rij 
fire (‘erysipelas’) are maimed from the saints invoked to cure 
them; cf. Mng's eviliiox ‘ serofiik,’ ‘ .//oi79ot/.onf(j/sealed ’ 
celebrates the fame of Hermes TrismejisiuH, tlio supposed 
founder of alchemical (or he/rmetii} ) pink >so|_)h)% — M ill oil’s 
‘ thrice great Hermes,’ the fabled ligypiiau iiropket, priest, 
and king. 

Articles of commerce are often luuued attcu' tlio place 
from which they come or are siijiposud to come: as, — //bi'/'fr, 
moeha^ oolo7igr-i oJianipafg^ie,, smiiteme,, shiirrij (older 
from Xeres^ in Spain); 4 WA^A/?^ 6 ' (fiuiii i,o. ttm- 

hrai); gm (tom. Geneva) ; 

tweedy muslin (from the Mosopotiuniaii town of ifhm- 
soul or Mausil); dumash (from DmiKhseffs) ifadidti (from 
Fnstdtj i,e, Cairo) ^ moroaa? ; (nyrtiotuin <)t rortheak (from 
(Jordoua); landau^ herlui^ tuirron : (irms, ^ia p(siiy liang'- 
ings’ (from 4rra5i, ill Prance) (fr(,)m Zb.:,i n Moroian)) ; 
macassar (from a district in the ( Mebes Isluinls )d 
pare lasque,^ ^^olonaise^ jiTsef/,, n rwiuarhf ifulit^H, 

Latotkicc is a kind of tobaeeo, from a town of that name ; 

1 Byron’s ‘thy incoinparahle oil., Mae-iiKsar.** C'niiipari^ tiPitAimn'itsmr^ 
a word redolent of a a,gc. T/dij^ the UHiial t.oviii in An ten*, m, in 

Biirely a ‘nicer’ word. The kixotti n.i^of aiiUiiuu^iiMsur.s iviUjummI t he * ply- 
ing of samplers’ and, to .some e.jc tout , ‘the U'IIhIii;; of ihe liiii wewit'e’.H 
wool. 
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a Laodicean is a lukewarm person, from the reproof of the 
Revelation to the Church of the Laodiceans, who were ‘ nei- 
ther cold nor hot. Latctlcidif however, is only the Turk- 
ish form of the ancient Laodicea. 

Most of the words just noted are obviously place-names 
and still recognizable as sirch. But there are rrrarry other 
similar terms whose origin is seldom thought of. Thus 
spaniel is a ‘Spanish dog’ (O. Fr. espapiol}-, pistol is 
from Pistoja {Pistola, through Fr. pistole-); milliner 
is 3filaner, one who imported fal-lals from llilan; Jet is 
from aagas, m ancient town in Asia Minor; pheasant 
is from the river Pluisis irr Pontus ; copper (^L. cupnoti) 
was acs Oyprium, ‘bronze from Cyprus' * finnan haddie 
(Juuldoele) is from tlio Scotch village of Findon or the 
river Findhorn, or, more likely, from both together; mr- 
rants are ‘ raisins de Connthe ’ ; a canter is a clipped form 
of ^ Oanterhury gallop, an easy pace such as pilgrims rode 
on their way to Saint Thomas’s shrine. 

Maynet is ‘ Magnesian stone,’ from the district of Mag- 
nesia in 1 hossaly (whence also the chemical names 
magnesia and manganese'-). The mystery of the load- 
stone has been a constant temptation to theorists of one 
school or anotlier, and thus magnetic and magnetism have 
not only renouneod their Thessalian connections, but have 
turned tlunr bac-ks on mineralogy. The modern figurative 
uses of the words — as in ‘a magnetic personality,’ ‘he 
lacks magnetism ’ — might easily have come straight from 
the magnet. In fact, liowcvcr, they are derived from 
Mesmer’s speculations on ‘ animal magnetism ’ (about 
1775). As Mo.smer’s tlieory of a physical force akin to 
that oi the magnet became disci’edited, the phrase was 

’ Mmrjnnese. a doubtful form, but is thought to bo a corruption of 

L. magim, ‘ magnet. ’ 
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replaced by mesmerism^ wliicli was popular until very 
recently. But Mesmer was felt to be something of a 
charlatan. At all events, investigators repudiated his 
views with unanimous enthusiasm. It was not tolerable, 
then, that his name should remain attached to a great 
class of psychic phenomena. Hypnotism was accordingly 
coined and has become rapidly popular. Perhaps this 
will hold the field, for, coming as it does from Gr. v7rvo<i 
(JiUpjios)^ ‘sleep,’ it is vague enough to cover any dis- 
coveries that may be made in the future. 

Sometimes a common ‘ Christian name,’ in a diminutive 
form, is jocosely given to a tool or other implement, 
apparently because the tool is looked upon as a pet 
or fellow-workman. Thus we have the spinning -j enny ; 
jimmy and hetty for burglars’ implements; hilly for a 
policeman’s club, or (in Australia) a bushman’s kettle. 
The habit is essentially the same as that of using diminu- 
tives for the names of tools (see p. 60), and is near akin 
to the trick of personifying inanimate objects by calling 
them he or she. A ship is always she^ and the same 
pronoun is often applied to a locomotive by the engineer 
(‘driver’) who has it in charge. A miller may also use 
she of his mill.^ A gardener has been known to call his 
favorite ivy he^ The word jaeh^ which means ‘fellow’ as 
being the commonest of masculine diminutives, has re- 
ceived a very wide extension. Sometimes, as in jackass^ 
it simply implies the masculine gender ; usually, however, 
it carries the meaning of strength, size, or coarseness. 

1 Cf . Phillips Brooks in a familiar letter to a friend describing the fire 
in which Trinity Church, Boston, was destroyed in 1872 : ‘ Old Trinity 
seemed safe all night, but towards morning the fire swept into her rear, 
and there was no chance. She went at four in the morning. I saw her 
well afire inside and out, carried off some books and robes, and left lier.’ 
A. V, Gr. Allen, Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks, 1900, II, 67, 
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Thus we have jach-lmife for a large pocket-knife, bigger 
than a pen-knife ; jachsereiv for a very strong screw used 
to raise buildings and the like ; jackstraws^ originally large 
straws used in playing a game which is known by the 
same name. Compare such terms as jaek-in-tlie-hox^ jack- 
in4he-piclpit, jackanapes The word jack is also used alone 
for certain kinds of implements and utensils, in particular 
for a device to raise the wheels of a carriage from the 
ground (cf. hoot-jaclc)^ for a leather coat, and for a kind 
of bottle (l)laok jack ; cf. demijohi).'^ 

Demijohn is a corruption (by popular etymology) of 
the French Dame Jeanne^ apparently a jocose name for 
a big bottle, like Toby for a kind of beer-mug shaped like 
a stout man. Dame Jeanne itself looks like a popular 
etymology of something else ; but all efforts to settle the 
question have been fruitless. The Arabic damajwna^ which 
appears to conduct us to the Persian glassworks at Dana- 
ghan^ is thought to be a modern borrowing from the 
Romance. 

Here may be mentioned such jocose names as jack for 
‘fellow’; Jeames for ‘footman’; 'A7ry for ‘a London 
rough’; Jack Tar ov j achy ^ for ‘a seaman’; Bridget or 
Biddy for ‘an Irish maidservant’ ; zany (It. zanni^ for 
Qiovwmi% ‘elolm’) for ‘a buffoon’ or ‘merry-andrew.’ 

The words that we have studied in this chapter illus- 
trate a considerable variety of linguistic processes.^ But 
they are even more significant as documents in the history 
of civilization. They cover the map of the world with 

1 With tlie discussion of this word in the Oxford Dictionary should he 
compared the remarks of Dr. Scott, in Trans. Amer. Plulol. Assoc., 
XXIII, 180 ff. 

^2 See p. 61, note 1. 

In particular, they enforce what was said of the identity between 
slang and ordinary language in all essentials of linguistic behavior. 
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well-marked dots and boundary lines. They pervade the 
tables of the chronologist from the earliest times to the 
instant of writing. A single word, like bedlam^ has stood 
for thousands of years and thousands of miles. Bedlam 
(a clipp^ed form of Bethlehem') is now jocosely used for any 
great confusion : as, — ‘ It was a perfect bedlam of dis- 
cordant opinions.’ The generalizing process in this word 
is curiously connected with religious history. Thei^e was 
in Palestine a religious establishment dedicated to Saint 
Mary of Bethlehem, that is, the Virgin. In early times, a 
branch of this establishment existed in London. Attached 
to the church was a hospice or house of entertainment, 
meant, in the first instance, for the use of members of the 
fraternity who might be temporarily residing in that city. 
Gradually the ecclesiastics of this house gave their atten- 
tion to a special form of charity, — the reception and 
treatment of lunatics, and Bedlam^ that is, ‘the London 
hospice of Saint Mary of Bethlehem,’ became an insane 
asylum. When the violent measures of Henry VIII 
abolished so many monastic houses, this particular hospice 
was given to the city of London and continued to be used 
as a refuge for the insane under the name of Bethlehem 
Hospital or Bedlam. Hence the word bedlam was applied 
to any insane asylum, and from this use its modern em- 
ployment for any kind of tumultuous assembly or any great 
disturbance was easy. It is interesting to observe that 
in the history of this word we have involved the founding 
of the Christian • religion, the passing of the Holy Land 
into the control of the Saracens, the Crusades, which 
restored it to Christianity, the continued relations be- 
tween the Latin Orient and Western Europe, the whole 
theory and practice of monastic institutions and fraterni- 
ties, with their labors in behalf of the poor and sick, the 
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Reformation in general, and, in particular, the Reforma- 
tion in England under Henry VIII, with its confusion of 
religious and secular motives. Incidentally, this involves 
the personal history of Henry VIII, and, in particular, 
his quarrel with the Pope over the question of his divorce 
from Katharine of Aragon and his marriage to Anne Boleyn. 
Ill other words, the history of the single word bedlam cannot 
be completely understood without some knowledge of the 
history of Europe and Asia for more than fifteen hundred 
years. It would be hard to find a more striking instance 
of the absurdity of regarding the study of words as a 
narrow and trivial diversion of pedants. Words are the 
signs of thoughts and thoughts make history. 
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P, 6. We liave said that the origin of language is undiscov- 
erable. If, however, philologists ever do solve the great prob- 
lem, we may conjecture that natural cries (natural in the same 
sense in which kicking and working the fingers are natural), 
common alike to men and the higher animals, each after its 
kind, will be found to be the material, and that the alternate 
building-up and breaking-down of words (the eternal systole 
and diastole of speech) will be found to be the means, of the 
growth which has produced as well the root-system of the Indo- 
European (with its puzzling determinatives), as the Semitic 
trilitoralism, the elements of aggregative languages, and the 
extreme complexity of Chinese monosyllables. Such a theory 
would probably bo nicknamed the ^ goo-goo theory.’ All that 
is requisite for the beginning of language proper is that any 
one sound should come to be purposely uttered, however 
vaguely, and actually understood, and wo have the promise 
and potentiality of the most cultivated human speech. The 
initial understanding, indeed, may perhaps come from the lis- 
tener and bo reflected back to the person who utters the sound. 
When the first step has been taken, the processes which we 
see going on around us every day will do the rest. The ^ goo- 
goo theory’ includes all that can be true in the ^ding-dong 
theory ’ ; for it is only in such natural cries, produced by the 
mere purposeless activity of the vocal organs, that it can justly 
be said that ^ everything that is struck, rings.’ It covers the 
ground of the ^ bow-wow theory,’ since it admits the possibility 
of imitation, holding, indeed, that the natural cries referred to 
are the only sounds in language that are not imitative. It also 
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includes the ^pooh-pooh theory,’ since the cries in i|tiesti«ni are 
the only interjectimis tiuit aia* acltially s|H)iiiaiii‘tnis ami ih* 
not like pooh! and bah! retjuire to ha IvaranL like fdlno' wurd;*-, 
The goo-goo theory’ meets alike, th(‘ vi<ov.s ed' a u hr: 

finds in language a progress of decay, ami a Ihiii'niuiun u ho 
finds in it a progress of growtJn 
A readable aecount of various ilu‘oric,s id' ttie erigin ed’ 
guage may be foimd in A. 1 1. Bayce, InlriHiuctmu In t lie Siimiee. 
of Language (2 vols.. Loud., J<S89), tMiaje 1. ^va ii!:sr» 
Mfiller, Lectures on the Beienco of Language (2 \ol:‘n, LiuhL, 
1861-4; revised edition, NVY., LSiH); Whifjiey, Laiii:iU4ge 
and the Study of Language (5ih ed., ,N.\h f IHTaJt; Wliiimy » 
The Science of Language, in his Oriental anti iaiiguhdie 
Studies (N.Y., 1873) ; Whitney, M a, x: Mfdler ami lie* Seiiiit'o 
of Language (N.Y., 1892), On language in general Met* If. TauL 
Principiender Sprachgeschi elite (3(1 ed., Halle, LS‘tH), traii.rlaf e*l 
from the 2d edition by TL A. Strong, Principhrs of the I Ii?dery 
of Language (N.Y., 1889); Strong, Logtuuan, and Wlieeha't 
Introduction to the Study of the ilistory of Ijungiiage ( Lmid,. 
1891). 

Pp. 34 fi. A useful handbook of jthilositphical lerijja iiS 
R. LislePs Worterbuch dor Philosophiscdum Ib^griffe uiu! AuS" 
drucke, quellenmassig bearbeitet (P>erlin, 1899). 

P.48. For biblical words see J. Hastwotnl ami W. Ahlm 
Wright, The Bible Word-Book (Lond., 1866), 

P. 54. Onwomen^s languages see Crawley, don ri nil id' t!ie 
Anthropological Institute, XXIV, 233-5. 

^ Pp. 55 ff. Among collections of English slang may lie mete 
tioned John Camden Hotteifis Slang Dicditmary fjiew ml, 
Loud. [1874]); Barrke and LelamTs I)i(*iioimry uf Bhiiii-% 
Jargon, and Cant (2 vols., 1889-90); Farmer am! ileiilev V 
mrng and its Analogues (4 vols., A-MYZ, Loml, I8!iri iV); 
H, Baumann’s Londonismen, Slang uml Cant {Lcrliig IHH7 t 
he ordinary large dictionaries also contain a cniislderiilil*'' 
numDer of slang words. 
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P. 80. On the development of the literary language see 
Lounsbury, History of the English Language (revised ed., F.Y., 
1894) ; 0. F. Emerson, History of the English Language (N.Y., 
1894) ; Skeat, Principles of English Etymology, First Series 
(Oxford, 1887) ; Kluge, Gesehichte der englischen Sprache, in 
Paul’s Grundriss der germanischen Philologie, Vol. I. 

On dialects see the publications of the English Dialect 
Society, and the great English Dialect Dictionary, edited by 
Joseph Wright. Of. Sheldon, ‘What is a Dialect?’ in Dialect 
Notes, published by the American Dialect Society, I, 286 £E. 
The modern English dialects have been classified by A. J. Ellis 
in Part V of his Early English Pronunciation (Lond., 1889). A 
minute study of a single dialect is Joseph Wright’s Grammar 
of the Dialect of Windhill in the West Eiding of Yorkshire 
(Lond., 1892). For Scottish see Murray, Dialect of the South- 
ern Counties of Scotland (Lond., 1873) ; Jamieson, Dictionary 
of the Scottish Language (6 vols.. Paisley, 1879-87). 

P. 81. There is no satisfactory treatment of ‘American 
English.’ Material may be found in Bartlett, Dictionary of 
Americanisms (N.Y., 1848; 4th ed., Boston, 1877); Scheie de 
Vere,' Americanisms, the English of the New World (2d ed,, 
N.Y., 1872) ; J. S. Farmer, Americanisms Old and New (Lond., 
1889) ; the publications of the American Dialect Society and 
the Modern Language Association of America. For bib- 
liography, see Dialect Notes (published by the American 
Dialect Society), Vol. I. On the history of American pronun- 
ciation, see especially Grandgent, From Franklin to Lowell, 
a Century of New England Pronunciation, in the Publica- 
tions of the Modern Language Association of America, XIV, 
207 ff. On Australian English, see E. E. Morris, Austral 
English: a Dictionary of Australasian Words, Phrases, and 
Usages (Lond., 1898), and J. Lake, Dictionary of Australasian 
Words and Phrases (in the Australasian Supplement to 
Webster’s International Dictionary). On Anglo-Indian, see 
Colonel Henry Yule and A. C. Burnell, Hobson- Jobson.- be- 
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ing a glossary of Anglo-Indian Colloquial Words atid rirrasos 
(Lond., 1886). 

Pp. 93 If . The Latin contingent in Anglo-Saxon has Ihh'ii 
studied by A. Pogatscher in a very distinguisht‘d iiionogra|»!i : 
Zur Laiitlelire dor griechischonj lateiiiisehen und romauiselioii 
Lelmworte im Altenglisclien (Strassburg, 188H), (^sudleii and 
Forscliuiigen, No. 64. See also Si(‘voi*s, Zum angelsj'Udi.siseiirii 
Vocalismiis (Leipzig, 1900), whore (liiTeriait gratbss id' Vpo|>U“ 
larity ^ in words are discriminated with great suht hiy. 

P. 107. For Old Norse words in English, sis* Khige in 
PaiiPs Grmidriss der germaniscdien lTiilologi(‘, I, THo fh ; Skisii, 
Principles of English Etymology, I, do8 IT.; 
man, Scandinavian Loan-Words in Aliddlo English (ilalh** 
1900). 

Pp. 108--9. On these miscellan(3ous liorrowings, siu* Ski^aPs 
Principles of English Etymology, II, 842 ff., a,ntl eiaaparr^ the 
lists in the revised edition of the sanio scholarts ri^mn.se Ety- 
mological Dictionary (Oxford, 1901). 

P. 114, note. See also Kcdlner, Abwcclnslung luul Tmdolo- 
gie: zwei Eigenthilmlichkeiten des alt- und tiiiitelongliselHai 
Stiles, in Englische Stndien, XX, 1 ff. (IHtM). 

P. 116. Love allegory. See W. A. Noilson, Phe Originn 
and Sources of the Court of Love, in Studit^s and NotoH in 
Philology and Literature, V (Boston, [«S99). 

P. 117. On Euphuism, see LamlmanidH odititni of Lyly's 
Euphues (Heilbronn, 1887); the same anthorts Sliak^qiere 
and Euphuism, in the Transactions of tln^ Ninv Shak.s|iere 
Society for 1880--5, Pt. II, pp. 241 ff. ; and esiiof ially i \ I h 
Child^s monograph, John Lyly and Eunluu.sin (Erlaitgen, 
1894). 

P. 123. Eomantic revival. See W. L. Plmlins, Tim Ik'giio 
nings of the English Eomantic Movement (Boston, 

Pp. 183--4. On decay of inflection as an impnjvemcntt, mm 
0. Jespersen, ProgressinLanguage, with Especial itch^rcmci* to 
English (Lend., 1894). 
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Pp. 18511 For details with regard to prefixes and snffixesj, 
see Haldeman, Affixes in tlieir Origin and Application (Pliila., 
1871); Skeat, Principles of English Etymology; Sweet, New 
English Grammar, Pt. I (Oxford, 1892). 

P. 219. On the conventional character of words, see espe- 
cially Whitney’s Language and the Study of Language. 

Pp. 219 fi. On semasiology or Hhe science of meanings,’ see 
A. Darmesteter, La Yie des Mots, 2d ed. (Paris, 1887), and M. 
Breal, Essai de Semantique (Paris, 1897). Breaks book has 
been translated by Mrs. Henry Oust, Semantics, Studies in the 
Science of Meaning (Load., 1900). Of. also Pley, Die Semasi- 
ologie, ill Archiv fur lateinisclie Lexicographie, IX, 193 fi. 

P. 228. On the magic power of the name, see Child, English 
and Scottish Popular Ballads, Index of Matters, under ^ Nam- 
ing’; K. Nyrop, Navnets Magt (Copenhagen, 1887). 

P. 297. National nicknames. There is an interesting list 
in Notes and Queries, 9th series, lY, 212-4. 

P. 301. Australian aborigines. See W. E. Both, Ethnologi- 
cal Studies among the North-West-Central Queensland Abori- 
gines (Brisbane, 1897), p. 184. 

P. 304. On disguised and distorted oaths, see A. E. H. 
Swaen, Figures of Imprecation, in Englische Stiidien, XXIY, 
16 ff., 195 If. 

P. 330. On folk-etymology, see K. G. Andreseii, Ueber 
deutsche Yolksetymologie (6th ed., Leipzig, 1899). Much 
valuable material for English is collected by the Eev. A. 
Smythe Palmer in his Folk-Etymology (Lond., 1882), but the 
author’s derivations are not always to be trusted. 

P. 345. Doublets are treated by Skeat, Principles of Eng- 
lish Etymology, I, 414 if. The largest collection is Sheldon’s, 
ill his etymologies in Webster’s International Dictionary. 

P. 357. There is a long list of homonyms in Skeat’s Etymo- 
logical Dictionary. 

P. 361. On primitive ideas with regard to animals, see Tylor’s 
chapter on Animism, in his Primitive Culture, Vol. I. 
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P.370. On fables, etc., see Jacobs, Ifistun'y of ilie /blsopio 
Fable, VoL I of liis edition of (Ja.'cton\s ^blsop (lioiul, IKStl) ; 
Kittredge, Beast-Fables, in Jolinsoids Mniver.sal Oyclopaalia, 
I, 545-8. 

P. 378. On Lydford Law, see S. Kovvc^, Peraiiil>ulaiioii of 
Dartmoor, Sd ed. (1896), pp. 423 ff. 
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Abbreviations, Latin, 104 f., 140. 

Ablative absolute, 104 n. ; degree of 
dift’creuce, 202. 

Abrasion, 180 ff. 

Abstract and concrete, 25Gff. 

Abusive language, 3G4. 

Academic terms, 287. 

Accent, variable, 355 f.; of dissyl- 
labic adjectives, 35G. 

Accountants’ terms, 102. 

Accusative as adverb, 195. 

Address, ttirms of, 322 ff. 

Adjective stern-forms, 174 f. 

Adjectives, 185 f.; in -^v/, 15; in 
slang, 73; adverbs from, 179, 198 f.; 
as adverbs, 199; become nouns, 253 ff., 
382 n., 384 f. ; transference of meaning 
274 ff., 282 f.; participles in -en as, 
203; of material in -cn, 203; dis- 
syllabic, accent of, 35G ; from names 
of animals, 3G5 ; from proper names, 
37(5 f., 379, 382 ; ellipsis of, 252 f., 2(55 ff. 
See Degree, words of ; Comparison, 

Adverbs, in -e.s', 19(5 ff. ; in -e, 198 ff. ; 
ill -a, 198; without ending, 198 ff, ; in 
-Zy, 199; case-forms as, 182, 195 ff. ; as 
prefixes, 188 ; with copula, 238 n. Sea 
Words of Degree. 

i^lliau, 3G8. 

ilSsopic fable, 370. 

Afllrmation, words of, 310 f. 

Alaska, 79 n. 

Alchemical terms, 108, 350, 384. 

Alfred, King, 83. 

Allegory of love, IIG. 

Allusion, literary, 111. 

Amber, 294. 

Americanisms and American usage, 
13 n., 58, Glm, (55, GG, 71, 130, 134, 13(5, 


255, 2G8n., 271, 289, 297, 299, 310, 
318 ff., 321 f., 331, 340 , 347, 351, 355, 
356 f., 362 u., 365, 366, 374, 378 f. 

Analogy, 343 f. 

Andrewes, Bishop, 104 n. 

Angles, 82. 

Anglo-Saxon, its relations, dialects, 
and development, 81ff., 163; borrow- 
ings from Latin, dliff., 93ff.; ecclesi- 
astical words, 43 ff. ; inflection, 182 f., 
195 ff., 201 f., 343 f.; words replaced 
by foreign words, 25 ; style, 82, 84, 
113 f. ; poetry, 82, 84; culture, 84, 137. 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 145, 341. 

Anglo-Saxon Conquest, 81 f., 145. 

Anglo-Saxons, conversion of, 43, 
349 f. 

Animal names, 336, 339 , 352; used 
figuratively for human qualities, etc., 
3(51 if, ; beliefs of savages with regard 
to animals, 301 f . ; nursery tales and 
fables, 3(52 ; popular comparisons, 3(52 ; 
metaphors, 3(52 f.; surnames, 3(53; 
verbs of this class, 3(55; tools, etc., 
3(5(5 f.; idiomatic phrases, 367 f.; fan- 
tastic science, 368 ff. ; Physiologus, 
3(58 ; Uncle Eomus, 370 ; AiCsopic fable, 
370; primitive nature of these con- 
ceptions, 371. 

Animals, speech of, 3; reason as- 
cribed to, 362; words from the names 
of (Chap. XXIV), 361 ff. 

Anjou, Counts of, 86. 

Antithosis, 16. 

Antonomasia, 16. 

Aphetic forms, 63 f . 

Approval and disapproval, terms 
of, 313 f. 

Arabic, in medicine, etc., 45, 108; 
other words, 57, 108, 128, 380, 387. 


138 f., 140 f., 144, 1(55 f., 207, 214, 244, 

397 
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Archaisms, in poetry, 26; mistaken, 
in Spenser and elsewhere, 118 f.; mis- 
taken or manufactured, 118 f. See 
Obsolete. 

Architecture, 244, 350. 

Areopagus, 118 n. 

Argot, 65 n. 

Ariaiis, 156 f. 

Aristotle, 34 ff., 46f., 368. 

Armor, 153. 

Art, dialect of, 42 ft, 51 f.; Italian 
in, 51 f., 242. 

Article, confused with following 
word, 197 f.; Arabic in English, 108. 

Aryans, home of, 161. 

Ascent of words, 295 f . 

Ascham, Roger, 57, 100. 

Ash, lexicographer, 338. 

Assimilation of sounds, 132. 

Associations of words, 224 ff.; con- 
stantly shifting, 225. See Degenera- 
tion; Euphemism ; Hyperbole. 

Astrology, words from, 31, 33 f., 
282. 

Astronomy, 376. 

Athens, 37. 

Augural terms, 359. 

Aulus Gellius, 232. 

Australian words, 49, 50, 76, 109, 
141, 305, 331, 332 n., 386; aborigines, 
109, 301. 

Baboo English, 226. 

Baby talk, 44 {papa), 61, 63, 298. 
See Pet names ; Diminutives. 

Bacon, Lord, 116, 244, 381. 

Ball, John, 89. 

Ball play, 56 f., 59. 

Banking, from Italy, 351 f . 

Base-ball, 69. 

Basque, 69. 

Beast epic, 370. 

Beast tales, 362, 370. 

Becoming, words for, 233. 

Bede, Venerable, 83, 113. 

Beresarks, 228. 

Bible, 44, 48, 57, 108, 152, 237, 258, 
311, 317, 351, 369 f., 374 f., 376, 385. 

Birds, names of, 129 f., 346 f,; as 
synonyms for stupidity, 363 f . 


Black Death, 88. 

Boccaccio, 89, 363 n. 

Body, parts of, 304 f . 

Boers, 112, 347. 

Book of Common Prayer, 114. 

Borrowed words distinguished from 
cognates (Chap. XII), 159 ff. 

Borrowing, 9 ; learned words, 21 ff . ; 
from French and Latin, 22 ff., 29 If., 
43ff., 85ff.,93ff., 117f.; from Greek, 
23 ff., 29 If., 44 ff. ; from Celtic, lOGf. ; 
from Scandinavian, 107 ; from Arabic, 
45, 108 ; from Hebrew, 108 ; from Ital- 
ian, 51 f.; from Spanish, 58, 107 f., 
112; from miscellaneous sources, 
108 f. ; from Dutch and Low German, 
108 f., 112; complexity of our vocabu- 
lary, 128 ff. ; unity of our vocabulary, 
147 ff. ; cognates and borrowed words, 
159 ff. ; successive, of same word, 350. 

Botany, 384. See Plants, names of. 

Bowling, 56. 

Bow-wow theory. See Origin of 
language. 

Britain, Anglo-Saxon conquest of, 
81 f. 

Brooks, Phillips, 386 n. 

Browne, William, 378. 

Building, figures from, 66. 

Burns, 58. 

Business terms, 13, 42ff., 69, 66n., 
,102, 287, 351 f. 

Butler, Samuel, 36, 147. 

Byron, 375, 384 n. 

Cabal, the, 68. 

Csedmon, 83. 

C®sar, 227, 372 f. 

Campion, Thomas, 333 n. 

Canada, 68 n. 

Card playing, 347. 

Carlyle, Thomas, 127, 381 n. 

Cases, names of, 13; and preposv 
tions, subjective and objective, 274. 

Catachresis, 16. 

Catechism, 69 n. 

Causative verbs, 281. 

Celtic, 106 f., 142 n., 153, 161. 

Celts, 130, 142 ; Latin words adopted 
by, 83. 
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Centlivre, Mrs., 375. 

Central French, its relations to 
English, 8C f. 

Charles 11, 08. 

Charms and incantations, 228 f. 
Chaucer, 22, 27, 05, 94, 90, 118, 150, 
189, 190, 200, 214, 253, 207, 288, 292 n., 
297, 313 n., 327 , 342 , 348, 349, 304 n., 
308, 309 n., 370, 373, 377 ; his relations 
to English, 88 ff. ; character of his cen- 
tury, 88 ff. ; his career, 90; his dialect 

8817., 92 n., 203; his inflections, 182 f., 
198, 202. 

Chaucerisms in the Elizabethans, 
118. 

Chemistry, 108, 350 ; Arabic in, 108. 
Child, F.J., 119 n. 

Children’s language, 29, 44, 01, 03, 243. 
Chinese, 109. 

Choice of words, 27, 52, 7017., 328; 
neologisms, 78. 

Christianity, 71, 244, 349 ff., 388 f.; 
conversion of the Germans, 150 ff.; of 
the Anglo-Saxons, 43, 349. See Bible ; 
Religious. 

Church. See Arians; Christianity; 
Religious. 

Cicero, 30 f., 39, 232. 

Civilization and language, 41, 93 ff., 
lost, 12817., 144 ff., 147 ff., 15017., 
183 f., 230 ff., 242, 240, 280 , 287, 290 f., 
295 f., 300 ff., 304, 317 17., 348 17., 357 ff., 

30017., 37217., 387 ff.; and inflection, 
183 f. 

Class dialects (Chap. V), 42ff., 537. 
Clerical language. See Religious. 
Clipped word.s in slang and in legiti- 
mate speech, 01 ff., 385 ; phrases, 7017., 
252 ff. 

Clothing, 44, 152, 153, 190, 304 f., 338, 
383. 

Cnut, 144. 

Coaching, 271. 

Coek-figiiting, 57. 

Cognates and borrowed words (Chap. 
XII), 15917., 345. 

Coinage, 49, 89, 140 f. 

(lolcridge, 320. 

Colloquial language, 25 n., 28, 02 ff., 
74, 99, 102, lllf., 149, 189, 202, 225, 


238 n., 297, 304, 306, 362 ff.; ironical, 
221 f. See Slang; Fashion ; Hyperbole. 
Colonization, 108 f. 

Comedy of humors, 33. 

Commerce, 287. See Business. 
Comparative grammar, 159ff., 165f.; 
its limitations, 105 f . 

Comparison of adjectives and ad- 
verbs, 199 ff.; double comparison, 17, 
200 f.; terminations multiplied, 17 n.; 
folk-etymology in, 200, 342 f. 

Comparisons, popular, to animals, 
362. 

Complexity of the English vocabu- 
lary (Chap. X), 128 ff. 

Composition, 168 ff.; of roots and 
stems, 168 ff.; of words, 177, 179 f., 
185 ff., 294; endings, derivation of, 
185 ff.; origin and history of, 185 ff.; 
living suffixes, 186 ; prefixes, 187 ; ad- 
verbial prefixes in verbs, 188; vague 
syntax of composition, 126, 172 ff. See 
Phrase-composition. 

Compound words, 177 ff.; disguised, 
152, 210; hybrid, 154; obsolete words 
in, 210ff. ; obscured compounds felt 
as simple words, 210 f.; variety of 
meaning, 274; Elizabethan, 274. 

Congregationalism in New England, 

121 . 

Connotations of words, 224 ff. See 
Degeneration; Euphemism; Hyperbole. 
Conservatism in language, 77 f. 
Constructions, old, survival in a few 
phrases, 204 ff. 

Contempt, words of, 284 ff. 
Conventional character of language 
(Chap. XVI), 219 ff., 73. 

Cooper, F. T., 01 n. 

Copula, 238. 

CorrectneSvS of style and grammar, 
122 f. 

Corruption by folk-etymology, 330 ff . 
See Analogy. 

Cotgrave, 67. 

Courtesy, medimval conception of, 
284,327; in language, 310 f.; euphem- 
ism in, 304 ff. ; in titles, 322 ff. ; hyper- 
bole in, 311, 317 ff., 322 ff. 

Co vent Garden, 244. 
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Creech, 67. 

Criticism, literary, 14 ff., 40f., 76. 
See Choice of words; Literature. 

Cromwell, 100. 

Cross influences, 194, 360. 

Crusades, 388. 

Currency. See Money. 

Danes in England, 107, 144 f . 

Darmesteter, A., 260 n., 265 n. 

Dartmoor, stannary and forestry 
courts, 378 f. 

Dative, singular, 195, 201; iflural, 
195 ; as adverb, 195. 

Death, euphemisms for, 300, 302. 

Decay of inflections, 85, 181 ff., 195, 
201,205. 

Declension, Anglo-Saxon, 195 ff., 201, 
343 f. 

Degeneration of meaning (Chap. 
XX) , 284 ff. ; due to euphemism, 307 f . 
See Hyperbole. 

Degree, words of, 312 ff. 

Democracy in language, 322 ff. 

Demons, 152. 

Derivation and composition (Chap. 
XIV), 185 fl. 

Derivative endings, 174 ff., 185 ff., 
201 f. See Composition; Inflection; 
Comparison; Diminutives. 

Development of words, I. Boots, 
stems, and inflections (Chap. XIII), 
168 ff . ; II. derivation and composition 
(Chap. XIV), 185 ff. 

Dialect, distinguished from literary 
language, 80 f . ; of Chaucer, 88 flf., 203 ; 
of modern English, 92, 203; dialectic 
variations in English, 354; dialect and 
provincial words, 13 n., 61 n., 128, 132, 
139 n,, 149, 188 n., 203, 364 ; in slang, 68. 
See Americanisms ; Australian. 

Dickens, 375, 382. 

Digest, the Roman, 222. 

Dignity of words, 354. See Associa- 
tions. 

Diminutives, 136 u., 137; as names 
of familiar objects or tools, 60 f., 386 f. 

Ding-dong theory. See Origin of 
language. 

Diseases, 31, 384. 


Disguised oaths, 31 n., 30i. 

Diversity of the English vocabulary, 
128 ff . 

Divinity. See. Religious. 

Docdced words. See Clipped forms. 

Dog-Latiii, 51. 

Double coini)jirison, 17. 

Double ijcgalive, 220, 312. 

Doublets and liomouyius (Chap. 
XXIV), 34511., 44. 

Dutch, 81, 83, 109, 149, 153 ff., 160, 
163, 227, 348, 350, M), 370, 383; in 
South Africa, 112, ,*U7. 

Dwelling places, 142 ff., 319 f. 

Eastern question , 89. 

East Oerinani(‘. tribes, 156. 

Ecclesiastical words in Anglo-Saxon, 
42 If., 93. Religious. 

Edward 111,81). 

Electrical terms, 384. 

Electricity, 293 f. 

Elizabeth, Queen, lOO, 

Elizabethan stylo ami language, 
116 ff. See Euphemism; Shakspere; 
Spenser. 

Ellipsis, in thought or expression, 
252 ff . 

Emerson, 0. F., 114 n. 

Empedocles, his four elements, 36, 

Endings, derivative. See Deriva- 
tive. 

English, Old. See Anglo-Saxon. 

English language, history of, 80 ff, ; 
its place in the Indo-European family, 
163. See Language. 

English vocabulary, extent and va- 
riety of, 7ff., 108 f., 128 ff.; learned 
and popular words in, 19 ff.; technical, 
42 ff. ; place of slang and colloquialism 
ia,55ff. ; soiircesof, «()ff.,93ff., 128 ft, 
147 ff.; fashion, 110 ff.; unity of, 
147 ff.; fossils in, 193 ff.; euphemism, 
300 ff.; hyperbole, 309 ff,; donbltsts, 
845 ff. ; homonyms, 357 ff. ; words 
from names of animals, 361 ff.; from 
proper names, 372 ff. See Words; 
Meaning. 

Epithets, transference of, 275 ff. ; in- 
discriminate, 314 f. 
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Etymology, false, its effect on words, 
227; Stoic etymological doctrines, 
220 f. See Folk-etymology. 

Etymon, Stoic, 230. 

Euphemism (Chap. XXI), 300 ff.; 
decency and propriety, 300 f . ; origins 
of decency in language, 300; found 
among savages, 301; avoidance of 
ill-omened words, 301 ff.; death and 
disaster, 302 f.; profane language, 
301 ; courteous euidiemisms, 305 ; 
scientific terms used euphemistically, 
30G ; degeneration of words from 
euphemism, 307 f.; litotes, 17. 

Euphuism, 117 ; animal similes, 361, 
369. 

Evocation, formula of, 229. 
Exaggeration. See Hyperbole. 
Execution of criminals, 293. 
Existence, verbs of, 237 ff. 

Fables and boast-tales, 3(52, 370. 
Fading of meaning, 235 ff . ; because 
of hypoi’i)()lo, 309 ff. 

Falstaff, (57, 210. 

Family names, 361 ; from obsolete 
nouns, 209 ff. 

Farming, language of, 42, 284 f. 
Fashion, in language (Chap. IX), 
110 ff.; in literature and common 
talk, llOf. ; literary allusion and 
quotation, 111; school, university, I 
and profession, 113; iiilluonced by 
special events, 112; by discovery, 
invention, etc., 112 f.; Anglo-Saxon 
tautology, 113 f. ; similar double 
phrases in more modern English, 
114 f. ; allc'gory of love, 11(5; man- 
nerism in the Elizabethan age, 
11(5 ff.; Euphuism, 117; ink-horn 
terms, 117 f.; arehaisins, 118 f.; pun- 
ning, 119/.; freedom of the Eliza- 
bethan age, 120; Puritanism, 120 f.; 
eighteenth century, 121 f . ; Romantic 
Revival, 123; nineteenth century, 
124; permanent element in language, 
124 ff. 

Fawkes, Cuy, 378. 

Feminine terminations, 204. 
Fencing, 5(5. 

2 i) 


Figurative language, 9 ff . ; negative, 
311 f. 

Figures of speech, 14 ff. 

Finance, 89, 139. 

Fire-arms, 244. 

Fishery, language of, 42. 

Flemish, 81. 

Fletcher, J. B., 118 n. 

Folk-etymology (Chap. XXIII) , 
330 If.; 69, 150, 207, 246 u., 254 n., 
346, 347, 365. 

Foreign words, attempts to expel 
them from the vocabulary, 26 f. See 
Cognates; Native words; Borrowing. 
Forestry, terms, 339; courts, 379. 
Fossils (Chap. XV), 193 ff. 

Fourteenth century, character of, 
88 ff. 

Frankish, Old, 81, 1(53. 

Frankish kings, 152. 

French, Germanic element in, 130, 
151,296; French words in music, 52; 
French and Latin, their relation to 
each other and to English, 94 ff.; 
SprachgefUhl, 126. See Norman 
French; Central French; Law 
French. 

Frisian, 81, 163. 

Fruits. See Plants, names of. 

Gallic Latin, 9(5 f. 

Gambling terms, 57. 

Garter, Order of the, 34. 

Gems, names of, 13(5 f.; properties 
of, 137. 

Gender, 38G. 

Gcnoralizatioii and specialization of 
meaning (Chap. XV 11), 234 ff. ; special 
processes (Chap. XVI 11), 259 If. 
Genitive, 274, 343 ; as adverb, 195 ff. 
Genius of a language, 125, 147 f. 
Gontilit.y as defined by Chaucer, 327 . 
German, its relation to English, 81, 
159; words, 51, 64, (5(5 f., 70, 107, 119, 
1291, 132, 13(5, 140, 142f., 151 f., 160, 
189,197,199, 204, 208, 210, 214, 2361, 
243, 249, 253, 270 n., 27(5 11 ., 2H0, 286, 
289, 290 n., 296, 306, 310, 313, 320, 323, 
32(5 11,, 3311, 337, 342, 347, 358, 360, 
367, 373. 
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Germanic languages, 100 f., 103; 
element in French, see French. 

Gerry, Elhridge, 68. 

Gerund, Latin, in EugliKh, 102, 
103 f. 

Gods, heathen, beeomo demons 
under Christianity, 152. 

Goldsmith, 04. 

Goodell, A. C., 121 n. 

Goo-goo theory. See Origin of Lan- 
guage. 

Gothic, 15r)L,161,182ff. 

Gower, John, 91, 95. 

Grandiloquence. See Magnilo- 
quence. 

Greek, slang in, GO, G7 n,; English 
words from, 21 ff., etc.; in the lan- 
guage of science, 23; in philosophy, 
34 £f.; in medicine, 45; Arabic words 
from, 108; idiom (‘might of Her- 
cules 0 in English, 267 f . ; middle voice, 
279 f.; religious ceremonial, euphem- 
ism iu, 301. 

Greek Church, 15Gff. 

Greeuough, J. B., 60 n. 

Guevara, 118. 

Gunpowder Plot, 378. 

Gypsies, 380. 

Plall, Fitzedward, 20G n. 

Hamanu on language, 5. 

Hart, J. M., 114 n. 

Hastings, Battle of, 83. 

Haytian, 136, 138. 

Hebrew, thought to bo the primitive 
tongue, 3; words in English, 68, 108. 
133, 137, 166. 

Henry VIII, 388 f. 

Henry of Huntingdon, 341 n. 

Herder, on the origin of language, 
3; on language as poetry, 5. 

High German. See German. 

Hindoo, 69. 

History, words illustrative of, 68 f., 
71 L, 93 ff., 112, 1201, 128 ff., 144 ff., 
1521; 166 ff., 288, 348 ff., 358, 372 ff.^ 
387 ff . ; of English language, see Eng- 
lish language. 

Hoccleve, Thomas, 91. 

Homer, 61, 190, 373, 377. 


Ihnnmynm, Min IT., Mh? If. 

Horans 37, 67 ij., 2MS. 

Horn, IhuiuuuMMd’ Kintt, 37'L 

HorsoniauHhip, nu. no, 75, III, Oli'lf, 

Houhch, applii’d fn, 

’Mi) f. 

Hudihrn.s, 36, M7. 

Humor in laiigunips 16 f., M-l, Mon., 
40, 4H f., 51 , n.n IT.'. G.H r., 102 . 1 10 it.. i;a, 
141, 211, 221, 230.255, 20H. .‘HH, 

311, 313, 331 f., ;;32, 340 . nro . :r.2 ir.. 

373 IT., 378, 3K6 1 >S5v' < ‘olIoqnlaliHms , 
Slang. 

Hungarian, 109. 

Hunting IrrmH, 57, 02. 75, III, 

Hush, John, 89, 

Hybrid WiU'dH, OHf., 105, lOH, 12Tb 
133, 135, :15;H., too, 2‘J31. 3:0 IT. 

Hyperlmlo or oxagi 3 ‘ration 
XXU), 309 0'.; naiuyal foiolMioy 
spm^rU, 16, 309; ils raiiHos, 3IHMT. ; hi 
words atU rmiit i VO am I nrga 1 1 vo , Mil H. ; 
ligurativi^ negativo, Mill.; dHuhlo 
negative, 312; exaggeration in Hbimg* 
3121; HclHMdgirl iiinletd., 312 f, ; 
and phrascH of degrrag 312 0'.; terms 
of disapproval, 3M ; gramHImineitetg 
317 ff. ; in local nam(‘H,318 ; in ennrte’gy, 
322 ff.; tmauH of eourleoiw adilre?*'-’*, 
322 ff. 

Iberian, 153. 

Icelandic. See Ohl Norse. 

Idioms, English, 10, 17 35 In, 4Tb 51 IT,, 
1141, 173, IHO, ItK), 197, 20lff., 22i,Hl., 
227, 2115, 237 ff., 2.571, 274 f., lUll'.. 
3151, 349, IKiOl, 3HI ; eo|*hem!;-3,ir% 
301 ff. ; from quotalhms, 2,10 f. ; Irony 
in, 222 ; French, 103, 150. 173,312,381; 
Greek, 2571; llalian, 173; Laliii, 13, 
102ff., 173, 230, 302, 310. 

Imitation of the Hotmdsof natiirt%3. 

Imitative words, Iti, 155, 

Imporialism, 89, 

India, 70. 

Indians, .North Ameiicaigirn 

Indo-European family of 
101 ff.; inflection, l«lff.; 
speech, 345. 

Indo-European migrathm, lt>2. 
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Inlitiitive aa 3101111 , 173 n, ; acfci'vo and 
passive, liT 4 f. 

1 1 1 lies ctio * 1 , d e v(il opiii ent of, 180 ff . ; 
Ell li, lf>ii ff. ; do tide , 1825 fi. ; Greek, 
2Ti ) t Aiiglo-S Mx» 11 ; V orb . 

Xiik-lioriiL tiiriiia, 117 f. 

Xnaaiiity, inspiration aiitl , 210 ; effect 
of luooiioii, Ii()4; care of, 388f. 

oiifiiKl iiKicl ness, 21)0. 

I'nstiiiiiieiital case, 202. 

Intoi-jectioiit^l tiicory of language, 

;!r. 

I Ilto xjoctloiis , .1 f . , 2 ; f. 

lnY(>eati<.)i]s, 22H f. 

■JriHl'i iiiissiouiui(3S, 1:541). 

Irony, If), 22 If,, :.512. 

Isolixtiom, IDe. 

Itali ail, 58, (54, 70, 131, m f., 160, 
17 ; i, 31), 2:y.),21 12, 244, :$23f., 340,3514 
355, 3(4(5, [5174, :5H7; Itentiirc, 22, 107; 
words iiutrlimid music, 5 If. ; effect 
oik Elixulifttliai i stymie, 118. 

«Tiui(;i.iU)rio,80. 

42ir.,7f>. 

•Jocose “woieis and phrases. See 
Ikmio r. 

•Toliri of Oaii i,it, 80. 

•Toliri.son ,I)r.,238,33a 

•Joiisoii, Ben , 337. 

•JutDS, 8r2. 

Kentish dialect, 82. 

Ijab or 4 ne.st ion, ‘ill, 88 1. 

Ijaii^nia{4e,ck rigiii of,. 11!., 3in ; iiatu- 
ra. i rhy liliiri of, H; is poetry , 4ff.,l 1 11, 
2(M' ; (ii.iltiriite(l luicl iineulti vatod,15.) ff. ; 
tiKjliiii <;h 1 and cdiiss dirrlcct 3,41.25 4!,, Ill ; 
wc:>mi)3i’.s,r>4;slnii|4,f)5 :ff,; soci“€it,55ii. ; 
comsorvatism and. in novation, 7(3 IT. ; 
literary lanfiis, age nncl di ate t, 80 If. ; 
ftahiiv ns it 1 .speecli , llO fl. ; familios of 
la iigin iges , ICl I ff , ; laii giia go itnd race , 
1(32; laiigLingte of apcsople given up, 
1(32; mucbiiiery of , 1(5B ff. ; variety and 
CO nsia tone y , 128 ff - , 147 ff., 102 f . ; petri- 
fiu€liio3i, 1 1)5ff ., coiivoiitioiial charac- 
to r,7i5 f.)2 IDff . ; Sfoic tli 0 (.>i. 7 oJf, 22 Oft. ; 
otiidio TOi8nn,3O01T- ; hyporlbol©, 300 i ; 


confusion in language, 330 ff. See also 
Ta.l)le of Contents ; Clioiee of words; 
Comparative grammar; Englisli; Lit- 
erary laaguage; Ha.gic; Mleaning; 
SpracLkgefiihl; ¥ 0143 , etc- 

Latin, slang in,57,(10 ; Spracbgefiilil, 
126 . 

3Latmiii English (Cliap. VlIO ,0$ 
he fore the SaronCoiniuest, 98 ; in the 
Aogio-Saron period, 93 f. ; in tlie Mid- 
dle English period, 94 ff. ; a second 
vernaeular, 94, lOOL ; French and 
Latin borrowings distinguished, 96 f.; 
valgar, 9K)f.; learned “borrowings, 
98 f . ; Latin words a.nd phrases adopted 
wi tlioat ckaiige , 99 ff , ; Latin abhrevria- 
tions, 104 f.; Eoman numerals, 105. 
See Frencli. 

Ijatiiiiza-tioii of English, revolt 
against, 27. 

Latin literature, 22. 

Latin Orient, 388. 

Law, Eamaa, 222. 

Law french , 45 f ., 348. 

Law Latin, 47)1., 1021. 

Law torm,s, 45f 64, 71, 75, 1521, 
lf>4,2081, 212 f., 214, 217 n’., 222, 247, 
353. 

Laws of sound change, L63ff . 

Learned word,s and popula.r words 
(Chap. HI), 19 ff.; leaimel words 
often of foreign origin, 21 ; some- 
times natiyo, 23 ii.; learned words 
heconre p>opiilar (Chap. IV), 2f)ff., 
157 ; scion tifie and tcebnical,30ff. ; old 
physiology, lK)ff. ; astrology, 33 ff.; 
pliilo.s opli y , 34 ff . ; techni cal or cl ass 
dialects, 42 ff. ; leant ed a,nd popular 
words in Erench and English, 96 ff.; 
learned and popular terms affected hy 
ouplicini8m,30(i. 

Lon gth of words, 17 5 n. 

Letters, foriniihe in , 221. 

Literary langaage (Chap. V’ll), 
8Dff.; distingihslied from dialects, 
8Df,; developed from a dialect, SOL; 
history of the development, 81 ff. 
fii <50 Choice of words; Colloq.tiialism ; 
Slang. 

Literature, po&try precod(5S prose. 
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4f.,82; study of, 14; tiffures of, 14 It. ; 
vocabulary of, 19 ff. ; criticism of, 40; 
slang gets into, 55 ff. ; technique of, 
76 ff.; oral, 82, 370; Anglo-Saxon, 
82 ff.; Middle English, 84 ff.; Chaucer 
and his contemporaries and successors, 
88 ff . ; fashion in literature, 1 1.0 ff . ; 
tendencies of Anglo-Saxon, 113; <►£ 
Middle Ages, 116 ; of Elizabethan time, 
116 ff. ; of seventeenth century, 120ff. ; 
of eighteenth century, 121 ff.; of ro- 
manticism, 123; of nineteenth century, 
124 ; beast-epic, 370 ; fables, 370. /SVe 
Learned words; Literary language; 
Poetry. 

Lithuanian, 01. 

Litotes, 17. 

Local names, hyperbole in, 318. 
London, 651, 88. 

Louis XIV, 155. 

Love, allegory of, 116. 

Low German, 81, 109, 140, 163. 
Lumbering, 56, 214 n. 

Lydford, 378 f . 

Lydgate, John, 91. 

Lyly, John, 117. 

Machinery of language, 9, 168 ff., 
192. 

Macrobiua, 229 n. 

Magic, 119, 141 f., 313; power of 
words, 228 f. 

Magnetism, animal, 385. 
Magniloquence in language, 134, 
317 ff. 

Mandrake, superstition about, 340 f. 
Mathematics, Arabic words, 108. 
Matthews, Albert, 244 n., 299 n. 
Meaning, conventional, 219 ff. ; Stoic 
theory, 229 ff.; root-meaning, 232 f.; 
generalization and specialization, 
234ff.; radiation, 269 ff.; the a + h 
process, 265 ff.; new applications, 
269 ff.; transference, 272 ff.; degen- 
eration, 284 ff.; euphemism, 300 ff.; 
hyperbole, 309 ff.; affected by sup- 
posed etymology, 336 ff. 

Medical terms, 13, 31, 101, 128 f,, 153, 
213, 266, 352 f., 367, 384; Greek, 46; 
Arabic, 45. 


Mercantile words. Sea Businoss, 

Mondan dialect, 82 ff. 

Mesmer, 385. 

M,etamor})h().sis, .‘>1)1 f. 

Metaplior, 9 IT., 14 ; in slang, 55. 

Meienyiuy, 15. 

Middle English, 8411., 116, 182f., 
195 IT. ^Se<i Cliaueer. 

MiddUi voi(‘e, 279 f. 

Midland diahnd;, 87 IT. 

Military ttnnns, 56, 58 f., (H), 61, 6;i n., 
99, 112, 151, 155, 189, 227, 2iH), 350, .‘KK), 
366 f., 380. 

Milton, 100, 130, 141, 143, 229 u.,258, 
283, 376, 381,384. 

Mining, ligures from, 56. 

Miracle plays, 67. 

Misfortune, euplunnisins for, 302 f. 

Mbliero, 71, 375. 

Monastlcisni, 44 , 215, 388 f. 

Money, 41), 89, I.'IDIT. 

Moon, elTe(d; on insjuiity, 364, 

Moore, Thomas, 355. 

More, Sir 'riiomas, 381. 

Morton, John, 375, 

Miillor, Max, on origin of lan- 
guage, 3. 

Municipal governnumt, 146. 

Minsical terms, 51 f., 57 n. 

Mythology, 222, 326 n. ; animals in, 
362. 

Name, of person, used as common 
noun, 16, 129 f., 141, 372 ff.; of dead, 
avoided, 300; of penmms orplac.es ap- 
plied to things, 154, 255 f. ; magic 
power of, 228 f. ; of God, distorie<l in 
i oaths, 34 n., 304. 

Names, family. »SVc Family names. 

Names of animals, !)irdB, etc. aSImj 
A nimals ; Birds, etc. 

Naahe, Thomas, 67. 

Native and foreign words contraHted 
as to popularity, 2111.; native words 
driven out, 26 fh; attempt; to oust 
foreign words, 26 ff.; learned words 
become popular, 29 ff.; nativfs words 
in technical dialects, 42 f,, 48, 49, 51 ; 
borrowing, 85 ff., 93 ff,; cognates and 
borrowed words, 159 ff . 
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Miml liistory, fantastic, 117, 361, 
3C)8ff- jSee Animals; Birds; Plant ] 
II 5XI11& s. 

Neg-uiion, ^orda of, SOOf., 3^111. ; : 
a ffcefced l)y liyporbole, 311 ; double 
iiegat-ivo, 220, 312; ligarative riegst- 
tivo, Sllf . 

Neologisms, 78- 

No-^v England dklect, lS5f. See '. 
Diab ct 

No^v EEiglaiid Purit-auisni, 121 . : 

Ne'wYork, 2!)3 f. 

BciknuLnies , (15 

Nkioteciitk Cootiiry, stylo and Ian- 
KiiagC'.jlSl. 

Ni> 1 )ilit y , tl ties of, 144 ff 258, 317 ff . , 
lJ122ir.,:!48. 

NoTbles, coinage of, by Ed "ward III, 
fi<). 

Nf> mill ?il stems, 172 ff. 

No rma. n 0(. 22, 83ff . , 145. 

No man Fxeii(.sli,iii the la"w,4:5 ; its 
relations toEliiglisli, 85 ff., 04, 355. 

No rso. Se e 8ttaii(l iriaviuu. 

No rill ^\inGri(!ix.n Indian , 109, 139. 

Ni>rtliGsrii dialect of English, 87, 
L40. 

NoTilonibrian, 82 ff.; tlio first liter- 
ary ISiiglisli, 83 ; succeeded ly "West 
Saxon, 83; Scottisii langnage, 92; 
i nllu ence> of IN ormaii Ere neb , 85 ^ ; in- 
tiuomoQ of Omitral Erencli , 8 (> ; re- 
1 alio ns of English and Froncli in 
Idiigiaml ^ 8411.; Plast Midland becomes 
fclio literary dialect, 88 ff.; decadence 
cif Bren oh, 8(1 ff.; cdiaracteristics of 
Oliiii icor '*’s age, HJS ff. 

Nouii-Htems. Sen ISToiniiial. 

Noinem'als, 1()() ; lloina.n,10r). 

Nursery talcs, animals in, 362. 

Oa.tlia, 210 ; disgiiiscid, 34ix.,304. 

OlbaoleetG, nati yg words made so l'>y 
liorrommg, 25, 28; -words in poetry, 
26; iareliiaisrxasreviv'ed, 28,78 f., 118 f., 
123; siirvivi ng as fossils, lt>5ff. ; ill a 
£m phrases, W ff.; meanings surviv- 
ing, 212 ff. 

Olisnleto fscicn co, 30 If . 

0<;cle"VG. Sue Hoccleve. 


Occupa,tioas, names of, 133f. ; as 
proper names, 209. 

Ofices, names of, 144 ff., 222, 295 f. 
353. 

Old Ell glish . See Anglo-Saxon . 

Old Erankish, 81, 163. 

Old Erencli. iSee French. 

Old High (German and French. See 
French. 

Old Norse in English, 107, 144 f., 
202,345. 

Old Saxon, 81, 1C3. 

Omens, 232, 302. 

Oaoinatopoeia, 3,16, 155. 

Oral literature., 82, 370. 

Orient, names of spices from, 133; 
of gems, 137 ; Latin Orient, 388. 

Origin of language, Iff.; hOF-wow 
theory, 3, 6; ding-dong theory, 3,6; 
pooh-pooh theory, 3, 6 ; goo-goo theory, 
6 n., 3391 ; Stoic theory, 229 f. 

Oxford, 88. 

Oxymoron , 16. 

Parisian dialect, 132. 

Parisian French. See Central 
French. 

Parliamentary formula, 229. 

Parsing as a test of correctness, 
206. 

Participles in -en, 203. 

Patriarchal institutions, 146. 

Payne, John Howard, 143. 

Peddlers’ French, 55 n. 

Percy, Bishop, 119. 

Peripatetic philosophy, 84 ff. 

Periphrasis, 17. See Enphemisin. 

Persian, 109. 

Personal eii dings, 180 f . , 1 82 f. 

Personal xxronoims, 180,2021, 204. 

Personification, 257. 

Persons, names of. S'ee Names. 

Peterborough Chronicle, 145, 341. 

Pet names, 60 f.,63, 135, 298 f. , 386 f. 

, See Diminutives. 

, Petrarch, 89. 

Petrifaction in language, 189. See 
' Fossils. 

Philosophy, 34 ff,, 46ff.,382. 

Phrase-composition, 35u., 50 , 70 f., 
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103, 187 ff., 201, 29211., 301, 310, 332, 
350, 352, 367. 

Physiologus, 368. 

Physiology, 30 ff., 129, 213, 205. 

Piracy, 81, 291. 

Place-names, 60, 61, 71, 93, 129, 131, 
136 f., 140f., 14:2n., 338; hyperbole in, 
140. 

Places and persons, words from 
(Chap. XXVI), 372 ff,; nicknames or 
serious technical terms, 372; names of 
persons used figuratively, 372 ff . ; from 
the Bible, 374 f . ; from the classics, 
376 f . ; names of places similarly used, 
376; corruptions of such names, 377; 
verbs from proper names, 377 ff . ; verbs 
in 4ze, 379; names of tribes or nations 
as common nouns, 379 f.; derivatives 
of, in special senses, 380f. ; fanciful 
names, 381; adjectives from proper 
names, 382 ; names of persons ap- 
plied to things, 382 f.; in common 
talk, 383 f. ; in science, 383 f. ; articles 
named from places from which they 
come, 384 ff.; diminutives applied to 
tools, 386 f . ; significance of such terms 
in the history of civilization, 387 f. 

Plants, names of, 138 f., 210 n., 337, 
3401, 360, 364 f. 

Plattdeutsch, 81, 109, 163. 

Pleiade, 118 n. 

Pleonasm, a universal tendency of 
speech, 17. See Comparison; Tau- 
tology. 

Pliny, Natural History, 368. 

Pliny the Younger, 34 n. 

Plural, singular in s mistaken for, 
1321, 139, 343; irregular, 201 f.; in 
verbs, 343. 

Plutarch, 374. 

Poetical and unpoetical words, 295. 
See Slang, 55 ff. 

Poetic faculty, 7 ff ., 176. 

Poetry, language is, 4:ff., 7ff,, 176; 
figures of, compared with, ordinary 
language, 9ff., 14 ff.; archaisms in, 
26, 1181, 123; precedes prose, 4, 82; 
pathos, 40 ; bathos, 40 f. ; doggerel, 65 : 
bombast, 67. 

Polish, 109. 


Political economy, 112f. 

Political slang, 68 f., 112, 3C52 n., 
365. 

Polynesian in English, 109, 

Pooli-pooh theory. Six Origin of 
language. 

Poole, John, f>75. 

Pope, 40. 

Popular etymology. See Folk-oty- 
mology. 

Popular origin of figures from ani- 
mals, 3(il, 371. 

Popular words and learned words, 
19 ff. See Jajarued words, 

Portuguaso, 108, 160, 325, 340, 3|8, 
350, 3631 

PreinxcM, 151, 187 f. 

Propositions, compounded with 
verbs, 187 IT.; subjtKdivo and ol)jec- 
tive use, 273 f . 

Primitive man. Six Savages. 

Printers’ language, 214. 

Prize-lighting, 50, 75, 353. 

Procrastination in language, 292 f. 

Profanity. /S’cc Out hs. 

Professional (lial(H*tB (Chap. V), 
42 ff. S(x Law; lVI<Hlit6no, (da. 

Progress of language, 183 f,, 344. 

lh*ouominal roots, 1691 

Pronoun, demonstrative, 202; per- 
sonal, 202 f,; dative and nominative 
confused, 204. 

Pronunciation, various, 355 1 

Proper names as common nouns. 
See Names. 

Propriety in language, 3tK)f. See 
Choice of words. 

Provonyal, 248 n., 339. 

Proverbs and proverbial phrases, 71, 
214, 216, 3(57 f. 

Provincial English. S(X Dialect. 

Psychology of primitive man, 

361. 

Puns, 40, (« f., J41, 2(H, 2K8 ii., 
302n., 332; EliziiboHian, Ui)ff. /S'ce 
Humor. 

Purism, 77. 

Puritanism, 120 f. 

Purity iu language, 7(> ff . See Choke 
of words. 
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Quotation as a means of introducing 
words into the language, 70 f., 75 f.: 
idioms from, 216 ff. 

R, Yocalic, 356. 

Race and language, 162. 

Radiation of meaning, 259 ff . 

Railroading, 130 f.; vocabulary in 
England and America, 271. 

Reduplication, 132, 173, 34G. 

Roflexivo verbs, 279 f. 

Reformation, 89, 388 f. 

Rehabilitation of words, 287. 

Religious establishments abolished 
by Henry VIII, 388. 

Religious words, clerical language, 
etc., 33n., 43ff., 45ff., 71, 72, 76, 93, 
116, 120 f., 152, 212, 268 f., 290, 297, 326, 
319 f., 351, 353, 388. See Bible. 

Repetition of synonyms, 11311. 

Keproacli, terms of, 284 ff. 

Restoration of Charles II, 121. 

Revival of Learning, 23, 98, 

Reynard the Fox, :>70. 

Rhetoric, function of, 76 f. ; figures, 
14 ff. 

Rhythm of language, Bf. 

Richard 11, 89. 

Richardson, Samuel, 375. 

Roman de la Rose, 327 u. 

Roman formula for evocation, 229; 
for silcnco at sacrifice, 302. 

Roman law, 222. 

Roman slavery, 323 ff. 

Romance languages, 160. 

Romances, 381. 

Romans in Britain, 93. 

Romantic revival, 123. 

Romo, name kept secret, 229. 

Root, growth of words from a single, 
12 ff. 

Root-meanings, 220, 232 f. 

Roots, meanings of, 12 IT., 171; 
verbal, 109 ff.; pronominal, 169 ff.; 
examples, 12 f., 170 ff,, 175, 177, 223, 
231 n., 238 f., 359; reduplicated, 173, 

Roots and stems, 168 ff . 

Rowe, Nicholas, 37.5. 

Rowlands, Samuel, 117 f. 

Russian, 161. 


Sacrifice, 302. 

Sailors’ terms. See Sea-terms. 

St. Dominic, 348. 

St. Isidore, 325. 

St. Martin, 152. 

St. Paul, 57 n., 317. 

San Domingo, 79. 

Sandwich, Earl of, 256. 

Sanskrit, 161 f., 286, 339. 

Saracens, 129, 374, 377. 

Satire, 333 n. 

Savages, eighteenth-century idea of, 
5; superstition as to language, 228; 
euphemism, 300 ff. ; subject to religious 
restrictions, 301 ; belief as to animals, 
361 f. 

Saxon. See Anglo-Saxon ; Old 
Saxon. 

Scandinavian, languages, 81, ICO, 
163; words, 107, MOn., 144 f., 150f., 
160, 202, 207, 209, 236, 287 m, 291, 311, 
326 n., 337, 342 , 345, 347, 349, 354, 359. 

Scholastic philosophy, 35 ff., 46 f. 

Schoolgirl dialect, 16, 312 ff. 

Schoolmen’s Latin, 35 ff., 46 f. 

Science, terms of, 29X1., 49 ff., 112 f., 
203 n., 234, 294, 383 f. 

Scott, C. P. G., 66 11 ., 108 n., 387. 

Scott, Sir Walter, 238, 375. 

Scottish, language, 92; words, 58, 
149, 353, 364. 

Scriptural language. See Bible. 

Sea-terms, 48 f., 103, 108f., 150, 153, 
154 f., 291, 335. 

Secret languages, 55 n. 

Semitic languages in English, 108. 

Sense and sound, 331 ff.; sense af- 
fected by supiiosed etymology, 336. 

Sentiment of words, 143 f. 

Separative compounds, 190. 

Serfs in England, 89, 284. 

Shaksporo, 10 f., 34 n., 3(5, 46, 57, 67, 
69, 119 11. , 135, 151, 155, 204, 207, 208, 
210, 212, 216 ff., 226, 234, 238u., 250, 
257 , 258, 26:5, 274 ff., 279, 285 n., 289, 
295,296,298, 302, 312, 313 n., 323, 337, 
349, 362f., 364, 365, 366, 373, 374, 375, 
377, 378. 

Sheldon, E. S., 137 n. 

Shelley, Mrs., 377. 
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Shoi'teiied forms. 6V’c Olippod 
words. 

Sidonius, 278. 

Simile, 15; {idjective.s comparable 
witli, IKJr). 

Singular in -v niistaken for plaral, 
182 f., 151), 211 

Skeat, Profc^ssor, 541 a. 

Slaag (Ciiap. VI), 55 ff. ; pheiiomtma 
parallel to those of legit iiiiale sixaie.h, 
55 ff.; how made, 5511'.; from games 
and sports, 5() ff. ; from provincialisms 
or foroign words, .58 f. ; ancient slang, 
5(), 5011'.; use of diminutives and the 
like, (iOf. ; clipped words, 01 ff. ; Swift 
on elipp((d words, 02 f.; (dipping pro- 
cess natural in our languag( 5 , OOf.; 
;fantastu‘, (ioinagiis and distorti(»ns, 
04 ff.; substitutions and variety in 
slang, ()i) f. ; phraseM’ioiuposiUon in 
slang, 70 ; fragments of phrases, 7017. ; 
reasons for avoiding slang, 72 ff.; all 
slang not on the same level, 74 ; nw^ of 
slang nndor spee.i.al cireumstanees, 
74 ff.; (daboration of, 502 n. 

Slang words, 1)9, 102, lllf., HDn., 
141, 155 n., 189, 192, 207, 211, 25.5, .'lOl, 
50(), ;](:)7, 512 ff., 55)2, 5.49, 551, 555, .554, 
3,50 f. "Words from the nann^s <»f 
animals (OGlff.), and from places or 
persons (575 ff.) ; Colloquial lan- 
guage; Hyperbole; Fashion. 

Slavery, B9, 284 ff., 522 f. 

Smith, 0. A., 257 n. 

Society, jargon of, 55 L; phrasers 
from French, 91) ; conventional phrasos, 
220 f. 

Soldiers’ slang. See Military terms. 

Song and language, 5. 

Sopho(des, 238. 

Bound, similarity of, 551; offo(‘t, 
331 ff. 

Sound and sense, 4, 194, 220. 

Sound-change, laws of, 104 ff. 

South African Dutcli, 112; War, 112. 

Southern dialect of English, 87. 

Spanish, 58 f., 00, 107 f., 150, 158, 
160, 104 , 207, 523, 339, 540, 348, 550 f., 
381 f. ; effect on Elizabethans, 118. 

Spanish War, 112. 


)Sp(»cinlizarum, iMTh.; eauHc nf, 
248 IT, ; .slight, change, 25(1; man 

his own speeiali/er» 251 f. ; rcsidls trum 
(dlipsi.s, 2.52 ff. ; munes of ariieb's, 
2.54 ff, ; in jo’oper 25.5 f.; ali« 

.sinud, to eoucrele, 2.*dJl.; radiation, 
2.59 ff.; t.lie od h p roe« \ss , ;!i ,5 ff, ,SV#< 
(hmeralization. 

Sp<dliiig, affe(‘!ed by et> limlogy, true 
or false, 1 19, IVM ff. 

Speneer, Ida id, 250, 

Spemscr, 1 18, 29.5, :;:*4, .'llttn., ;;75, 
S|>ieo.s, 15,'h ,557 n. 

Sport, wonls from, .50 ff. 
Sprmdignfiihl, 120 f., M7 f., 181, 

Slage-lmaus, 58, 225, 2b», 251, 20Hf. 
Shmi-compti.sition, n‘)>if., Ifs5{f, 
Stem-endings, 174 ff. 

St.em-format ions, vaginmessof, 1751. 
vSUmis, redupliealed root as, 175. 
Stems and roots, lOs ff. 

Stole philoso|ihy, .57 IT. ; theory o| 
tluMdymon, 229 ff., .”4d. 

Straw, datdv. 89, 

Slyl(', as alh‘eti'il by the rcjerllon of 
foreign words, 20; artistie,' 7<); tmi. 
d(*lU‘i(‘S of, 1 h). idiohaMtf Words, 

Fjishion. 

Suhjnntdive, 291 ff, 

Sutiiime, halho.s the (»ppo,\ite of, 

40 f. 

Sulislantive vtndg 25K. 

Suetoniu.s, 592 n. 

SutlixiNS, 1.5.5, Him, 174 IT., 185 If,. 
2()If. ; (‘onfn.sed, fs?, 291. *Sfr' Coiir- 
parisou; Inflection; Idminntives. 
Sugg(mlion in language, 2t;i. 
Smniu*r, t llmides, 78 f. 

Superlatives, 515, .‘dllf. .S'h= Coiso 
parison. 

Super.Hl}tion.H opinlon.H ubmit worils, 

228 f., 590 if, 

Surgi'ry. 1.5. 

SurnamcH, from juistnals, 

Family name.s. 

)S\veariiig, *S5r Calhs. 

Swift, on .slang, 02 f., i®. 

Hymbols, 195. 

Synecdoche, 15. 
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Synonyms, 8; learned and popular, o 
20; ill slang, 09 f. r< 

Syntax, 172, 178; of composition, 

172 ff., 177; English, regularity of 
modern, 122. Dative; Infinitive; 
Subjunctive; Inflection; Idioms; 
Plirase-composition. 

Syriac, 44. 

Tamerlane, 89. 

Tartars, 251, 858, 379 f. 

Tatler, The, on slang, 02 f., (55. 
Tautological compounds, 153, 348. 
Tautology, 200, 212 f.; in Anglo- 
Saxon, 113 f. ; ill the Book of Common 
Ih'ayer, 114; in Bacon, 115, 200. See 
Pleonasm. ( 

Tecimical dialects (Chap. V), 42 ff. ; 
their relation to ordinary speech, 52 f., 
75; technical words become popular, 

29 ff., 42 ff. See Latv; Medicine; 
Science, etc. 

Tennyson, 4n., 9, 283, 284 n., 368, 
379. 

Tense-endings, 180 f., 182 f. 

Terence, 382. 

Terminations. See Derivation; In- 
flc(d;ion. 

Tliae.kcray, 380. J 

Theatrical language. See Stage. ( 
Theology. See Religions. J 

Thieves’ slang, 55 n. 1 

Titles of honor, 134, 144 ff., 258, 1 
317 ff,,:522 ff., 348. 

Tmesis, 191. 

Tools, etc., (50 f., 3(5(5 f., 3801. 
Tournaments, 57 f . 

Trade, dialect of, 42 ff. See Busi- : 
ness. 

I’rades, names of, 133 f., 209. 
Transference of moaning, subjective 
and objective (Chap. XIX), 272 ff.; 
from persons to things, 27(5 ff., 297; 
from things to persons, 278 f.; in 
verbs, 151, 279 ff.; in names of ob- 
jects, 2(59 ff. 

Transitive and intransitive verbs, 
190, 279 ff. 

Translation, Greek words into Latin, 
34 ff., 242 ; T.atin into English, 48, 251 ; | 


of foreign phrases, 103 ff. ; difficulty of 
rendering English into French, 148. 
Trapping, figures from, 56. 

Travel and colonization, 108 f . 
Turkish, 17, 66. 

Turko-Russian War, 71. 

Turks in Europe, 89. 

Twain, Mark, 148 n. 

Tyler, Wat, 89. 

Tyndale, 72 n. 

Umlaut in English, 136 u., 199 f.,204. 
Uncle Remus, 370. 

Understatement or litotes, 17. 
Uniformity of language, 124 ff. 

Unity of the English vocabulary 
(Chap. XI), 147 ff. 

Universities founded, 89. 

University slang, 64, 67. 

Usage, standard of, 77, 217 f., 233. 
See Americanisms ; Dialect. 

Vague words, 235 ff. 

Van Helmont, 51. 

Vehicles, 130 f. 

Verbal roots, 169 ff. ; stems, 176 f. 
Verbs, inflection, 92 n., 180 f., 182 ff., 
204 ff. ; separative, 190 f. ; interchange- 
able with nouns, 191 f., 363; transfer- 
ence of meaning in, 279 ff. ; transitive 
and intransitive, 279 ff.; causative, 
281; from names of animals, 365 f.; 
from proper names, 377 ff. ; in ~ize 
{-ise), 379. 

Vine culture, 13. 

Virgil, 238 , 325, 375. 

Vocabulary. See English vocabu- 
lary- 

Vocalic r, 356. 

VolkvSetymologie, 331 u. See Folk- 
etymology. 

Vulgarity iu language, 72. 

Vulgar Latin, 96 f. 

Ward, Artemas, 239. 

Ware, W. R., 69 n. 

Ways, names of, 318 ff. 

Werewolves, 228. 

, West Germanic, 83, 93, 156. 

; Wiener, Leo, 358 n., 380 n. 
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Wit. )S?6e Humor. 

Witchcraft, 313 n. 

Womeu’s language, 54. 

Words, learned and popular , 10 ff. ; 
conventional character of, 72 f.; de- 
velopment of (Chaps. XIII, XIV), 
168 ff., 185 ff.; essential or root mean- 
ings of, 220; connotations or associa- 
tions, 224 tf.; magic power of , 2281, 
301 ; words are not formulae, 234; fad- 
ingin particular plirases, 239 f. ; trans- 
formed by folk-etymology, 330 ff.; 
doublets, 345 . ; honaon^ms, 357 ff . ; 


tTVo 'Tords deyeloping from one by 
variety of prouiinciation, 213 f . , 355 ff,'; 
from names of aniimnls, SGlff.; from 
places or persons, 3721!- Sm Ijaii- 
guagc; Learned; Meaning; NTative. 

■Wordsworth, 9f. 

Wotton, Sir Henry, 289. 

Wrestling, 57. 

Writing, words connected with, 13(5, 
230. 

Wyelif, 88 f. 

Zeno, the Stoic, 37. 
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A 1,59. 

aback, 49, 94. 
abalieuate, 46. 
abandoned, 307. 
abbot, 44. 
abed, 201. 

ab(h)ominable, 342. 
-able, 187. 
aboard, 49. 
absit omen, 302. 
absolutely, 316. 
absurd, 364. 
abuse, 213. 
accident, 303. 
ace, 67. 

Achitophel, 376. 
across, 349. 
acute, 289. 
adamant, 137. 
ad captandum, 71. 
adder, 198, 369 L 
adjust, 214. 
admiral, 108. 
admiration, 257. 
admonish, 139. 

A<lonis, 376. 
adown, 63. 
adventure, 249. 
aCl’ection, 248. 
affidavit, 46, 99. 
ai^ainst, 197. 
agate, 137. 
ago, 152. 
ageynes, 197. 
agitation, 10 n. 
ago, 199. 
agonc, 199. 
aid, 212 f. 
aid and abet, 216. 
aid-de-camp, 189. 
air, castles in the, 381. 


-al, 214 u., 343. 
alack, 188 n. 
alack-a-day, 188. 
alamodeness, 188. 
alarm, 70, 189. 
alb, 44. 

alderman, 144 ff. 
alembic, 108. 
algates, 197 n. 
algebra, 108. 
alias, 46. 
alibi, 46, 99. 
alive, 201. 
alkali, 108. 
allegro, 61. 
alley, 319, 321. 
all-fired, 304. 

All Hallows, 207. 
allspice, 133. 
aloft, 107. 
alonges, 197. 
alongst, 197. 
alphabet, 136. 
always, 197 n. 
am, 238. 

amanuensis, 230, 239. 
amaze, 309 f., 328. 
amazon, 376. 
ambassador, 63 n., 296. 
amber-de-grece, 346. 
ambergrease, 346. 
ambergris, 346. 
amiddes, 196. 
amidst, 196. 
amonges, 196. 
amongst, 196. 
ampbre, 384. 
ampersand, 106. 
Amphitryon, 71. 
ampulla, -or, L., 68 n, 
67 n. 


amputation, 13. 
ancient, ‘ensign,’ 369, 
ancient, ‘ old,’ 359. 
andante, 51. 
anger, 151. 
angle, ‘ corner,’ 359. 
angle, ‘ fish-hook,’ 359. 
angry, 237. 
animadversion, 59. 
animal, 99. 
animal spirits, 33. 
annexion, 78, 79. 

-ant, 187. 
ante up, 56. 
antic, 356. 
antimacassar, 384 n. 
antique, 356. 

-anus, L., 194 n. 
anxious, 282, 307. 
anyhow, 240. 
apathy, 39, 246. 
ape, 365. 
apish, 365. 
appetite, 13. 
apple, 138. 
appose, 64. 
apron, 198. 

Arab, 380. 
arabesque, 382, 
arbitrate, 29. 
arbitration, 29 . 
arc, 352. 
arch, 352. 

-ard, -art, 141, 365, 368 
argol, 358. 
armiger, 172. 
army, 25. 
arrange, 103. 
arras, 384. 

’Arry, 387. 
artichoke, 340. 
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article, 103. 
as, as now, etc., 215. 
ascendant, 31. 
ashman, 178. 
asparagus, 3S4. 
aspect, 33. 
assail, 59- 
assassin, 246, S80. 
assault, 59. 
assize, 64. 
assurance , 278. 
aster, 33, 352. 
asteroid, 33, 352. 
astonish, 309, 328. 
astrology, 33, 352. 
astronomy, 352. 

-ate, -ation, 193. 
at fault, 75. 
athwart, 349. 
Atlantean, 381. 
Atlantis, 381. 
atlas, 381. 
atrocious, 314=. 
attach, 153. 
attach, 153. 
attend to, 59. 

Attic salt, 380. 
auceps, Zf., 1T7. 
auction, 248. 
augur, 142. 
auncien, 359. 
auto, 61. 
avails, 64. 
avenue, 318, 320. 
awayward, 64:. 
awe, 151. 

awM(ly) , 276, 3141 

bahel, 376. 
bach, adv,, 64. 
badger, n.., 362. 
badger, v., 336. 
badly, 316. 
bah, 3. 
balcony, 355. 
ballad, 248. 
bam,, 

bamboozle, 63, 65. 
banco, 351. 
bandy, 56. 


haug-np, 313. 
hank, 351. 
hanke rota, 352. 
hankrout, 352. 
bankrupt, 352. 
hannoek, 107. 
hanter, 63, 66. 
hard, 107. 
harouelie, 132. 
base, 238, 307. 
Basil, 368. 
basilica, 368, 
hasilisli, 3(37 f. 
basket, 107 n. 
basque, 265, 384. 
bas-relief, 189. 
bat, 362. 
bate, 63. 

Bath cbair, 131. 
bathos, 40, 67a. 
battalion, 63 n. 
battering ram, 366. 
battle, 339. 
bawcoek, 299. 
baxter, 209. 
Bayardi, 868, 373. 
bazar, 109. 
be, 239. 
bead, 151. 
bear, 362 f. 
bearable, 187. 
bearislx, 365. 
beastly, .314. 
beautiful, 135, 313. 
beauty, 135. 
beaver, 362. 
beeomei, 237. 
bedlam, 388 f. 
bed rock, 56. 
bee-line, 368. 
beet, 138. 
belfrey, 337. 
bell, 337. 
Belleropbon, 335. 
belles lettres, 189. 
belt, below the, 66. 
bench, 351 f. 
Benedict, 374. 
benigne, L , , 222. 
berlin, 131, 384. 


' berry, 138. 
bos :idi!( s) , 188, 197 ri. 
bestead, 2()7. 
betimes, 1B<S, H)7u. 
better, 153. 
better vvorkl, 302. 
bettor, 153. 
betty,(>lii., 3B(>. 
bew’^itcliing, 313 ii. 
bi-, 3 32- 
bias, f)!?, 59. 
bibbltajal)l>lc, 332. 
bicyde, 132. 
bid, 151. 

Biddy, 387. 
big story, 
bill>oes, 15. 
bile, 30. 
biliouH, 31. 

-bilis, ,Zr., 187. 
bill, 141,. 
l)illy, ()I n., 386. 
bind, 347. 
binnacle, 108. 
bird ’s-cye v i ew, 368 . 
bisk op, 44, 93. 
biskopric, 207. 
bit, 331. 
biz, Gl. 
bizarre, 58, 
blal>, 225. 
blacl^,330. 
black jack, 387. 
blackamoor , G(), 380. 
blackhidl, 192. 
blackguard, GO. 
blackish, SIK). 
blacklegc, 63. 
blencb, 281. 
blind, 362, 3G4, 368. 
block, 319. 
blockhead, 285 u. 
blood, 30. 
blo\w, 283. 
blubber, 295. 
Blncbers, 255,382. 
bine, 62. 
blues, 62. 
bol), 141. 
boholink, IS. 
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bodkin, 107 n, 
body, 246 f. 
body politic, 247. 

Boer, 347. 
bog, 107. 

Bolieiniaii, 380. 
bombast, 67, 
boua lido, 102, 104. 
bonus, 00, 102. 
boodle, 74. 
book, 136. 
booking office, 271. 
bookworm, 363. 
boomerang, 109. 
boor, 108 , 285 , 347. 
boorish, 307. 
booth, 347. 
bootjack, 61 n., 387. 
boss, 252. 
bottle, m. 
boughten, 203. 
boulevard, 318, 320. 
boun, 347. 
bound, 347. 
l)ow-wo\v, 3. 
bowdlerize, 379. 
bower, 347. 

bower (card term) , 347. 
bowl over, 56. 
bowyer, 209. 
l)ox, 71. 
boycott, 378. 
boyish, 365. 
bracelets, 69. 
brackish, 108. 
brag, 225, 373. 
l>raggaxlocio, 373, 37G. 
braggart, 141, 368 n. 
bra,.s.s, 09. 
bra,sMes, 255. 
bravado, 58. 
brazem, 69, 203. 
brea,d, 330. 
breakfast, 330. 
break groixnd, 66. 
breathe one’s last, 302. 
breeches, 305. 

Bridget, 387. 
bridle, 227. 
brine, 295. 


brock, 107. 
brogue, 107. 
broker, 253, 296. 
brother, 159. 
brougham, 255, 382, 
Bruin, 370. 
brummagem, 377. 
bubble, 63. 
bug, 51. 
bull, 363, 364. 
bully, 63, 66. 

Bully Ruffian, 335. 
bunco, 361. 
buncombe, 71. 
bunko, 351. 
burgh, 69. 

burial, 139n., 214n., 343. 
buriels, 343. 
burke, 377 f . 

’bus, 61. 
busk, 347. 
butt, 71., 342. 
butt, V., 338. 
butter, 342. 
butterball, 177. 
butterfingers, 178. 
butterfly, 177. 
buttermilk, 178. 
buttertub, 178. 
butterwoman, 178. 
buttery, 342. 
buzz, 16. 

by-and-by, 188, 292 f. 

cab, 61, 131. 
cabal, 68. 
ca])bala, 68. 
cabriolet, 131. 
cad, 61. 
cadence, 57 n. 

Cmsar, 373. 
caitiff, 287, 307. 
calash, 131. 
caleche, 131. 
calf love, 368. 
calico, 255. 
call, 107. 
camber, 350. 
cambric, 384. 

I camera, 350, 366. 


cancel, 363. 
cancer, 352 f., 367. 
candelabrum, 270, 294 n. 
candidate, 265 f. 
candy, 128, 225. 
canker, 353. 
can’t, 62. 

cantankerous, 149. 
canter, 385. 
canting dogs, 367. 
cap, 152 f. 
cape, 152. 

Cape Cod turkey, 331. 
caper, ‘ antic,’ 366. 
caper sauce, 366. 
caprice, 366. 
capriole, 366. 
captain, 155. 

Capua, 376. 
car, 130, 134, 271. 
caravan, 109. 
carcinoma, 353. 
careless, 276. 
cargo, 49. 
carnival, 59. 
carouse, 70, 189. 
carpenter, 134. 
carriage, 130. 
cart, 130. 
cart-wheel, 141. 
case, 13, 240. 
cash, 69. 

cashmere, 338, 384. 
cassimere, 338. 
cast, 107, 243. 
castaway, 49. 

-caster, 93. 
castle, 94. 

castles in Spain, in the 
air, 381 f . 
casual, 343. 
casualty, 303. 
cat, 62, 363, 368. 
cataract, 252. 
catchhasin, 190. 
catchpoll, 190. 
category, 47. 
caterpillar, 363. 
cathedral, 132. 

Catoun, 96. 
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cattish, 365. 
caustic, 1S6. 
cela ya sans dire, 103. 
cent, 140. 
cerecloth, 333 n. 
certainly, 311. 
chaff, 71. 
chaise, 132. 
chalk, 93. 
challenge, 282- 
chamber, 350, 356. 
chamberlain, 222, 295. 
chameleon, 369 f. 
champagne, 384. 
champerty, 45. 
chance, 57. 
chancel, 353. 
chancellor, 353, 
chancery, 353. 
chandelier, 270, 294n. 
change, 69. 
chant, 142. 
chanticleer, 370. 
chaos, 51, 249. 
chap, 62, 287. 
chape, 152. 
chapel, 152. 
chapelet, 153. 
chaperon, 153. 
chaplain, 153. 
chaplet, 153. 
chapman, 62, 209, 287. 
character, 8. 
charm, 248. 
charming, 313. 
chasm, 249. 
chaw, 354. 
chawhacon, 354. 
cheap, 198. 
cheater, 266. 
cheater, 288. 
cheek, 69. 
chemise, 305. 
chemb, 108. 

"Chester, 93. 
dieyeansi-de-frise, 367. 
cheyy, 71. 

Ohe-yy Chace, 71. 
chew, 354. 
chickadee, 16. 
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chieftain, 155. 
childish, 365. 
childlike, 15. 
chimera, 369 f., 376. 
chimney, 270. 
china, 205, 384. 
chiv'y,71. 
choir, 152. 
choke, 340. 
chouse, 17,66. 
Christian, 297. 
chuck, 29 k 
chum, 67. 
church, 157. 
churl, 284 f. 
cicycle, 132. 
cinchona, 384. 
cinnamon, 133. 
cipher, lok 
Circe, 376. 

Cireean, 376. 
circle, 319. 
circumstances, 236. 
cirenmv’allatiott , 63 n. 
circus, 59. 
cit, 61. 
citizen, 194 
city, 142 f. 
dark, 268 n. 
dean, 14, 

dear the decks, 49. 
cleave, 25. 
clench, 119 n., 354. 
clergy, 44 f. 
clergyman, 178 f. 
clerical, 44f. 
clerk, 441, 268. 
clever, 289. 
clinch, 119n., 354. 
cloak, 152. 
clod, 285 n. 
clodhopper, 285 n. 
clodpoll, 285 n. 
clotpoll, 285 n. 
clove, 337. 
clown, 285. 
coach, 131, 271. 
coast, 4:9, 249. 
coat, 382 n. 

[cock, 56,3661 


cock (for God), 34 11 ,, 304. 
cockney, 65, 66a. 
cockpit, 49. 

Cfjeur do Lion, 363. 
coiner, 21K). 
colonial goose, 331 f. 
comfort, 212 f. 
common, 54. 
commun ication, 63 n . 
eompanioii, 154, 287. 
companion-way, 154. 
competition, 13. 
complete, 356. 
complexion, 31 f. 
compulsion, on, 215. 
computation, 13. 
concerto, 51- 
conclusion, foregone , 216. 
Concord wagon, 131, 256- 
condition, 212, 235. 
conduct, 215. 
conductor, 271. 
confab, 62. 
confound, 212. 
congregation, 256, 265. 
conjure, 142 , 35(3. 
conjxiro, 356. 
conjurer, 142. 
connection, 216. 
considering, 104 n. 
consols, 62. 
constable, 295 f. 
constdlation, ;i52. 
continence, 150. 
contort, 46. 
contradict, 29, 216f. 
convoy, 45. 
conveyauce, 45. 
conveyancer, 45. 
convoy, 45. 

coon, 02- 

Cooper’s cow, 368. 

cope, 152. 
copper, 385. 
copperas, 350 f. 
copperbottom, 192. 
coidovau, 134, 254, il84. 
corduroys, 255. 
coidwaiu, 134-, 254, 384. 
coxdwaiuer, IM- 
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corking, 313. 
coni, 135 f. 
corp, 132, 139, 343. 
corps, 343. 
corpse, 132, 139, 343. 
corpus juris, 247. 
corsage, 305. 
cosmos, 247. 
cottage, 319 f. 
cottager, 319 f . 
couch, 191. 
cough, 332. 
count, 144 f. 
countenance, 150 f . 
counter, 57, 289 n. 
counterfeit, 289. 
counterpart, 289 n. 
countess, 94, 144. 
country put, 03. 
county, 144. 
court, 94, 282 ii. 
(u)urteous, 282, 327. 
courtesy, 284. 
courtly, 282. 
cousin, 07. 

cousining, to go a-, 08. 
covorchef, 270. 
cow, 305. 

coward, 241, 300, 365. 
CO wish, 365. 
ct)wl, 44. 
coxcomb, 00. 

Cox niy passion, 304. 
cozen, 07 f. 
crab, 337. 
crac^k, 295. 
cradle, 107 n. 
craft, 289. 
craftsman, 289. 
crafty, 289. 

(U'amp, 138. 
crate, 130. 
crawiisb, 33(> f., 300. 
crayfish, 330 f. 
crazy, 307. 
cream of tartar, 358. 
crestfallen, 57. 
crevis, 330. 

(Time, 249. 

Croat, 380. 


crock, 107 n. 
crocodile tears, 369. 
crois, 350. 
croon, 58, 149 n. 
cropper, 56. 
cross, 129, 349 f. 
cross swords, 50. 
crow, 367, 368. 
crowbar, 367. 
crown, 141. 
crow over, 57, 366. 
crucial, 350. 
crucifix, 350. 
cruciform, 350. 
cruise, 350. 
crusade, 350. 
crusado, 350. 
crux, 350. 
cryptograph, 30. 
cry wolf, 370. 
cuckoo, 366, 
cui bono? 217 n. 
culverin, 367. 
cunning, 135, 289. 
cur, 338, 363. 
curfew, 270. 
curious, 277. 
curmudgeon, 338. 
currants, 385. 
currency, 141. 
currish, 365. 
curst, 129, 
curves, 56, 59. 
cut, 03, 334. 
cute, 62, 289, 293 f . 
cutlash, 335. 
cutlass, 334 f. 
cycle, 62, 132. 
cynic, 382. 
cynical, 382. 
cynosure, 376, 382 n. 

(1., 104, 140. 
dago, 06. 
dahlia, 384. 
dainty, 345. 
dale, 140. 
damask, 384. 
dame, e322f., 348, 370. 
damn, 212, 216. 


damnation, 257. 
dan, 348. 
dander, 153. 
dandruff, 153. 
danger, 349. 
dangerous, 307, 349. 
Daniel, 155, 375. 
daredevil, 190. 
darkling, 342. 
darn, 304. 
daw, 363. 

Day, 209. 
days, 196. 

dead-eye, deadman’s eye, 
49. 

deaf, 369. 
dear, 314. 

death-marked, 274. 
death-practised, 274. 
debased, 288. 
decease, 302. 
deceased, 300. 
deceitful, 307. 
deceivable, 276. 
deceive, 96. 
deck, 49. 
deem, 249. 
deemster, 249. 
deer, 249, 342. 
defaulter, 305. 
degraded, 288. 
deliberate, 140. 
delightful, 313. 
demesne, 348. 
demijohn, 387. 
demon, 152, 158. 
Dempster, 249. 
denizen, 194. 
depart, 302. 
depend, 11. 
depraved, 307. 
deputation, 14. 
derrick, 38^ 
derring-do, 118. 
desire, 60. 
detach, 153. 
devil, 156 ff., 252, 374. 
devil-may-care, 188. 
devotee, 290. 
diagnosis, 101. 
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diamond, 137. 
dictum, 99. 
dignity, 345. 
diplomacy, 289. 
dipsomaniac, 306. 
directly, 292 f. 

Dime, Oer., 286. 
dirty, 306. 
disabuse, 213. 
disappear, 303. 
disaster, 33, 282, 303, 352. 
disease, 248, 303, 307. 
disgusting, 314 f. 
dispensation, 216. 
dissolute, 307. 
dissolution, 302. 
distemper, 31 f. 
distort, 46, 151, 306. 
distressful, 276. 
distressing, 314. 
disturb, 10 n. 

Dives, 374. 
divide, 25. 
dividers, 102 f. 
divine, 313. 
divisor, 102 f. 
divorce, 46. 
doc, 63. 
doctor, 134. 
doctrine, 249. 
dodo, 108, 363. 
do for, 303. 
dog, 363. 
dogged, 365. 
doggerel, 65. 
dog-grass, 334. 
dog-Latin, 66. 
dog-logic, 66. 
dog-rose, 364. 
dogs, 367. 
dogwhip, 330. 
dold, 364. 
dollar, 140. 
dolt, 364. 

-dom, 179, 187. 
domain, 348. 
domestic, 299. 
dominant, 348. 
dominate, 348. 
domination, 348. 
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domine, 324, 348. 
domineer, 348. 
Dominican, 348 f. 
dominie, 348. 
dominion, 348. 
domino, 348. 
dominos, 349. 
don, 322 1, 348. 
donjon, 348. 
donjon-keep, 348. 

Don Juan, 375. 
do-nothing, 190. 
don’t-ee, 203. 
don't speak of it, 302. 
doom, 179, 187, 249. 
doomsman, 249. 
door, 339. 
dote, 250, 363. 
dotterel, 363. 
double a cape, 216. 
doubtful, 276. 
doubting Thomas, 374. 
dough, 210. 
dove, 130, 346, 369. 
down, adv., 63, 64, 107. 
down, ?i., 64. 
downright, 279. 
dragon, 340. 
drake, 64, 340 f. 
dramatis personae, 269. 
Drawcansir, 373. 
drawers, 305. 
draw the long bow, 306. 
dray, 131. 
dreadful, 276, 314. 
dreadnaugbt, 190. 
dredge, 131. 
drench, 281. 
drill, 12. 

drink like a fish, 362. 
driver, 271 . 
drone, 363. 
druid, 142. 

drunkard, 141, 360, 368 n. 
drunken, 277, 307. 
drunkenness, 306. 
Dryasdust, 375. 
duck, 363. 
dudgeon, 208. 
duet, 52. 


duke, 145. 

Dulcinea, 375. 

dum, 304. 

dumb as an oyster, 362. 
dumbfounded, 310. 
dump, 141. 

dun, 107. 
dunce, 373 f. 
dungeon, 348. 
durance, 21(). 

dust in one’s eyes, to 
throw, 335. 
dustman, 178. 
duties, 253. 

-e, 201. 
eagle, 130. 
earl, 144 f. 
earn . . . salt, 60. 
earthen, 203. 
eat, 173 n., 281. 
eatable, 187. 
eccentric, 32. 
eculeus, Z/., 367. 

-ed (-d, -t), 182. 

Edda, 107. 
edible, 187. 
editorial, 254. 
education, 231 f., 239. 
effect, 236. 
effluvium, 306. 
eft, 198. 
e.g., 105. 
egregious, 11. 

-el, 136 n. 

elder, -est, 199, 200. 

El Dorado, 381. 
electric, 293 f . 
electricity, 294. 
electro-, 294. 
electrocute, 293 f. 
electrocution, 294. 
electrolier, 294 n, 
electrolysis, 294. 
electro-physics, 294. 
elegant, 277. 
element, 36. 
elemental, 37. 
elementary, 36. 
elephantine, 365. 
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olGsyatc)r,2;71, 
oli xir, 108. 

•ols,‘il4u. 

’001,202. 
oioaneipiBf:., SOS. 
oiobaLiknieiit, 318. 
oiEibiipoiot, IfcjD. 
01001x1(1,137, 
omotioii, 10 11 . 
omiporim , IS^. 

(ji'iiilitjr, II., 27iL 
-0 11, SOS. 

•Oil, , 28L. 
-011,/em, 20i. 

•0 | 
■eii,p/Mm. Z, 18^2. - 

01 i(ilixiit|248, 

01 idlix liter, lO. 

01 idiiLiilhigiSlS, 

oocliit-iitiii eiit, 257- 
00(1, 302, 342. 

01 idlo iig, 342. 
oiu!rf»:y,8- 

eKiji,^afj?o,2«0, 

01 igiii o, 131, 351, 
oiiptiii €01’, 271, 2t)4:. 
lC:ii},4niii(l, <SIhii. 

ICiiKlisli, 33, 

Eiigli nil wain ut, 340. 
oiildi'idlo, 10 r. 

0 lU'ol led, t)0. 
e unite n,sni), 
e iitai l,4i^ - 
e ntlioHiasrn, 290. 
e nthoHiiistie, 200. 
e& iitrii.iiiiii:iig,t3il3. 
cs mf , Ifit 5. 
es plitl' lian lira, 50, 
c*pio, 219- 

e5piciiimi’i,3S2. 

espiHfs opal , 44- 
&p(ia, 24!>. 
p.qii!u iiiiiilty, 38. 

-cr, mripar^aiivfe, 17!), 

201 .. 

-€r,'Jr^.,lS3,3^)S, 

C3rui, 358- 

€3rralai !ll). 

eruB, X., 32S- 

3 Jl 


-es, g^rzitbe axid adv-f 
1^2, 196£P., 343. 

-es, plural, 182, 202. 

-es, 3. persona, i enclkgr, 
182. 

-es, 2. perf I emotingry 180. 
eselieator, 288. 
ess&u, 276 n.,354. 
ess&nce, 37. 

-est, superluUve, 17!>, 200. 
-est , 2. pers* I mclingr, 180. 
estate, 235. 
etc. , 105. 
etynnology, 230. 
eui>lioi][xisiii , 117 D., 301 f. 
eui>liony, 117 d. 
event, 240. 
i ever so, 315. 
everybody, 188- 
evet,198. 
extrctljr so, 310. 
exa.iii,Gl. 
ex catliedra,,103. 
ex(3elleiicy, 258. 
excesses, 305. 
e.xcluslTe, 104. 
execute, 29)3, 305. 
execution, 293. 
e.xecutiouer,253. 
executive, 293. 
executor, 293. 
exempli gratix, 105. 
exercised, 21G. 
exist, 239. 
exorcise, 156. 
exorcist, 142. 
ex parte, L02. 
expedite, 60. 
expedition , CO- 
expire , 302. 
expiree, 305. 
explole,223. 
ox prossioir , 160. 
ox: tern pore, 180. 
cxztrav'agxntlT', 315. 
Qxztromeljr , 315. 
oy", f)5, (iO n, 

fxl)le, 62, 249. 

Ixct, 236 f . , 253. 


factor, 134. 
factory, 134. 
factotum, 71. 
fain, 210. 
fair play, 57. 
fairy tale, 306. 
falcon, 164, 362. 
fall, 72., 253. 
fall, ly., 302. 
falseiioodL , 306. 
falsetto, 51. 
familiar, 175- 
familiarity, 176. 
fanatic, 290. 
far, 200. 
farmer, 285. 
farmste£Ld,207. 
f artlier, 17 a., 200. 
fartlring, 140. 
fast, adj . and adv;., 198, 
307 f,, 330. 

-fast, 336. 

faste, 308. 

fatal, 303. 

fate, 249). 

father, 163, 227. 

fault, 305. 

fav&telingais,302. 

favor, 214. 

featlicr, inlrigh, 57. 

featlier, 'white, 57. 

feat Tiro, 151. 

fee, 165. 

feed, 225. 

feeling, 276. 

fell, v,trans.,2Sl. 

fellow, 287, 299 x 1 ., 327. 

f ellowslrip, 287. 

felo dese,303. 

fence, 56, 61. 

’foss,63. 
fetehing, 313 n. 
feu, ‘la.te,’ 302- 
fez, 384- 
fiasco, 58. ■ 
fib, 62, 306. 
fibble-fal 3 ble, 62 . 
fidas icliates, 375. 
figare, 8, 525:, 95. 
figarine , 52 . 
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filius, L., 160. 
finale, 51. 
fine, 313, 315. 
fine, in, 206 f. 
finely, 315. 
finisli, 303. 
finnan liaddie, 385. 
fire, V., 11, 60, 243. 
fire-dogs, 367. 
first, 200. 
first-rate, 313. 
fish, 163, 165, 336, 362. 
fisherman, 178 f., 330. 
fish story, 306. 
fisnomy, 62. 
fist, 224. 

flabbergast, 74, 310. 
flannels, 305. 
flatlong, 342. 
flea in his ear, 368. 
fletcher, 209. 
flexure, 96. 
float, 281. 
floor, V., 74. 
florin, 141. 
flotilla, 107. 
fly, n., 51, 367. 
fly, 281. 
focus, 249. 
foliage, 338. 
folio, 99, 102. 
folk-etymology, 331. 
folk(s),25. 

• folio w-me-lads, 190. 
folly-fallen, 274. 
fond, 250. 
fonned, 250. 
fonnen, 250. 
fool, 298,306. 
foolish. 307. 
foolish-componnded, 274. 
foot, 202. 
fop, 66 n. 
for-, 151. 
forbid, 151. 
force, 113, 259. 
foregone conclusion, 216. 
foifemost, 342 f . 
forget-me-not, 190. 
forlorn hope, 227. 


forms, 290. 
forth, 200. 
forthright, 188. 
fortune, 249. 
foul play, 57. 
fouuder, 49. 
fourth, 140. 
fox, 129, 204, 362, 371. 
foxy, 175, 365, 371. 
Frankenstein, 377 . 
fraternal, 159. 
frau, 326 11 . 
free rein, 306. 
Frenchified, 380. 

French of Norfolk , 60,332. 
fressen, G'er., 276, 354. 
fret, ‘ adorn,’ 276 n. 
fret, ‘ consume,’ 11, 27(5. 
fretful, 276. 
fret-saw, 276 n. 
fret-work, 276 n. 

Freyja, 326 ii. 

Freyr, 326 n. 
friend, 330. 
friendship, 330. 
frightful, 314. 
fro, 199. 
front, 11. 
froward, 154. 
fry, 225, 295. 
fuchsia, 384. 

-ful, 276. 
full, adv., 199. 
full-acorned, 274. 
full tilt, 58. 
further, 18 n., 200. 
fustian, 67, 384. 

Gad, 34 n., 304. 
gage, 280 n. 
gainsay, 29, 215. 
gait, 207. 
gala, 355. 
gale, 355. 
gallant, 355. 
gallop, 281. 
game, 282. 
gargle, 173 n. 
gargoyle, 173 n. 
garlic, 210. 


gar-pike, 210. 
gas, 51, 252. 
gasconade, 380. 
gate, 207. 
gawk, 366. 
gear, 23(5. 
geewhillikens, 304. 
gcewliiz, 304. 
gem, 137. 
general, 254. 

generally speaking, 103 f. 

generate, 223. 

generous, 327. 

genteel, 350. 

genii 1 g, 350. 

gentle, 32(5 f., 350, 362. 

gentleman, 322, 325 IT. 

genus, 223. 

gerrymander, (58 f. 

gesture, 150. 

got, 237. 

get-at-able, 189. 

ghost, 248. 

ghostly, 212. 

gill, (51. 

Gillian, (51. 
gillyflower, 338. 
gin, 61, 384. 
ginger, 133. 
gingiver, 133. 
gladsome, 135. 
glass, 153, 255. 
glasses, 254. 
glaze, 153. 
glen, 107. 
gloaming, 149. 
glome, 149. 
gloom, 149, 153. 
gloomy, 149. 
glorious, 313. 
glow, 149, 153. 
go, 237; go at, 59. 
go-ahoad-iti ve-ii ess , 1 89. 
go-between, llK). 
goat, 1(55. 

Godfrey, 304. 
gold, 13(5 n. 
golden, 203. 
golly, 304. 
gone, 300. 
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good Sind ready, ^515. 
good-for-ootliiug, 298 n. 
good-natuired, 288^ ii, 
goodoieffl, 30i, 

(x-ood Saioarifcaii, 37i 
goods, 2d9. 
goody-goody, 173. 
gooses , 333. 

goro, ‘ti'iaiig-tilar piece,’ 

^ 210. 

goro, ‘ Wood,' 210- 
gore, 

gorges, J’?-., 305. 
gorge oils, ;)]3- 
gorgoiiizGs, 3{>8, 379. 
grorry, 304. 

{gosh, 31 m., 304. 

&()th , 37i>. 

Qothsiinifce, (><5. 

{grab, 

Grrad igriii 11,375. 

{{grain , 13D. 

{jgraimaiyo, 11.1'). 
gg ram pus 3 , 3(12. 
ggraud, 3113. 

{igraucieo, 107- 
{^rapo, i:^8. 

-^n-apli,lW. 

{jg rap pic, 138. 
g-TasB, 334; 
g^reasc,340. 
g>*rcoi:ili()rii,()S. 
pjrief,9L 
gjris 3Xinl>or,.‘';84(). 
grit, Oiif. 
grocor, 1 33, 293. 
giw, 237,281. 

Grundy, Mrs,, 375. 
guard, (iO, 271. 
giic»t,l(>3,34r). 
guileless, 288. 
guiii oa, d41. 

^ull, 3(i!t, 305. 
gguui s, 255. 
igureriilio , L , 17S n. 

lialieas eorptia, 4(5. 
liabi table, 187. 


hack, (>1. 

liad, 183 f. 

had tetter, etc., 193, 205 f. 
haddock, 385. 
hag, 351, 360. 
haggard, ‘ ^auirt,’ 360. 
haggard, ‘ Irawlv,’ 560. 
tagged , 360. 
haggle, 331 . 
half-,187, 
hallelajab, 108- 
hallow, 207. 

Bjullow^e’en, 207. 
hamlet , 143. 
hand, 211, 230, 239. 
handicraft, 211 . 
handiwork , 211 . 
handkerchief, 270 f. 
handsome, 135. 
haxig, Iraiiged, hung-, 357. 
hangdog, L90. 
hansom, 131. 
haii)or,49. 
liiird, 1.41ir .,368ii. 
lia.rd-fa,wored, 214. 
lardljr, 311. 

Harpies, 154. 
Iia.i*poon,154. 

Harris, Mr’S.,375. 
b{rrvey,379. 
lia.rvoyize, 371>- 
birtefal,276,314. 
birth, 20(5. 
bet t reel, 207. 
liEtiitboy, 52. 

biXYC, 182 jffi., 205 f. »Sefi 
had , hat.li. 
lia’wk, n., 331. 
ba'wk, V,, 36(5. 
lia'wker, 531. 
hazard, 67. 
be, &J:, 202, 380. 
bead, 261 dff. 
liead-Haw , 49. 
headlong, 342. 
head man , 274. 
beads. mail , 274. 
headway, 49. 
heap, 227- 
heart-strack, 277. 


heart-wbole, 274. 
tieart-wished, 27^4. 
lieav^e,lieaved,bLOve,, 357. 
Iiea\7eiily, 313. 
lieav'enward , 185. 
liector, n, andy. , 373. 
liedg-e, 360. 
hell-hated, 274. 
lielm, 40- 
lielp, 299. 

liem , pron., 202. 
lieniiptera,51. 

lien, 311- 
lienee,197. 
lieneeforth, 188. 
lieimes, 197. 
lieiiipeck, 365. 
lient, 250. 
here , pron,, 202. 
hereabouts, 197 n. 
hermetically, 384. 
he’s , 62. 
hiceougli, 352. 
liick:et, 3^. 
liick:up, 332- 
hiceck, 332. 
hideous, 161. 
higgledy-piggledy, 74. 
higti,198. 
higfciness, 258. 
himself, 185. 

hint, 250. 
hipps, 52. 
hire,pro7i., 202. 
his, 61. 

hit or miss, 74, 190. 
hoEtx, 61,75, 189. 
hocus, 189. 

hoc us ]>ociis , 51 , 70, 189. 
hodman, 178. 
hog-gisb., 365. 
holdback, 190. 
holdfast, 150. 
holey, 49. 

Holiness, his, 258. 
hollow, 282. 
holocairst, 136. 
holy dollar, 49, 141. 
1-IolyS-host, 212. 

^ holystones, 49. 
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home, 143 f., 227. 
homelike, 185. 
homely, 186. 
homestead, 207. 
hominy, 100. 
honesty, 252. 
honey, 298. 
honor, 273. 
honorable, 273. 

-hood, 187. 
hook or crook, 74. 
Hoosier, 297. 
horoscope, 34. 
horrible, 314. 
horrid, 314 f. 
horridly, 314. 
horse, 331, 364 f., 367. 
horse-car, 271. 
hostile, 345. 
hostler, 331. 
hound, 363. 
hound, v., 3G5. 
hove, 357. 

hue and cry, 209, 216. 
hug the shore, 216. 
hug-me-tight, 190. 
human, 356. 
humane, 356. 
humor, 30 ff., 129, 248 n. 
humorous, 32. 
hung, 357. 
hussar, 109. 
hussy, 286. 
hustle, 108. 

Hyde Park, 318. 
hyena, 362. 
hypnotism, 386. 
hypo, 62. 
hyps. See hipps. 

i-, 211. 

-ic, 187. 

-ical, 187. 

Fd, 62, 205. 
idea, 156. 
idiot, 306. 
idol, 166. 
i.e.,105. 
ignoramus, 68. 
ill, 129, 303. 
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ill-conditinuod, 212. 
ill-favored, 2M. 
ill-humored, 129. 
illi(sit, 291. 
ill-tempered, 121K 
imaginary, 275. 
immediately, 293. 
immemse, 313. 
imm<»ral, 212. 
immorality, 305. 
impasHibiUty, 40. 
impassive, 39 f. 
impeachment, 216. 
impetus, ,13. 
impolite, 307. 
imprimis, 102 n. 
improbity, 59. 
imputation, 14. 
ina(‘<;urato, 307. 
in articulo mortis, 103. 
in hank, 351. 
incantation, 142, 24H. 
incentive, 11. 
inclusive, 104. 
iiujog, 63. 

India rubber, 255. 
indigestion, 306. 
indiscretion, 307. 
indomitable, 137. 
inertia, 99. 
in Unite, 315. 
infinitely, 315. 
influeiuie, 33 f, 

-ing, 173, 180, 182, 187, 
192. 

injunction, 46. 
injury, 246, 303. 
ink, 13(5. 
ink eraser, 274. 
ink stain, 274. 
innocent, 288. 
innuendo, 99, 102. 
insane, 307. 
insect, 363. 
inside out, 188. 
insides, 306. 
insignia, 369. 
insincere, 307. 
insinuate, 365. 
instantly, 293. 


insteatl of, 207. 

11 . 

Insult, 59. 
in.sunuu'(% 178. 
intemperate, 307. 
inteiiibbu 275. 
interim, 99. 
intestines, 'Ml 
inloxieutioii, tWHl. 
itn idiotiK, 156, 
inwards, 306. 

311. 
irons, 254. 
is, 238, 240. 

37tt 

Isegriin, 370. 

mtif., .’565. 
Isluuael, 371. 

I isingkiss* lOH. 
if, 170. 
ilalieH, :m. 
item, 99, 102. 
iteration, I TO. 
itinerary, 170. 
iwis, no. 

-i'/.tS 

jnek, 61 n., 151, 3H0f. 
jaekaimpes, 387. 
ja«*.kaK,M, 3H6. 
jacket, 1530 
jack-in-the-lant, 387. 
jack4u“tbe«r»n!pit, 38? 
jackknife, 387. 
Jack-of-alldrmleH, 71. 
jaekscrew, 387. 
jack«iraw«, 387. 
j dank Tar, 3H7. 
jacky, 3H7. 

Jade, 137. 

tfamcHtown weed, 256, 
Japtm, 255, 3H-I. 

Java, 255, 'ML 
jay, 3(J2. 

JeamcH, fW. 
debu.Mit«s 375 m 
jeUu, 375, 

Jenny, 61 n., 386. 
Jeopardize, 189. 
Jeopardy, 70, 189. 
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jeremiad, 382. 
jersey, 255 , 384. 

Jersey justice, 379 ii. 
Jerusalem, 304. 
Jerusalem artichoke, 340. 
Jerusalem crickets, 304. 
jet, 137, 385. 

Jew, 379. 
jewel, 137. 

Jew’s work, 382. 

Jezebel, 374. 
jimmy. Gin., 38G. 
jimson weed, 256. 
jingo, 71. 

Job, 374. 

Johnny-jump-ui3, 190. 
Joseph, 374. 
jot, 311. 
jovial, 31. 

Judas, 373, 376. 

Judas kiss, 373. 
juggler, 142. 
jump on, 59. 
juncture, 216. 

Jungles, 66 n. 

Juno, 37(5. 
junta, 107. 
jupartie, 189. 
just, 214. 
just so, 310. 
justice!’, 46. 
justiciar, 46. 
justiciary, 46. 
justify, 214. 

Kaffirs, 66 n. 
kaiser, 373 n. 
kangaroo, 109. 
kaser, 373 n. 
keen , 289. 
kerchief, 270. 
kernel, 135. 
kersey, 338. 
kerseymere, 338. 
kesar, 373 n. 
kicker, 59. 
kickshaws, 189. 
kidney, 63. 
kill, 302. 
killjoy, 190! 


kilo, 61. 
kind, 330. 
kindly, 330. 
kindness, 330. 
kindred, 207. 
kingdom, 179. 
king’s evil, 384. 
kink, 108. 
kiss-me-quick, 190. 
knapsack, 108. 
knave, 285 f., 299. 
knee, 163. 

knickerbockers, 305. 
knifeblade, 330. 
knight errant, 291. 
knock-out, 56. 
knowing, 289. 
kyrie, 72. 

Kyrie eleison, 72. 

lackadaisical, 188. 
lack-a-day, 188. 
lady, 210, 317, 322, 324 f., 
327 f. 
lamb, 363. 
lame, 364. 
landau, 131, 384. 

Land of Nod, 376. 
landscape, 109. 
lane, 319, 321. 
language, 2. 
lanyard, 335. 

Laodicean, 385. 
lapse, 305. 
large, 25. 
last, 302. 
latakia, 384 f. 
late, 209 n., 300. 

Latimer, 209. 
law, 104. 
lay, 151,281. 
layman, 245. 
lazar, 374. 
lazaret, 48. 
leaden, 203. 
lead pencil, 270. 
league, 347. 
leal, 353. 
lee shore, 49. 
leek, 210 n., 311. 


leeway, 49. 
leg, 61, 304. 
legal, o53. 
legion, 256. 
lenger, -est, 200. 
lesson, 249. 
let, n., 213. 
let, ‘ hinder,’ 209. 
let, ‘ permit,’ 209; to let, 
275; let’s, 180. 
level, 140. 
lewd, 290. 
liard, 368 n. 
liberal, 215. 
lick, 370. 
lie, 151, 281. 
lie, mentirii 254, 305 f. 
lief, 196. 
lien, 347. 

-lier, 294 n. 
lieu, 207, 339. 
lieutenant, 189. 
lifeless, 302. 
lift, V., 58. 
lift, 271. 
ligament, 347. 
like, 15, 179, 185 f. 
like, V., 204. 
lily, 226. 
limb, 304. 
linen, 305. 

-ling, 187, 342. 
lingerie, 305. 
lionlike, 365. 
lion’s share, 370. 
liqueur, 248. 
liquor, 248. 
list, 214. 
listless, 214. 
lists, 58. 
litter-egg, 65. 
little, 61. 
livelong, 216. 
lively, 20, 307. 
liver, 225, 295. 
livery, 154. 
lives, 196. 
loaf, 210. 
loathsome, 314, 
loch, 107. 
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locomotive, 131. 
locum loneiis, 189. 
lo^ic, 4(>. 
loiter, 109. 
loii^j^, 200. 

-long, 342. 
long i)ow, 30G. 
loo, (>1. 
look, 151. 
loon, 3(>4. 
loony, (>1, 3()1;. 
loosen, 281. 
loot, 59. 
lord, 210, 325 £. 
lordHliip, 258. 
lorimer, 209. 
lose, lost, 302. 

Lothario, 376. 
louis, 141. 

loun, 3()4. 

love, 135. 
lovelace, 375. 
lovelock, 274. 
lovely, 135, 313. 
lovesick, 274. 
low, 193, 288. 
lown, 3(54. 
loyal, 353. 
lucifer, 177. 

Lucretia, 374. 
ludi magister, 44 n., 324. 
lunatic, 31, 364. 

lupus, 367. 
lust, 214, 290. 
lust-dieted, 279. 
lustring, 335. 
lutestring, 335. 

-ly, 15, 179, 186 f., 199. 
Lydford law, 378 f . 
lynch, 378. 
lyric, 254. 

’m, 202. 

macadam, 379 n. 
macadamize, 379. 
macassar, 384. 
machiavellian, 382. 
machine, 261. 
mackintosh, 266, 382. 
macrocosm, 247. 


mad, 397. 
madam, 323. 
madding crowd, 2h>. 
madman, 396. 
madras, 2.5,5, ;»Hl. 
madrigal, 52. 

Mjeccums, 373>, 

Magdahm, 376. 
magic, 141, 3»82. 
magne,sia, 38,5. 
luagiuit, 385. 
magnet ic, 385, 
magnetism, 385. 
magniliccni, 313., 
magpie, .'562. 
mahogany, 69. 
miiin, 216, 251. 
mainland, 254. 
main tenant, /'V., 292 n. 
maiz<s 136. 

Majesty, his, 258. 
mak(ishift, liK), 
make way with, 392. 
mammet., 377, 
man, 327,311. 

-man, 178 f. 
mandrake, 340 f, 
mangauoso, 385 n. 
maniac, 306. 
manna, 108. 
mannish, 3(55. ' 
mansion, 249. 
manual, 343. 
mar, 211. 

marching order, (K). 
mare, 29(5. 

mariago de convenauce, 
103. 

mark, Qod save the, 302, 
mark, to hit the, 57. 
marline, 109. 
marquess, 145. 
marsh, 211. 
marshal, 205 1, 320. 
martinet, 156. 
mass play, 56. 
master, 324. 
mastheaded, 102. 
masticate, 354. 
mate, 287. 


I matter, 

■ maltiUMd'- t’aef , 18H, 

i mat I Mck, 9*7 h, 
maudlin, •a**, 
mautnet , 377. 
meamier. 37S. 
meantime, Ihh. 
mcanwirile, I-SH. 
jneat. 295, 219. 

Meeea, :STi5. 
Mediterranean, 251. 
medium, 252. 
metU'Hehanm, 25 1, 
melsinelmfla, 3»l n. 
melanelmly, 3k9 f. 
mellillnmiM, I9H, 
rneumnuHlttm, 99. 102, 
menage, Ittl, 
mentor, 373. 
mer<’euji,ry, .'H17, 
m<‘n*hant . 2M7. 
merei, /•'/*,, 222. 
menutriu!, Td. 
nuuddiuti, 251. 
nH*rmaid, 2U. 
me.Sid, 301 te 
meHmerism, 386. 
Messiah, 9W. 

-mcKt, 2t«», 343. 
metal, 355 f. 
meta|>h.y8ieal, Ok 
metaph,vsies,4t>, 
mete, 209, 
MelhnHaleh.3»T4, 
met-tlc, 355 f. 
mow tip, 216. 
microeosm, 247. 
mid, 61. 
muidy, 6J . 

might, ami main, 216 
mile, *J)2. 
milkman, 17H. 
mill, 140. 
milliner, 385. 
milord, 326 n. 
minimum, till, 
minister, 2IH, 2IS. 
minster, «I4. 
mint, 139 f. 
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taischance, 303. 
misconduct, 305. 
miscreant, 245. 
misdemeanor, 305. 
miseraTde, 314. 
misfortune, 303. 
misguided, 305. 
mishmash, 332. 
misrepresentation , 30G. 
miss, 61. 

Miss, 322, 325. 
missing, 302. 
misstatement, 30(5. 

Mister, 322, 324. 
mistress, 324. 
mite, 311. 
mob, (51 ff. 
moccasin, 100. 
mocha, 255, 384. 
molasses, 128. 
mole, 363. 

Moll, 63. 
monarchy, 44. 
monastery, 44. 
money, 130 f. 
moneyer, 293. 
monitor, 130. 
monk, ‘ monachus,’ 44, 
03. 

monk, * monkey,’ 61. 
monkey, 303. 
monkey -with, 365. 
monologue, 44. 
monotone, 44. 
monstrous, 314. 

moo, 3. 
moor, 212. 

mop, 107 II. 
mope, 225. 
moral, 242. 
morass, 211. 
morbid, 39 n. 
morocco, 384. 
morris dance, 382. 
mortal, 303. 
mortgage, 45. 
mortmain, 45. 

Mosaic, 382. 
mosaic, 382. 
most, 201. 


-most, 343. 
mother, 161,227. 
motoneer, 294 n. 
motorman, 178. 
mountebank, 352. 
mousing, 366. 

Mr., 324 f. 

Mrs., 324 f. 

Mrs. Grundy, 375. 

Mrs. Harris, 375. 
much, 312. 
mule, 362, 367. 
mulish, 365. 
murmur, 173, 346. 
muslin, 384. 
mutande, TtaL^ 304. 
myrmidons, 379. 
myth, 249. . 

uadder, 198. 
nagent, 197. 
nankeen, 109. 
napoleon, 141. 
napple, 197. 
napron, 198. 
nasty, 314. 
natural, 254. 
natural spirits, 33. 
naturally, 149. 
naught, 298, 311. 
naughty, 298. 
nauseous, 315. 
navy, 25, 311. 
near, -er, 17 n., 200. 
neck, 305. 
necromancer, 141. 
nedes, needes, 196. 
ne’er-do-well, 190. 
neger, 357 n. 
negro, 149, 356 f. 
neighhor-stained, 274. 
nephew, 166. 
nequam, X., 298 n. 
nerve, 213. 
nervous, 213. 

-ness, 186 f. 
nest, 200. 

Nestor, 373. 

nethermost, 17 n., 200 f. 

342 f . 


never, 311. 
never so, 316. 
newmarket, 384. 
newspaper, 253. 
newt, 197. 
next, 200. 
uey, 66 n. 

nice, 54, 277, 2971, 3141 
nick of time, 292 n. 
nig, 207. 
nigger, 357 n. 
nigger, 66, 356 f. 

I nigh, 200. 
night-horse, 211. 
nightmare, 211. 
nights, 196. 
nil, 204. 

Nimrod, 375. 

Nimshi, 375. 
nincompoop, 51, 67, 70. 
nip and tuck, 74. 
no, 311. 
no end, 315. 

no kind (sort) of, 298 n. 
no more, 302. 
noble, 327. 
nobody, 188, 298 n. 
nonce, 197. 

non compos mentis, 51, 
67, 70. 
non-con , 62. 
non obstante, 104 n. 
nonplus, 103. 
noon, 44. 

Norn, 107. 
nosethril, 12. 
nostril, 12. 
nostrum, 99, 101. 
not, 3111 
note, 141. 
notemuge, 133. 
notwithstanding, 104 n. 
nowheres, 197 n. 
nun, 44, 93. 
nut, 133. 
nutmeg, 133. 

oh., 104. 
ohiit, L., 303. 
obituary, 303. 
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ol)oe, 52. 

Odd’s, 304. 

Odd’s bodkins, 304. 
Odd’s my life, 304. 
Odd’s pitikins, 304. 
odium, 273. 
of course, 311. 
offence, 305. 
offhand, 188. 
ofS-cious, 253. 
oftentimes, 188. 
ogre, 380. 
oh, 3. 
ohm, 384. 

old, -er, -est, 152, 199. 
old hand, 305. 
old man, 325. 
omen, 282. 
on, 215. 
once, 196 f . 
ones, 196. 
oolong, 255, 384. 
opera, 51. 
operations, 63 n. 
operetta, 51 . 
opinion, 272 f. 
opposal, 64. 
oppose, 64. 

-or, 153. 
orphan, 211. 
orrery, 383. 

-osity, 193. 
oust, 197. 
out, 347 f. 
out-, 187. 
outdoor, 188. 
outer, 347. 
out-Herod, 378. 
outlaw, 188. 
outrageous, 314. 
outrance, 347 f . 
outskirts, 318. 
overcrow, 57, 366. 
overlord, 188. 
owlish, 365. 
oyster, 311. 

pad, 61. 

Paddy, 66. 
pain, 245. 
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' painful, 276. 
painter, 340. 
palace, 376. 
pall, 63. 

pallisadoes, 63 u. 
palming, 63. 
pan-, 342. 
pandar, 373. 
pander, 373, 377. 
panic, 382. 
pantere, 340. 
panther, 339 f. 
pantry, 342. 
papa, 44. 

paper, 136, 245, 253. 

par, 74. 

paralyze, 310. . 
parchment, 136. 
parfet, -fit, 333. 
parish council, 271. 
park, 319. 
parole, 71. 
paroquet, 129 f. 
parrot, 129, 363. 
parry, 56. 
parsley, 138. 
parson, 268 f . 
part, 236. 

Parthian shot, 380. 

pas, F7\, 312. 
pasquinade, 374 f. 
pass away, 300, 302. 
passion, 39, 41, 47. 
passionately, 315. 
passive, 39 f. 
pasteboard , 69. 
past master, 324. 
pate, 225. 
patent, 39. 
pathetic, 40. 
pathos, 40. 
patriarch, 318. 
patron, 318. 

Paul Pry, 375. 

pauper, 155. 

fawn, 296 n. 

pay the scot, or shot, 140. 

pea, 132, 139. 

pea-jacket, 153. 

peach, 138. 


pear, 138. 
pearl, 137. 
pearliiie, 203 n. 
peculiar, 175. 
peculiarity, 175. 
pedagogue, 44 n. 
peevish, 149, 155. 
pelican, 369. 
pen, 13, 136, 269 f. 
pencil, 270. 
penny, 140. 
pennyroyal, 340. 
penthouse, 337. 
pentis, 337. 
pepper, 133. 
per cent, 61, 140. 
perfect, 313, 315, 333. 
perfectly, 315. 
perfidious, 307. 
perfidious Albion, 380. 
periwinkle, plant, 360. 
periwinkle, shell, 3G0. 
perpendicular, 69. 
piersely, 138. 
persil, 138. 
person, 54, 268 f., 326. 
perspiration, 306. ■ 
ipert, 61. 
pese, 139. 

Peter, 138. 
peter out, 56. 
petition, 13. 
petrel, 130. 
petrified, 310. 
petticoat, 305. 
petulant, 13. 
phaeton, 222 f., 383. 
pheasant, 129, 385. 
phiz, 62. 
phlegm, 30. 
phlegmatic, 31. 
phoenix, 369. 

’phone, 62. 
phonograph, 30 n. 
phosphorus, 30. 
photo-, 30. 
photograph, 29 f. 
phthisis, 50. 
physical, 239. 
physician, 117 n. 
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pkysics,lL7ii. 
pk y sio logT" , 11 T u. , 239 . 
piano, 51, €)1. 
piEizziL , 244. 
piccolo, 51 . 

picl^or 3 ail d stcalexs, 6D. 

Pi <ip\v" ickiaii, 382. 
pictiir^e, 21-4. 
pi^, 3(32. 
pi^coin , 130, 3g3, 
pi^gisli, 335. 
pilko, G2. 
pi lliuv 2i)5 . 
pilot, 14i). 
pi iicoL-.s, 342. 
pi iicliGcfllc , 377. 
pi ncliei'H, J342. 

pi ii-nioiioy^jdO- 

pi oil, 290. 
pi C)iieer,2^)0. 
pi po, 252. 
pi racy-, 2B^). 

pi ratC25 , 21)11 . 
plrati<!!al, 49, 
pmsiiafcoi'iii.1, 1(55. 
pistol , 33!3. 
pitifa.i,2r <3. 
pljico^, 94, 239^ 244, 319. 
pluiKi t, 21>4. 
platonic, 582. 
plalypiis, 41). 
plaias. iWo, 21)L . 
play, 250 i. 

I> leas <5, 294. 

];>lonipo,r33. 
i>liglit,2(>3. 
l>lu(te, 3()5. 

, 13B. 
p>ockct,S49, 

p ook ot liri,ii(ll€: eieliiof , 270 . 

p>ock<itpi stol, (JO. 

poot^ 248 - 

points, «) , 3125. 

poison, IH). 

pok( 2 > , 240. 

polit o, 282. 

jpolk a, 109. 

Ipolonais^e, 2I>5, 384, 
pom podS, 278, 
p)oucier, 140. 


poor, 155. 
pope, 44, 93. 
pore-blind, 342. 
port, 95. 
ports da ties, 255. 
portly, 225. 
pose, (it. 
poser, (>4. 
position, 255. 
possum , 02. 
post,2D5. 

po. st mortem, 102, 303. 
post obit, 303. 
posture, 235. 
potato, 138. 

potlier, 225. 
poixnd, n., 1.40, 202. 
poniid, t;., 119 ol. 
power, 259 dff. 
powerful, 314. 
pozz, C)2. 

pp. , 104. 
practice, 253. 
practise, 274. 
pi-oemiinire, 71- 
precions, 222. 
precocious, 11. 
predicaineot, 47, 253. 
predoininmiit, 34. 
preliminaries, 63u. 
preiuimii, 1.02. 
presbyter, 44. 
presea tly, 292 Jf. 
pretty, 135. 

prie,st, 44. 
priestcraft, 290. 
prime of life, 337. 
primerole, 33T. 
primrose, 337. 
priucc, 317 f. 
prison , 94- 
prithee, 203. 
private, 254. 
privateering, 289. 
probity, 50. 
prof, 63, 
professor, 318. 
profound, 365- 
profoiaiidly,310. 
Promised Land, 381, 


proa unci amento, 107- 
propagaada, 71. 
property, 8. 
proptiet, 142. 
propliyla.xis, 101. 
propriety, 252. 
pros aud corns, 62. 
prove, 2S0f. 
provisions, 256. 
pruaing liook:, 274. 
psba.’w,4. 
pub, 62. 
publican , 288. 
puliall royal, 340. 
pump, 251. 
pun, 119- 
Punic faith, 380. 
puppy, 563. 
purblind, 341 f., 364. 
Puritan, 297- 
puiiieu, 339. 
purpose, on, 215- 
put, 71,, 63. 
put away, 303. 
putative, 14- 
puzzle, 64. 
pyro, 62. 

quaint, 277 f. 

Qualcer, 297- 
quality, 35, 
quantity, 35. 
quartet (te), 52 
quean, 286. 
queen, 286. 
quench, 281- 
quibtle, 35 a. 
quick, 198. 
quiddity, 35. 
quillet, 3511. 
quinine, 203 n. 
quinsy, 64. 
quintessence, 37. 
quip, 35 n,, 119 n. 
Quirites, L-, 227. 
quirk, 1.19 a. 
quite so, 310. 
quixotic, 382. 

raccoon, 62. 
rag-, 67. 
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ragamuffin, 67. 
railroad, v., 187. 
raise, 156. 
raise Cain, 374. 
rake, n. and v., 337. 
rakehell, 337. 
rakel, 337. 
ram, 366 f. 
ramrod, 190. 
range, 251. 
rapid, 308. 
rarebit, 331. 
rascaille, 288. 
rascal, 288, 298. 
rash, 291. 
rat, u., 365 f. 
rate, 240. 
ratio, 350. 
ration, 350. 
rat- tail file, 367. 
rattling, 313. 
raven, 331. 
ravening, 331. 
ravishingly, 314. 
re-, 187. 
read, 214. 
reason, 350. 
rebel, 253 n. 
recalcitrant, 59. 
recipe, 99, 101. 
reckless, 291, 307. 
recognizance, 216. 
regard, 14, 232. 
regarding, 104 n. 
register, 251. 
reindeer, 342. 
religion, 231 f., 239, 244 f., 
252. 

religious, 245, 290. 
remove, 303. 
renegade, 107, 207. 
renege, 207. 
renig, 207. 
rep, 62. 
repeat, 13. 
reputation, 14, 272 f. 
residence, 319. 

Kesidenz, Ger., 249. 
respect, 14- 
respectable, 292. 
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restive, 194. 
restless, 194. 
revel, 253, 291. 
Reverence, his, 258. 
reverend, 276. 
reverent, 276. 
revise, 156. 
reynard, 370. 
rhododendron, 350. 
rhyme, 332 f . 
rhythm, 333. 
rickshaw, 62. 
riddance, 216. 
riddle, 214. 
rien, Fr., 312. 
right, 199. 
rill, 319. 
rime, 332 f. 

Rip Van Winkle, 375. 
rival, 222. 
river, 222. 
rivulet, 222, 319. 
road, 165, 318, 320. 
roadstead, 207. 
roar, 156. 
robin, 130. 
rogue, 298. 
romance, 306, 380 f. 
Roman firmness, 380. 
romantic, 381. 
rook, n. and v,, 363. 
roorback, 375. 
root, V., 359. 
roquelaure, 383. 
rose, 350. 
rosemary, 339. 
rosmarine, 339. 
rotten, 314. 

rough-and-ready, 74, 188. 

rubber-neck, 255. 

rubbers, 255. 

ruby, 137. 

rude, 307. 

rug, 67. 

ruin, 303. 

rum, 61, 128 f. 
rumbullion, 128. 
ruminate, 354 f. 

run, 207, 281. 
run aground, 49. 


run counter, 57. 
runagate, 207. 
rush, 154. 

rush the growler, 75. 

s., 104, 140. 

-s, in nouns, 182. 

-s, in verbs, 92 n., 182. 
sack, 59. 
sackbut, 338. 
sage, 38. 
sail, 246. 
saint, 290, 377. 

St. Anthony’s fire, 384. 
St. Vitus’s dance, 384. 
sal Atticum, 380. 
salaam, 108. 
salamander, 69, 369. 
salary, 60. 
saleable, 187. 
saleslady, 318, 322. 
salvage, 150. 
salvages, 149. 

Samson, 374. 
sanctified, 290. 
sanctimonious, 290. 
sand, 70, 335. 
sandblind, 335. 
sandwich, 256, 383. 
sanguine, 31. 
sapphire, 137. 

Saracen, 374 a. 
sardonic, 60. 

Satan, 374. 
satire, 333 n. 
Saturnalia, 59. 
saturnine, 31. 
satyr, 333 n. 
satyr(.e), 333 n. 
sauterne, 384. 
savage, 149. 
savvy, 58. 
sawhorse, 367. 

Sawney, 66. 
scald, 364. 
scales, 270. 
scape, 63. 
scarcely, 311. 
scene, 246. 
school, 44. 
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schoolboy, 330. 
scilicet, 105. 
scissors, 333 n. 
scold, 120. 
score, 2GI). 
scorpion, oGO. 
scot, 140. 

scratch, come to the, 50. 
scut.tle, 40. 

’sdeath, 304. 
soarclotli, 333 ii. 
secure, 278. 
security, 07. 
sedan chair, 131. 
seer, 142. 
seigneur, 325. 
seisin, 154. 
seize, 154. 
selectmen, 273. 
self-slaughter, 303. 
scly, 288 n. 
semi-, 187, 335. 
sonoschal, 205 1'., 320. 
senior, 322, 325, 353. 
senor, 325. 
sent up, 305. 
separable, 275. 
sequelae, 301. 
seraph, 108. 
sore, 350. 
serious, 303. 
serpent, J)()3. 
servant, 25, 280, 299. 
set, 151, 154, 200, 281. 
settle, 303. 
seven, 1G3. 
sever, 97. 

Shaker, 297. 
sham, G3, G5. 
shame, 273, 336. 
shamefaced, 235 f. 
shame fast, 335 f . 
shameful, 273, 314. 
shamrock, 107. 
shan’t, G2, 204. 
sharp, 280. 
shai’pen, 281. 
shay, 132. 
she, 380. 
sheep, 363. 


vsheepisli, 365. 
shekel, 108. 
sherbet, 108. 

Sherris, 384. 
sherry, 384. 
shift, 304 f . 
shilling, 140. 
shilly-shally, 204. 
ship, V., 40. 

Shipman, 178. 
shipwreck, 49. 
shirt, 305, 345. 
shop, 134. 
shoplifter, 58 u. 
short, 305. 
shot, 140. 
shrapnel, 383. 
shrew, 129. 
shrewd, 129. 
shufliing, 63. 
shut ... to, 360. 
Shylock, 373. 
sick, 303 n. 
sick hay, 49. 
sidelong, 342. 
siesta, 108. 
signor, 322, 325. 
silent majority, 302. 
silly, 288. 

Simon Pure, 375. 
simony, 382. 
simple, 288. 
simple-answered, 274. 
simply, 315. 
since, 197. 
sine die, 103. 
sinew, 213 n. 
singe, 281. 
singsong, liK). 
sink or swim, 74. 
sir, 322, 325, 831, 353. 
sire, 323, 325, 353. 
sirloin, 331. 
sirrah, 354. 
sir-ree, 354. 
sit, 151, 200, 281. 
sithenes, si thence, 197. 
situation, 235. 
six, 163 f . 
sizar, 64. 


size, 64. 
skald, 107. 
skirt, n., 305, 345. 
skirt, V., 216. 
skunk, 363. 
sky, 107. 
sky-pilot, 69. 
slantin’, 69. 
slantindicular, 69. 
slave, 380. 
sleepy, 277. 
slender, 109. 

’slife, 304. 

sling, 243. 

slip, 305. 

slogan, 107. 

slough, 107 n. 

slow, 198, 332. 

slowworm, 332. 

slubber, 225. 

slug, 141. 

sluggard, 141. 

sly, 289, 362. 

smallclothes, 305. 

smalls, 62. 

smart, 289. 

smock, 304. 

smug, 225. 

snake, 298, 363. 

sneaking fondness, 216. 

snow, 164. 

so, 310. 

sofa, 108. 

soft impeachment, 216. 
soldier, 140. 
sole, 12. 
solecism, 60. 
solemn, 278. 
solemnity, 278. 
solemnize, 278. 
Solomon, 155, 374. 
Solon, 155, 373. 

-some, 135. 
some-place, 188 n. 
somewhat, 188. 
somewhere, 188. 
somewheres, 197 n. 
son, 160. 
soon, 198, 292. 
sooth, 142. 
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soothsayer, 142. 
sophist, 289. 
soprano, 51. 
sorehead, 362 n. 
sorrel, adj.,359. 
sorrel, ?^.,.359. 
sortilege, 141. 
sot, 66 n., 306. 
sound, adv., 198. 
sound in, 214. 
sour, 359. 
soyereign, 141. 
sow, 352. 
sow-thistle, 364. 
space, 153. 

Spain, castles in, 381 f. 
span, 153. 
spaniel, 385. 
sparrow grass, 334. 
spasm, 153, 
spasmodic, 153. 
spatter, 279. 
specie, 133. 
species, 133. 
specs, 62. 
speculations, 63 n. 
speed. 214. 
spencer, 256, 383. 
spendthrift, 190. 
spice, 133. 
spider, 367. 
spill, 249. 
spin, 153. 

spinning jenny, 61 n., 386. 
spirit, 33 u. 

spiritual wickedness in 
high places, 268. 
spit, 279. 
splendid, 313. 
spoil, 11. 
sport, 62, 307. 
spot, 292 n. 
spout, 295. 
spread-eagle, 368. 
sprinkle, 279. 
spur, 11. 
square, 319. 
squash, n., 139, 360, 
squash, v.^ 139, 360, 
squaw, 109. 


squeeze, 342. 
squinancy, 64. 
squire, 63, 266. 
squire of dames, 375. 

-St (-est) , 200 f . 
stand, 207, 239 f., 2 
341. 

standard, 341. 
stanza, 51. 
star, 352. 

stars and garters, 34. 
start in, 56. 
starvation, 192. 
state, 235. 
status, 236. 
stead, n. and v., 207. 
steer clear of, 49. 
stellar, 352. 
stellate, 352. 
stellify, 362. 
stench, 306. 

Stentor, 382. 
stentorian, 382. 
step-, 211. 
stepchild, 211. 
stepfather, 211. 
stepmother, 211. 
stepson, 211. 

-Ster, 209. 
steward, 296. 

Stewart, 296. 
stick, 249. 
stien, 211. 
still, 198. 
stimulus, 99. 
stirrup, 210. 
stocks, on the, 66. 

Stoic, 37. 
stoical, 39, 382. 
stoicism, 39, 382. 
stone, n.y 262, 330. 
stone, pi., 202. 
stool pigeon, 363. 
store, 134. 
stove, 109. 

straightforward, 279. 
Stratford French, 60. 
straw, 71. 

street, 93, 246, 318, 321. 
street Arab, 380. 


stronger, -est, 200. 
strengthen, 281. 
strong, 200. 
stunning, 313. 
stupefied, 310. 

, stupendous, 313. 
sty, n. and v., 211. 
stylo, 15, 333 n. 
suhlimo, 313. 
Suhlimo Porte, 71. 
suborn, 208t 
suhpeena, 46, 103. 
success, 253. 
sugar, 128. 
suggestion, 263. 
suicide, 303. 
sullen, 12. 
siunmer beam, 367. 
Surffier, 209. 
sumpter, 367. 
siiporh, 277, 313. 
superfluous, 279. 
superior, 9i). 
superlatively, 314 f. 
support, 295. 
supreme, 356. 
sur-, 331. 

sur le champ, 292 n. 
sure, 278, 311. 
surely, 311. 
surety, 97, 278. 
surfeit, 300. 
surloin, 331. 
surprise, 310. 
surrey, 26(5, J184. 
sweat, 30(5. 
sweet, 314. 
sweetmeat, 249. 
sweets, 02. 
swift, 308. 
swine, 352. 
swing, 69. 
syllable, 343. 
sylvan, 149. 
Sylvanus, 149. 

tahornacle, 361. 
taboo, 109. 
tack, 163. 
tailor, 46. 
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take, 107, 281, 313 n. 
taken aback, 49. 
taking, 313 n. 
tally, 45, 26G. 
tame, 137. 
tanner, 141. 
tantalize, 379. 
tar, 153. 
taradiddle, 30(). 
tarantula, 339. 
tariial, Oln. , 
tart, 153. 
tartar, 358. 

Tartar, 358, 379 f. 

Tartiiffe, 375. 

Tatar, 358, 379. 
tatter, 153. 
tattoo, ‘ drum-beat,’ 360. 
tattoo (of the flesh) , 360. 
tavern, 351. 
tawdry, 377. 
tea, 109. 
tear, 153. 
tea-totaller, 332. 
tea-tree, 332 u. 
tecihe, 338. 
techy, 338. 
teetotal, 332. 
teetotaller, 332. 
teetotum, 332. 
telegraifli, 30 ii., 60. 
telephone, 30 n. 
telltale, 190. 
temper, 32, 129. 
temperament, 31 f. 
temple, ‘ part of the 
head,’ 358 f. 

temple, * place of wor- 
ship,’ 358 f. 
tenner, 141. 
tense, 359. 
termagant, 129, 374. 
terrace, 319. 
terra cotta, 51. 
terrible, 282. 
terrier, 254. 
terror, 151. 

Tervagant, 129. 
tetter, 153. 
texture, 95. 


-th, comparative i 200 f. 

-th, personal ending, 92 n. 
thank’ ee, 203. 
that, 202. 
the, 202. 

I thee, 203. 
their, 202 f. 

them, 202 f. 

then, 197. 
thence, 197. 
thereabouts, 197 n. 
thereby, 182. 
therefrom, 182. 
therein, 188. 

thief, 298, 305. j 

I thing, 235 f . 
thorough, 213. 
thoroughfare, 214. 
thorough-lighted, 214. 
thoroughly, 213. 
thorough-shot, 214. 
thoroughwort, 359. 
thou, 180. 
thrasonical, 382. 
thrice, 196 f . 
thrill, 11, 314. 
throstle, 130. 
through, 213. 
through and through, 188, 
214. 

throughout, 188. 
throw, 153, 241, 243. 
thrush, 130. 
thryes, 196. 
thug, 246. 

thunderstruck, 310. 
tick, on, 62. 
ticket, 62. 
ticket-office, 271. 
tide, u., 150. 
tidings, 150. 
tidy, 384n. 
tighten, 281. 
tilt at, 57 f . 
times, the, 152. 

Timon, 374. 
tip-top, 313. 
ti-tree, 332 ii. 
ti-tri, 332 n. 
tittle, 311. 


tittle-tattle, 332. 
to-, 154. 
to, 360. 

to and fro, 199. 
to be let, 275. 
to be sure, 311. 
to let, 209, 275. 
to wit, 156. 
toad, 298. 
toby, 387. 
toe the mark, 56. 

Tom, 63. 
tomahawk, 109. 
tooth and nail, 74, 188. 
topical, 381 n. 
topography, 381 n. 
torsion, 46. 
torso, 51. 
tort, 46, 151. 
tortoise, 347. 

Tortugas, 346. 
tortuous, 151. 
torture, 46, 151. 
total, 332. 
touch, 338. 
touch of nature, 217. 
touchy, 338. 
toward, 154. 
towards, 188, 197 n. 
tower, 94. 
town, 142 f . 
trace, 57. 
track, 57. 
tram, 271. 

transgression, 305, 307. 
traps, pack up one’s, 56. 
treacle, 128, 266 f. 
tree, 153. 
tremendous, 313. 
triantelope, 339. 
trice, 216. 
trio, 51. 
trip up, 57. 
trouble, 305. 
trough, 153. 
trow, 119. 

true, tru-th, tru-ly, etc., 
9, 315. 

truss up your trinkets, 
56 n. 
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trusty, 277. 
tsar, 373. 
tuber, 339. 
tuberose, 338 f. 
tuberous, 339. 
tl^^^ 30G. 
tuneable, 275. 

Turk, 129, 379. 
turkey, 129. 
turn, 280. 
turncoat, 190. 
turnstile, 190. 
turtle, ‘ dove,’ 34(5. 
turtle, ‘ tortoise,’ 34()f. 
tweed , 384. 
tweeze, 342. 
tweezers, 342. 
twice, 19() f. 
twicet, 197. 
twit, 15(5. 
twitcli, 153. 

4y, 187. 
tyke, 298, 3(53. 
typo, ()2. 
tyrant, 24-8 f. 

lun , 202. 
umbrage, 208. 
umpire, 198. 
im-, 187, 306. 
uiu?.ivil, 307. 
unclean, 307. 
uiicmnprobensive, 275. 
Linderclotbes, 305. 
undershot, 188. 
undertaker, 252 f. 
under way, 49. 
underwear, 305. 
uneasy, 307. 
unoxpressive, 275. 
unfaithful, 807. 
imliokod cub, 370. 
unsafe, 307. 
unship, 49. 
unsophisticated, 289. 
untidy, 251. 
untoward, 154. 
untruthful, 307. 
unutterably, 310. 
unwelcome, 150. 


unvvi.se, 307. 
upperiuost, 17 n. 
up to you, it is, 5G, 
upwards, 197 n. 

Utopian, 381. 
utter, 347. 
utterance, 347 f . 
utterly, 310, 315. 

V, 141. 
vacuum, 09. 
vails, 64. 
valet, 28G. 

Valkyrie, 107. 
vamoose, 58. 
van, 01. 

Vandal, 370. 
vandalism, 379. 
varlet, 280. 
varsal, Gin. 

’varsity, 01. 
vasa colligere, 5G. 
vaseline, 203 n. 
vassal, 28(>, 325. 
vassalage, 280. | 

vastly, 314. 
vaticination, 290 n. 
vehicle, 130. 
velocipede, 132ii. 
venge, 9G. 
venison, 282. 
ver-, Ger., 151. 
veraucla, 244. 
verdigris, 34(,). 
vernacular, 239. 
verse, 44. 
very, 25, 315. 
veto, 99. 
via., 99. 

vice, ‘fault,’ 242, 291,307, 
358. 

vice, ‘instrument,’ 358. 
vice-, 358. 
vice-president, 368. 
vicinity, 318. 
victoria, 256, 382. 
victory, 25. 
vie, 156. 
vigorously, 308. 
viking, 107 , 291. 


vile, 291, 307. 
villa, 14311., 319, 321 f. 
village, 143. 
villain, 284 ff. 
villany, 284 f. 
vim, 99. 
violence, 10 u. 
violin, 61 f. 
viper, 363. 
virago, 129. 
virtu, 51, ‘242. 
virtue, 241 f. 
visage, 15(). 
vision, 15G. 
visnamy, 02. 
visor, 153, 156. 
vital spirits, 33. 
vivacious, 20. 
vixen, 129, 204, 3G2. 

viz. , 105. 
volt, 384. 
voltaic, 384. 
voyage, 9(5. 
vulpine, 3(55. 

wag, (51. 
wage, 28011. 
wager, 45, 280 n. 
wages, 45, 280 n . 
wag (g) on, 130. 
wain, 130. 
waist, J>05. 
walking stick, 274. 
wall, 93, 246, 34-0. 
walnut, IMO. 

Waltham calf, 3G8, 
wan-, 306. 
wanted, .305. 
wanton, 25:i, 306 f. 
-ward, -wards, 180, 197 n 
warlock, 339. 

warp, 243. 
was, 239. 

washei'lady, 322, 326 ii. 
washorwoinaii, 32(5 n. 
wassail, 189. 
watch and ward, ‘216. 
waterlly, 363. 
watt, 384. 
wax, 237 11., 305. 
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way, 130, 154, 321. 
wayward, 64. 
weaken, 281. 
wear, 274 f. 
weasaiid, 207. 
weather, ?>., 49. 

Webster, 209. 
wedlock, 207, 248. 
weed, ‘ garment,’ 358. 
weed, ‘ plant,’ 358. 

Weib, to-., 287, 320 n. 
welcome, 150. 
welkin, 208. 
welblavored , 214. 
well-groomed, 56. 
Wellingtons, 255 f., 382. 
well-to-do, 188. 

Welsh, 340. 

Welsh rabbit (rarebit) 
331. 

wench, 280. 
were, 239. 
werewolf, 152. 
whale, 51. 
what, 202. 
what’s what, 35. 
wheedle, 07 . 
wheel, 251. 
wherewith, 188. 
wherewithal, the, 216. 
Whig, 297. 
while, 195. 
whiles, 190. 
whilom, 195. 
whilst, 190. 
whip, 02. 
whit, 5346. 
white-livered, 295. 
whiz, 10. 
who, 202. 
whopper, 300. 


why, 202. 
wight, 346. 
wigwam, 109. 
wildcat financiering, 368. 
wild-goose chase, 368. 
will, 204, 

Will, 63. 

willy uilly, 190, 204. 
wink, 214 f., 225. 
winsome, 135. 
winters, 190 n. 

Wirrwarr, Ger., 332. 
wise, 141, 150. 
wist, 156. 
wistaria, 384. 
wit, wits, 141, 150 , 289. 
witch, 141. 
with, 215. 
withers, 215 n. 
withhold, 215. 
withsay, 29, 215. 
withstand, 215. 
wizard, 141. 
wol, 204. 
wolf, 303 f ., 370. 
wolfish, 305. 
wolt, 204. 
woman, 287, 320. 
womanish, 3G5. 
woman -tired, 30G. 
wonderful, 313. 
won’t, 204. 
woodcock, 3G4. 
wooden, 203. 
woodland glade, 319. 
woo’t, 204. 
workman, 179. 
world, 152. 

worm, n., 51, 303, 367. 
worm, V., 365. 

1 worship, 292. 


worshipful, 292. 
wort, 359. 
worth, cidj . , 292. 
worth, V., 237. 
worthless, 307. 
worthy, 292. 
wot, 156. 

would better, 20G. 
would rather, 206. 
wreak, 288 n. 
wreck, 288 n, 
wren, 130. 
wrestle, 57. 
wretch, 288, 298. 
write, 136. 
wrong, 107, 300. 
wroot, 359. 

Xanthippe, 376. 

-y, 180 f. 
yacht, 109. 

Yankee, (56, 207, 379. 
yard, 335. 
yea, 3101 
year, 201 f. ^ 
yearn, ‘ desire,’ 358. 
yearn, ‘mourn,’ 358. 
Yengees, 60. 
yes, 310 1 
yoke, 1615. 
yokefellow, 287. 
yon, 310. 
yore, 198. 
you, 204. 

zany, 387. 
zealot, 290. 
zoo, 61. 
zouave, 380. 

1 zounds, 304. 
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